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ee 
CHAPTER XVIII. ON CONDITION, 


PHILIP saw no grey in the Glen, but only 
a beautiful soft light of evening time. His 
Princess was there, and she had sent word 
that he was to follow. His heart was full of 
her. His ideal was so high, so beautiful, 
that it lifted him out of himself into a 
region that he had never explored before. 
As he walked on, not too quickly, for the 
whole place was full of her, he vividly 
remembered his first arrival in cold and 
wet. He recalled this very glen which 
had then seemed to him like a region of ever- 
lasting night, and honest Oldcorn only like 
some evil gnome luring him to destruction. 
He had indeed lured him, but it was to a 
palace, and to the Princess, and the whole 
world had become fairyland to him. 

In Philip’s mind the past seemed 
non-existent. Forster's words he re- 
membered not at all. The money trans- 
actions which he and the Duke had 
discussed, were to him a mere detail. The 
only thing that mattered at all was the 
fact that his Princess was won. There 
was nothing worldly about her, nothing 
sordid in her character. His own sister 
Clytie had taught him what a woman could 
become who was proud of her riches, proud 
of her beauty, and proud of being able to 
attract notice, Philip knew that all this was 
unworthy of the attention of a noble mind. 
His Princess had never demeaned herself 
to anything mean or small). 

When he came in sight of her, for Jim 





Oldcorn had delivered the message, Philip 
felt as if he were hardly worthy to 
approach this woman. He was conscious 
also of feeling dumb, and as if poor common 
words were all too worthless to offer her. 
Of himself he did not think at all, his 
mind was full of her beauty, which 
all London had applauded; and of her 
incomparable nobility, which he alone 
could fally understand. Suddenly he 
saw her standing against the evening 
sky, which by contrast with the gloom of 
the Glen looked strangely light. He saw 
that she was leaning against the gate, and 
he wondered whether she were thinking 
—of what? Her thoughts were too sacred 
for him to intrade upon, even to himself. 
A knight of chivalry had never worshipped 
more humbly than did Philip at this 
moment, when he saw Penelope turn and 
come slowly towards him. 

He took her outstretched hand with a 
new awe, trembling at the touch of her 
fingers. This first passion was a3 sacred 
to Philip as his religion. He had never 
loved another woman, and this precious gift 
was beyond his understanding. He did 
not miss her greeting, for his own words 
were very few because of his desp emotion. 

“My darling—I have come,” he said. 
“Tn the future, will you trust me with 
yourself? Will you let me do everything 
for you—and think for you?. This has 
been a sad trying time for you, I know, 
but it will be a happiness to us both to 
avoid all public fuss and show.” 

“Yos,” she said, as she felt some reverent 
kisses on her hand. 

“ My Princess! Do you know, sweetest, 
that I cannot believe this is truth and 
reality? I feel that I am in a beautiful 
dream, and that I shall not be allowed to 
realise all that my inmost being would fain 
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show you of love. Shall we sit here a 
moment on this fallen tree—that is if you 
are not cold?” 

Penelope obeyed, but she did not come 
nearer to him than she could help, and he 
felt that she was not able to understand all 
the words he wanted to pour into her ears, 
He was silent from intense fear of saying 


of us. You must let me do that. I do not 
ask for anything but—Penzie, my dearest 
—tell me that you trust me entirely, that 
you will allow me——” 

“T gave you the conditions of our 
marriage,” she said, with the slightest 
shade of irritation in her voice. “If you 
cannot accept them, would it not be better 


something which she might not under- | to— 


stand. The great dog came close up to 
them, and snarled in low tones at the 
stranger ; then he laid himself close to his 
mistress, as if to guard her from harm. 

“He does not understand that I ama 
new protector, dearest.” 

“No; he and I have been too long 
accustomed to loneliness to— to accept 
any other life easily,” said Penelope slowly. 

‘Yes, I know, my Princess; you are 
brave and loyal to the core. You have 
had a long, weary time of loneliness, but 
now it will be always as you like. You 
must never let me hinder your wishes. 
Do you understand? You are to do as 
you like. I have dedicated my life entirely 
to you, not for any selfish view of my own, 
but for your happiness alone. Can you 
realise that ¢” 

‘Forster would have been my master,” 
were the words which floated dimly through 
Penzie’s mind. She shrank from Philip’s 
entire unselfishness ; it only added to her 
annoyance, 

“Thank you, Philip.” She spoke the 
name with a slight hesitation. ‘ You are 
very kind, Iknow; but you will understand 
that, brought up as I have been, my liberty 
is very dear to me; that I—I can give you 
80 little,” 

“T asked for so little ; only the right to 
love you, my Princess.” 

“Yes, you asked for that, and—and I 
granted it; but you may repent. Let me 
say it now at once. Philip, it is not too 
late to draw back if you repent of the 
bargain.” 

“The bargain! Penelope, dearest, there 
is none between us.” 

“ 'Yos, there is; you do not understand. 
I told you that I—I would marry you—I 
would marry you to be your wife in name 
—but—love I cannot give so easily, You 
know that love cannot be called up at will.” 
Penelope spoke in a low voice, but there 
was no tremor in the tone, each word was 
clear and distinct. 

“You said, dearest, that I was not to 
expect protestations of affection. You 
know I have never asked you for any. I 
told you that I could love enough for two 





Don’t use that word,” said Philip, in a 
low voice, as if the very sound hurt him. 
“ You have chosen me from the many who, 
I know, would have been only too happy 
to be your——” 

At this moment the Dake’s step was 
heard coming quickly towards them, and 
Penolope started up as if she were afraid 
of being found talking to Philip. 

“Come,” she said, “my uncle is close 
by. But remember you are accepting me 
with the full knowledge of how little I can 
give you. We need not mention it again, 
need wet” 

“There you are, Penelope! The Glen 
is extremely damp this evening ; you are 
courting rheumatism. Gillbanks, if you 
can spare a few minutes, I want you. 
You two will have plenty of time in the 
fatare to talk.” 

‘Then I will take Nero out on the 
mountain and come home by the lane,” said 
Penelope, turning towards her uncle. He 
could not distinctly see her face, but he 
recognised the proud reserve of her tone. 
The Duke was a little uneasy as he drew 
Philip away. 

“So everything is ready for to-morrow, 
Philip? The parson and the man of law,” 
he said, laughing a little. 

“ Yes, everything,” said Philip droamily. 

“And you still think you had better 
take her for a honeymoon to Switz¢rland?” 

“T had not time toask her. Everything 
has been so hurried. I must do just as she 
likes.” 

Of course. Penelope is used to having 
her own way in many matters, She is 
not named a Princess for nothing.” 

Philip was silent. He did not like to 
hear his future wife discussed even by her 
uncle. 

“We have kept it very quiet,” con- 
tinued the Duke, “even from our house- 
hold. Under our peculiar circumstances 
it was better. You must not mind if the 
retainers growl a little, They are still 
sore over the death of the heir of the 
Winskells. Our ways are very couserva- 
tive in this out-of-the-way glen; but 
Penelope has seen the great world now.” 
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‘Yes, and the world has seen her,” 
said Philip, smiling. 

‘“‘Her father is sadly broken down since 
j. that day. He cannot get over his son’s 
I death. Penelope was never the same to 
him, never, You must not mind, Gill- 
banks, if he does not welcome you as he 
should—as I do.” 

“T can understand,” said Philip; “ you 
know I am willing to devote my life to 
her. To-morrow all the papers will be 
signed. After that this house and all this 
property will legally belong to my wife. 
Everything is to be done in her name. Can 
you make her father understand it ?” 

“Perhaps; I don’t know, Anyhow, 
my poor brother will bear it but ill, We 
must make allowances. Let me manage 
it all. I would advise you to take Pene- 
lope away to Switzerland, anywhere where 
.. she will go; so that her father may 
gradually understand everything and 
become accustomed to a new régime.” 

“ Penelope must decide,” 

“Very well, I will talk about it to her. 
| She is still walking in a dream, for this 
sad shock has come upon us all very 
suddenly.” 

“Bat surely there was not much sym- 
pathy between the brother and sister?” 
said Philip, remembering former days in 
the old Palace. 

‘* Personally hardly any at all; but you, 
Gilibanks, can perhaps hardly understand 
the old feudal feeling of the family.” 

“No, I have none, you know,” and 
Philip’s smile was like bright sunshine 
after a storm. 

“Tt is very difficult to explain,” con- 
tinued the Dake; “it seems reincarnated 
with each new generation. For instance, 
Penelope has it very strongiy developed. 
She would go through fire and water 
merely for thé honour of the Winskells, 
even if the loss of that honour hardly 
touched her personally. Her own wishes 
are as nothing compared to this other in- 
heritance of family honour.” 

‘That is what marks her out from 
thousands of other women,” said Philip. 
“' Have I not always seen it and recognised 
it in her?” 

“Ah! Well, perhaps, Here we are, 
Gillbanks. Now I shall take you to your 
own room, and later on I will come to 
you with the papers, and we can finish 
talking over the plans. You are resolved 
to sink the money on the repairs of the 
Palace ?” 

“Yes, I am quite decided. The Princess 





must have a home fit for herself,” said 
Philip, smiling ; ‘‘ besides, it is really better 
done at once. I can trust you to see after 
it and do it in the way she would best 
like. I might not understand as well as 
you do. If Penelope prefers going abroad 
whilst this is being done, so much the 
better for me. I shall have her to myself. 
We might even meet the Bethunes. She 
liked them, and I see she is fastidious in 
her likings.” 

‘* Bat once she loves, she is as firm as a 
rock, That is part of the Winskell in- 
heritance. There have been wild Winskells 
—the race is not exemplary—but we are 
always firm of purpose.” 

The Dake led Philip into a part of the 
Palace which he had not seen on the 
occasion of his first visit. The southern 
turret was old and dilapidated, and as 
Philip followed his conductor, his practical 
eye noted, as the candle-light fell on worm- 
eaten beams and cracked masonry, all 
the repairs that would be needed. The 
Dake opened a door on the second landing, 
and Philip saw that he was in a very pretty 
octagon room, which looked over the 
Glen upon the beautifal mountain chain 
beyond. There was a small fire burning 
on the open hearth, and a table was sot, 
on which was spread a substantial supper. 
A door in the corner opened into a bed- 
room which the Dake pointed out to Philip 
as the one prepared for his use, 

“You will be undisturbed here, Gill- 
banks. It was once the Prince’s room. 
Poor fellow, he did not mind decaying 
beams, as you see, but the aspect is charm- 
ing. Penelope prefers to remain alone this 
evening, Ab! Gillbanks, I was right, 
though. She was a splendid success in 
town, wasn’t she? For once she saw life 
as it should be seen.” 

The Dake’s eye kindled ; it was as if he 
had said that he too had seen life as it 
should be seen. 

“Yes, but Penelope did not really care 
for the world. She is superior to it,” 

“I don’t know. I imagine that under 
some circumstances Penelope would take 
to the world kindly, I must leave you 
now, and I will come back to you when 
she goes to bed.” 


CHAPTER XIX. SELF-SACRIFICED. 

In the Dake’s study Penelope. Winskell 
sat by her uncle’s side. They had been 
silent a little while. One of his hands was 
on her shoulder, and with the other he held 
hers. At last the Princess spoke : 
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“Do you remember our conversation 
here before we went to London, uncle ?” 

‘* Yes, certainly; we said we should save 
the house of Rothery, and we have done 
it. But we shall regret the old times, 
Penzie, I shall be dull without you, my 
child. I have had no time to realise it 
till this moment.” 

Penelope caught her breath quickly. 

‘TI had forgotten that! I have been 
thinking only of myself.” 

“No, not of yourself, but of Rothery.” 

Penelope was silent for a few moments, 
and then she said : 

‘It is really settled, isn’t it? Philip 
Gillbanks’ money will save us ¢” 

‘* Yor, certainly ; he is the most generous, 
the most thoughtfulof men. He worships 
you, Penelope.” 

Penelope made a little impatient move- 
ment. 

“Oh, you know, uncle, I never thought 
of myself in the matter at alJl. A man of 
no birth can have nothing to do with me.” 

The Duke coloured. He had hardly 
expected his niece to speak thus on the 
eve of the wedding. 

“Gillbanks is a gentleman by feeling 
and by education, Penzie.” 

“The cloven foot is always seen 
sooner or later, always—and when one 
least expects it.” 

“He is to be your husband, Penzie.” 

The Duke felt obliged to speak, feeling 
capable of moralising up to this point. 

“Ob, yes, of course; but ” then 
Penelope paused ; even to her uncle she 
dared not, she must not speak plainly, and 
yet she could turn to no one else. She felt 
the deep loneliness of her position as she 
had never felt it before. Her very strength 
seemed weakness in this hour. Oh, if 
her sacrifice had meant happiness, if it had 
been no sacrifice at all! She had accepted 
it so lightly, and Heaven had taken her at 
her word. Penelope rebelled against fate. 

“T don’t know any other man who 
would act as this one is doing,” continued 
the Duke, ‘He is more than liberal, 
he is princely.” 

‘He is giad enough to become allied 
to the Winskells—you forget that. Be- 
sides, uncle, have we not often discussed 
it? These ‘ nouveaux riches’ spend money 
to increase their worth in the eyes of 
the world.” 

“Well, often they do, but don’t be 
apnjust to Gillbanke, The world will say 
you have done well for yourself.” 

* Because it will know nothing about it, 








So few would do what we have done 
for the honour of their name.” 

The Dake smiled. He saw his own 
follies exaggerated in Penelope’s mind, 
and admired them, though secretly he 
could not altogether agree with her. 

* Honestly, child, I did the best I could, 
The others made fair promises, but only he, 
only Gillbanks would give blindly. Then 
I can trust him. I can trust you to him. 
Had he been a bad man I should have had 
qualms, though you can 4 

‘The man wae of little importance, 
so that he had the money. I should know ; 
in any case how to take care of myself,” 
said Penelope in a low voice. ‘ But, dear 
uncle, do not let us discuss this subject 
any more. It is done—finished. I want 
your help about the future. What about 
my father? He will hate Philip Gillbanks, 
I know he will.” 

‘He will accept the money, and that 
prevents open hostility. But we must | 
keep them apart. I advise you, Penzie, | 
to go for a wedding tour. The repairs | 
shall be begun at once. I must be here 
to watch over them, and I shall have‘ carte | 
blanche’ about the money.” 

“You will enjoy bricks and mortar, 
and you are the only man who can be 
trusted with the old house. Don’é let 
them spoil it—but I know you will not. | 
As to going away—yes, I think you are 
right. Philip Gillbanks and I had better 
go away alone, and learn to live our new 
lives. He will do anything I tell him.” 

Again the Duke coloured, though the 
darkness hid the fact. 

‘You must remember what you owe 
to him,” 

Penelope started np. 

“No, no, uncle, don’t speak like that. 
I cannot become a supplicant; that is 
impossible. He knows exactly what he 
undertakes, aad what I undertake. He 
takes me on my own conditions.” 

‘‘He isa brave man, Penzie,” said the 
Dake, smiling ; ‘ but come, it is late, At 
all events your marriage will not cost 
much. The privacy is necessary, and I 
must say it is very much more agreeable 
than a wedding at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, would have been.” 

Penelope stood up. She put her hand 
up to her neck, and took from the folds 
of her dress the topaz locket. 

“Uncle Greybarrow, this is my in- 
heritance. If I part from it, you will 
know that the penalty that follows will 





: be deserved,” 
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“ Still superstitious, Penzie! The Win- 
ekells are bound to be. Child—you must 
be happy. Tell me you will be happy !” 

“Happy! What does the word mean?” 
she said impatiently. 

“Most women are happier married. 
You will have a very indulgent husband.” 

“‘T shall have saved our house from ruin, 
and I shall have known what life means, 
uncle,” answered Penelope. Then she 
stood up and put her arms round her 
uncle’s neck, and for a few moments laid 
her beautiful head on his shoulder, They 
were both taking leave of the old life, the 
life they had lived so much together in 
poverty and loneliness. 

“T have never thanked you enough, 
dear uncle. All that has made life worth 
having you have given me, more than I 
can tell you. If it had not been for you, 
I should never have been to London, or 
seen——” 

“You enjoyed it? That’s right. Bat 
the future is bright still, dear, very 
bright.” 

“Enjoyed it! No—not that—I seemed 
to live, just to live. All these years I have 
existed, I suppose. I had ideas—yes, you 
remember, uncle—ideas about reforming 
people, and teaching them, and all that. I 
was foolish—but 1 learnt more than I 
can ever teach.” 

He did not understand her meaning, but 
stroked her head softly. 

“T am proud of you, Princess—I shall 
not now see the fall of the Winskells. 
For years I have dreaded that rain must 
come, but you and I, you and I, saved it, 
Good night, child. Sleep well before your 
marriage day. I shall tell Betty to pack 
your trunk in case you go to-morrow.” 

“Tell Philip I will go. Let us go 
directly the wedding breakfast is over. 
It will be best.” 

Then the Princess moved away and 
retired to her own room, where Betty was 
grumbling and packing, and invoking 
strange divinities to forgive this marriage 
or to bring vengeance upon the house of 
Rothery, which had so far forgotten its 
duty as to sanction a wedding before the 
heir had been duly mourned. 

When the old woman had left her, Pene- 
lope locked her door, and sat down to 
think, To-day was hers, this evening of 
to-day ; after that, after that— There is 
only one man who should dare to claim me,” 
she murmured, ‘only one. Not this man, 
not this Philip Gillbanks.” 

She sat down and looked over her 





treasures—childish things which she had 
put into a separate box and locked up. 
Then a few London relics: some flowers 
Forster had given her at Richmond, one 
note he had written to her as to the hour 
of meeting ; that was all she had belonging 
to him and to that episode. Philip’s relics 
she tore up. She would have liked to 
pull off the diamond ring she wore, and to 
throw it far away out of the window, but 
she dared not. Finally, she undressed and 
went to bed with one firm determination 
in her mind, and no prayer on her lips. 
She could not pray. 

Far into the night Philip and the Dake 
talked on. They discussed business matters, 
made rough sketches of repairs and im- 
provements, and put down probable costs. 
They did not mention Penelope again, 
except that the Duke gave her message to 
Philip concerning the journey. 

“Then let it be so,” he said, smiling, 
“T will telegraph to-morrow to reserve a 
carriage, and we can sleep at Charing 
Cross, She must need rest. On those 
Swiss mountains she will get back her 
colour. She is rather pale and weary. 
You will trust me with her, will you | 
not ?” 

Then the Dake smiled and assented, and 
Philip also went to bed, wondering at his 
own happiness, and wishing he could have 
Forster’s sympathy and his presence on the 
morrow. Suddenly his friend’s conversation 
came back to him, and the recollection of 
it made him almost glad that Forster could 
not come, The last act of the bridegroom 
was to thank Heaven for this most precious 
gift about to be given to him. “TI have 
many blessings, more than I deserve,” he 
murmured, “ much more.” 





LONDON IN THE POETS, — 
ALTHOUGH London has never appealed 
to the imagination of its inhabitants in 
general, nor its men of letters in particular, 
in quite the same way as Paris, and though 
with considerable truth a modern poet has 
apostrophised it as : 
City that waitest to be sung, 
For whom no hand 
To mighty strains the lyre hath strung 
In all thistland, 
Though mightier theme the mightiest ones 
Sung not of old, 
yet from early days the story of its 
streets has been told in verse, and few of 
our poets have not somewhere in their works 
referred to the metropolis. Often they 
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are more appalled by its vast extent than 
fascinated by its attractions. 

The fair aspect of the town in the seven- 
teenth century is borne witness to by 
Milton in language which to-day might 
seem somewhat exaggerated. Knowing 
well the busy hum of men — Aldersgate 
Street and St. Bride’s, Whitehall and rural 
Holborn—he must have loved it not a little 
when he exclaims: 

Oh City founded by Dardanian hands, 

Whose towering front the circling realms commands, 
Too blest abode ! no loveliness we see 

In all the earth, but it abounds in thee. 


Cowper, again, at a later period—lover 
of the peaceful pursuits and joys of country 
life though he was—asks : 

Where has pleasure such a field, 

So rich, so thronged, so drained, so well described 

As London—opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London ? 
thinking, perchance, of his careless days in 
the neighbourhood of Southampton Row, 
spent in “giggling and making giggle” 
with his fair cousins, or later, when as 
a Templar he formed one of the little 
circle of Westminster men who composed 
the ‘‘ Nonsense Club,” and dined together 
every Thursday by way of promoting the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

To Shelley’s sensitive soul it was not the 
streets of brick or stone, but the men and 
women who trod them, often in sorrow, that 
won his regard, Flitting as he did from one 
temporary residence to’ another, few parts 
of the West End could have been unknown 
to him from the day when in company 
with Hogg he arrived at the lodgings in 
Poland Street, attracted by a name which 
‘reminded him of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and of freedom.” Later, too, in his 
lodgings in Half-Moon Street, where the 
poet loved to sit in a projecting window, 
book in hand, what strange contrasts must 
he not have perceived in the busy stream 
of life in Piccadilly! Thus he writes of 
London as : 

That great sea whose ebb and flow 

At once is deep and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more, 
Yet in its depths what treasures ! 

In a similar way the sadness of a great 
city affected the mind of William Blake, 
who in his ‘‘ Songs of Experience ” says : 

I wander threugh each chartered street, 


Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet, 


Marks of weakness, marks of woe, 


Other poets, however, have touched 
their lyres with a lighter hand. These 
sing of the world of fashion and of pleasure 





under various guises, with here and there 
a note of regret for the past: 
The quaint old dress, the grand old style, 
The mots, the racy stories, 
The wine, the dice, the wit, the bile, 
The hate of Whigs and Tories. 

The motley show of Vanity Fair appeals 
to them, the lights and shadows of that 
world “ where the young go to learn, and 
the old to forget.” These writers of “vers 
de société,” dealing with London life, 
recognise that often 


The mirth may be feigning, the sheen may be glare, 


but with admirable philosophy are brought 
to confess that 
The gingerbread’s gilt in Vanity Fair. 

What memories are aroused by the 
mention of St. James’s Street and Pall 
Mall! To the poet St, James’s Street is 
one of classic fame, peopled with the ghosts 
of bygone celebrities : 

Where Saccharissa sigh’d 
When Waller read his ditty, 
Where Byron lived and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 

This same Lord Alvanley, of Park Street, 
St. James’s, is spoken of in Captain 
Gronow’s Reminiscences as being perhaps 
the greatest wit of modern times, though 
from the anecdotes of his skill in this 
direction which have come down to us, the 
statement must be taken with a rather 
large grain of salt. His dinners in Park 
Street and at Melton were considered to 
be the best in England, and, according to 
Gronow, he never invited more than eight 
people, and insisted upon having the some- 
what expensive luxury of an apricot tart 
on thesideboard the whole year round. The 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, to whom, under the 
sweet-sounding sobriquet of Sacchariesa, 
Edmund Waller addressed so much of his 
love-poetry, was not, according to Johnson, 
“to be subdued by the power of verse, but 
rejected his addresses, it is said, with dis- 
dain.” In 1639 she married the Earl of 
Sunderland, “‘and in her old age meeting 
somewhere with Waller, asked him when 
he would again write such verses upon her. 
‘When you are as young, madam,’ said 
he, ‘and as handsome as you were then.’” 

Sheridan wrote of 


The Campus Martius of St. James’s Street, 
Where the beau’s cavalry pass to and fro 
Before they take the field in Rotten Row, 
and a modern poet recalls the memory of 

The plats at White’s, the play at Crock’s, 

The bumpers to Miss Gunning, 
The bonhomie of Charlie Fox, 

And Selwyn’s ghastly funning. 
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An exile from London would rejoice to 
greet once again ‘the long-lost pleasures 
of St. James’s Street,” and a similar spirit 
breathes in the well-known verses of Charles 
Morris on Pall Mall: 

In town let me live, then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh! give me the sweet shadyjside of Pall Mall, 

Asentimentsuch as thismight have given 
pleasure to Charles Lamb, or even such an 
inveterate lover of the city as Johnson, 
who, on a certain occasion, when Boswell 
suggested that as a constant resident he 
might grow tired of it, exclaimed : ‘‘ Why, 
sir, you find no man at all intellectual who 
is willing to leave London. No, sir, when 
a man is tired of London he is tired of life, 
for there is in London all that life can 
afford.” Notwithstanding which opinion, 
we find Johnson indulging in a grumble 
against certain shortcomings of the metro- 
polis in his ‘ London,” written in imitation 
of the Third Satire of Javenal, Its cos- 
mopolitan character even at that period 
comes in for severe condemnation, “ the 
needy viilain’s general home,” as he calls it, 
which : 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state, 
and goes on to say : 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 
I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

The insecure state of the streets is also 

borne witness to as follows: 


Prepare for death if here at night you roam,’ 
And sign your will before you sup from home. 


But, to return to Pall Mall, we find Gay 
praising it in his ‘“ Trivia,’ or “ Art of 
Walking the Streets of London,” a work 
which contains much that is of interest as 
regards the city in the days of Queen Aune, 
- 5 ea me,” he cries, ‘‘to the paths of fair Pall 
i tele ta thy pavements, grateful is thy smell. 


At distance rolls the gilded coach, 
No sturdy carmen on thy walks encroach.” 


While St. James’s Street and Pall Mall 
thus share the poetic tribute of praise, 
other parts of London are by no means for- 
gotten. The bustle of Cheapside, the quiet 
of the Inns of Court, the full tide of life in 
the Strand, the majesty of the river—all 
these are to be found recorded in verse. 
Chaucer has sung of the gay prentice who 
would sing and hop at every bridal, and 
= loved the tavern better than the shop, 
an 

When ther eny riding was in Chepe, 
Out of the shoppe thider wold he lepe, 
And till that he had all the sight ysein, 





And danced wel he would not come agen. 


Farther citywards the crowded markets 
of Eastcheap in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth are recorded by John Lydgate in 
his ‘ London Lackpenny ” : 

Then I hyed me into Est-Chepe, 

One cryes rybbs of befe and many a pye; 
Pewter pottes they clattered on a heape, 
But for lack of money I myght not spede. 


Stow tells us that this part of the town 
was frequented by butchers, and also cooks, 
“and such other as sold victuals ready 
dressed of all sorts. For of old time when 
friends did meet and were disposed to be 
merry, they went not to dine and sup in 
taverns, but to the cooks, where they 
called for meat what they liked, which they 
always found well-dressed at a reasonable 
rate.” John Gilpin was a linen-draper in 
Cheapside, according to Cowper : 

Smack went the whip, round went tue wheel, 
Were ever folks so glad ? 
The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapside were mad. 
Wood Street has been immortalised by 
Wordsworth, for the thrush at the corner 
with its glad note brought back the memory 
. country sights and sounds to “ Poor 
asan ” ; 


Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside, 


Then the “ Mermaid Tavern,” near Broad 
Street, with its memories of Shakespeare 
and rare Ben Jonson, has appealed to the 
imagination of later poets, ‘ What things 
have we seen done at the ‘Mermaid’!” 
was a favourite quotation of Charles Lamb, 
who loved at the “Salutation Tavern” to 
recall those “nimble words so fall of subtle 
flame” which rejoiced the hearts of the 
old dramatists. Keats, again, asks; 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 

The Temple calls up a host of equally 
interesting associations, and has inspired 
many a bard from the time of Spenser, who 
wrote of 

Those bricky towers, 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back doe ride, 

Once, indeed, you could 

Stand in Temple Gardens and behold 

London herself on her proud stream afloat, 
and here Shakespeare places the scene of 
the choosing of the red and white rose as 
the respective badges of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. Then, again, we think of 
— Pinch waiting for her lover there 
where 


The fountain’s low singing is heard in the wind 
Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind, 
Some to grieve, some to gladden, 
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while 

Away in the distance is heard the far sound 

From the streets of the city that compass it round. 

Leaving the “ Temple’s silent walls” we 
may lament with Gay the change in the 
thoroughfare once described by Middleton, 
the dramatist, as “‘the luxurious Strand,” 
the home of many a Bishop, graced by the 
palaces of the Protector Somerset and the 
great Lord Burleigh; where “ Arundel’s 
fam’d structure rear’d its frame,’” famous 
for its splendid collection of works of art 
as far back as the days of James the First, 
when Thomas Howard was restored to the 
Earldom of Arandel—" The street alone 
retains an empty name.” The same fate 
has overtaken many other famous dwellings 
in this locality. 

There Essex’ stately pile adorn’d the shore, 
There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villiers’ now no more. 

The Strand seems to have been one of 
the most crowded parts of London from 
comparatively early times, George Wither, 
= Paritan poet, writing in 1628, speaks 
of it as 


. . . that goodly throwfare betweene - 
The court and city, and where I have seene 
Vell-nigh a million passing in one day. 


When Boswell talked of the cheerfulness 


of Fleet Street owing to the constant 
quick succession of people passing through 
it, Johnson replied: “ Why, sir, Fleet 
Street has a very animated appearance, 
but I think the full tide of human exis- 
tence is at Charing Cross.” Here it was 
that proclamations were formerly made, 
and the allusion in Swift has become a 
popular saying : 

Where all that passes inter nos, 

May be proclaim’d at Charing Cross. 

Even to-day there are a few links left to 

bind the present to the past : 


In the midst of the busy and roaring Strand, 
Dividing life’s current on either hand, 

A time-worn city church, sombre and grey, 
Waits while the multitude pass away. 

The majesty of London asleep, with its 
“mighty heart lying still,” has never been 
more eloquently described than by Words- 
worth in the well-known “Sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge,” in which the quiet 
spirit of the country seems to breathe and 
give a touch of Nature to the piles of 
buildings stretching away as far as eye 
can reach, With him we can imagine the 
great city “not as fall of noise and dust 
and confusiop, but as something silent, 
grand, and everlasting ” : 


Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 





Many other parts of the town are touched 
upon by the poets ; but to enumerate them 
all would prove an overlong tale. Thus 
tavern life has a poetry or versification of 
its own. Who does not remember the 
‘‘Tabard Inn” in Southwark, and the 
pilgrims, “well nine-aud-twentie in a 
companie,” who would ride to Canterbury ? 
Or again, the association of Tennyson with 
the tavern in Fleet Street, pulled down, 
alas! in 1881: 

O plump head waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort, 

How goes the time? Tis five o’clock. 
Go fetch a pint of port. 

Audrew Marvel’s verses remind us of 
the sundial which once stood in the Privy 
Garden at Whitehall, and of the escapades 
of the Merry Monarch’s courtiers : 

This place for a dial was too insecure, 
Since a guard and a garden could not it defend, 


For so near to the Court they will never endure 
Any witness to show how their time they misspend. 


Much has been written of Westminster 
Abbey : 


They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


The last words of Henry the Fourth, 
according to Shakespeare, were : 


Bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie: 
In that Jerusalem shall Henry die. 


At the old Gate House prison of West- 
minster, Richard Lovelace wrote the beauti- 
ful song, 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

The beauties of the Parks and of 
Kensington Gardens have been celebrated 
in verse. 

Of all parts of England Hyde Park hath the name, 
For coaches and horses and persons of fame, 
goes the old ballad. A modern poet asks 
concerning Rotten Row, 
Who now perfornis a caracole, 
and continues, 
We're clad to climb a Perthshire glen, 
There’s nothing of the haute école 
In Rotten Row from eight to ten. 

Matthew Arnold loved the countrified 
aspect of Kensington Gardens : 

In this lone open glade I lie, 

Screened by deep boughs on either hand, 
And at its end to stay the eye 
Those black-crowned, red-boled pine-trees stand. 

As a contrast to this rural calm we have 
another poet praising Piccadilly : 

Shops, palaces, bustle and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels and the murmur of trees, 

By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 

Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly. 

Thus have “ Ballads of Babylon” been 
sung in all ages in various keye. 
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IDLING AT MONTE CARLO. 
THE baggage men at Genoa winked at 
} each other when I bade them register 
| my portmanteaux to Monte Carlo. Me- 
; thought, too, their eyes sought the region 
| of my pockets somewhat compassionately. 
Bat in truth they made a mistake, if 
{ they fancied I was going to the fair spot 
| asavictim. I believe I have learnt better 
than that. Besides, I had but three spare 
| days at my disposal and money left only 
for their provision. I did not contemplate 
{ playing the fool with my few surviving 
j napoleons, and bringing myself to the 
humiliating point which compels either 
& peremptory wire to England for funds, 
an appeal to an hotel-keeper, or a visit to 
a Hebrew with my watch and chain in 
j hand to back my request for a loan at 
} about one hundred per cent. per diem. 

No, the true way to catch the flavour 
of this most alluring nook is to go as a 
spectator of the folly of others. The Casino 
| administration don’t want such visitors, 
| Their notices in the saloons observe that 
persons who do not play are not invited to 
take seats at the roulette tables. But, on 
the other hand, they cannot in decency ask 
every applicant for a ticket to the rooms: 
; “ Does monsieur propose to risk any money, 
} and if so, how much?” Nor would such 
} a course profit them. It would make too 
| little allowance for the insidious fascination 
of the game, 

The administration wisely therefore in- 
scribes in its ledgers the names of all 
| decently dressed persons—and some scarcely 
1 that—who take off their hats to it in the 
| official “ bureau” and proffer their request. 
That was how I came to be standing 
} with the rest at the middle table in the 
middle room of the suite of gaming apart- 
ments; this, too, only an hour after my 
; arrival at the hotel. 

Never had the beautiful coast seemed 
j to me more lovely. In England bitter, 
| humid cold had held us shivering. Here 
the sunshine was like a caress. The sea 
throbbed blue against the russet rocks with 
their garniture of aloes and prickly pear. 
One walked gaily up and down the steep 
roads free of overcoat, charmed by the 
distant purple headlands; Monaco’s bold 
fortress rock ; the gay villas, white-faced, 
profase in ornament, and red-roofed ; and 
tickled in thoughts at least—perhaps in 
pocket to boot—by the two assuming pin- 
| wacles of the Casino, like the asses’ ears of 





human imbecility set jeeringly towards the 
heavenr. 

The old set of people, of course. Over- 
dressed women, tinkling with jewellery and 
leaving behind them in the mild, still air an 
asphyxiating trail of lavender or ‘‘poudre de 
riz” ; white-haired men, spruce as Generals, 
with the brightness of eye that appertains 
rather to sweet seventeen than hoary 
seventy ; damsels fair to see, but not good 
to know ; undergraduates from our English 
Universities, exalted with hope or with 
ominously clouded faces; colonists with 
pockets full of money, which they are pre- 
pared to empty in their enjoyment of what 
they call ‘‘a little flatter”; seedy, ab- 
sorbed persons who are thinking still, as 
they thought years ago, how on earth they 
could have been mad enough to play on 
the previous day against their lack, and 
so lose those precious forty or fifty franca ; 
and amid these haunters of the tables, 
shrewd valetudinarians, Germans of all 
kinds, from the student to the bridegroom 
—his bride is nearly sure to be pretty— 
and a multitude of ladies of an uncertain 
age, who love the music and excitement of 
Monte Carlo in the season, though if you 
mentioned the tables they would shake 
their heads in sorrowfal condemnation of 
the iniquity ! 

I suppose while gambling continues to 
be licensed here, there will be little 
variation in the character of its patrons, 

‘A bad season, monsieur!” the hotel 
porter had murmured to me, cap in hand, 
in the hotel hall. 

So much the better, thought I. A bad 
season meant a front room looking on the 
water, which I knew would anon be lit by 
a full moon and with the tiers of Monaco’s 
lamps climbing the darkness like—like 
nothing except the modern presentment of 
a rocky town seen under civilised con- 
ditions after sunset, 

It was even so; I could not have been 
more snugly or picturesquely berthed. 

This settled to my entire contentment, 
I strolled to the Casino. The chief com- 
missioner, or ticket distributor—to give 
him his more plebeian but exact titlh—was 
in an unhallowed temper when I, too, 
demanded admission. He pretended that 
my French accent was difficult for hin—an 
absurd thing. And after that he seemed to 
think that he and his masters were doing 
me a favour in subscribing my ticket—a 
still more patently absurd thing. He and I, 
in fact, parted with bows as inimically genial 
as those of two diplomatists who have, 
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metaphorically speaking, just been shaking 
the national fist in each other’s faces, 

“Faites votre jeu, monsieur !” 

The old cry, here, there, and yonder; 
the old sounds and smells that it recalls ; 
the chink of gold and silver; the rattle of 
the ball ; the murmurs of mortals, and the 
suffocating sweetness of a hundred different 
perfumes on as many different skins ; all 
mingled in the luxurious rooms that shun 
ventilation as they would a convocation of 
the world’s clergy. 

“IT say, what a nuisance—I've got no 
more with me !” 

I heard the words close to me. A hand- 
some woman spoke thus to a martial-look- 
ing gentleman with white moustache, waxed, 
and the air of half a Mephistopheles, The 
gentleman professed desolation, pleaded 
poverty the most dire, opened his palms, 
smiled, and sent his attention back to the 
table, 

The lady rustled softly elsewhere. The 


odds are about four to one that she tried 
a Briton next, and the younger the better 
for her chances, 
At this table the number fourteen 
~~ twice occurred in four spins of the 
all, 


You may imagine the consequences. 
At each end of it the gamesters struggled 
to put their crowns and napoleons on the 
“ middle dozen,” or the pair, trio, quartette, 
or transversal including the number four- 
teen. This same number was also largely 
covered as a sole investment. 

A millionaire or something of the kind 
had just arrived at the table. He hada 
bundle of one-thousand franc notes in his 
hand, two or three of which the table’s 
cashier obligingly changed for him. This 
gave him a double handfal of gold pieces ; 
and these gold pieces he dispersed about 
the table with an indifference to method 
that evidently wrung the vitals of the 
habitués and habituées who trade on five- 
franc pieces alone. The numbers from 
twelve to sixteen he almost covered with 
his gold. As a final freak, he threw a 
five-hundred franc note upon zero. 

This venture brought the gentleman 
about eight hundred france, and cost him 
rather more than three thousand. 

“Serve him right!” said the looks of 
the five-franc people as plainly as could be, 

But the millionaire only smiled and pre- 
pared to be more lavish than ever. Though 
the number thirty-three had come up 
instead of fourteen or any of its neighbours, 
he did not mean to desert these likely 
“teens,” Again he scattered his gold; 





and again his losses were several fold his 
gains. Yet a third time he ventured. 
Five thousand francs were spread about the 
cloth. A note for a thousand francs lay 
upon number fourteen. 

The good gentleman at any rate pro- 
vided us with a little agreeable excitement. 

But number three came up, which had 
been by him totally neglected. 

Then he went his way elsewhere, no 
more concerned at having dropped about 
five hundred pounds in two minutes than 
you or I would be to lose a pin. 

So coy a dame is Fortune, and so irritat- 
ing, that she must needs the next spin 
bring number fourteen once more to the 
front. The five-franc players looked at 
each other. The millionaire ought not 
to have been so impatient. If he had 
increased his atakes once more he would 
have made that table’s bank totter. 

I left the rooms to draw a full pure 
breath outside. How big the trunks of the 
palms have grown! One may look about 
in the tropics a good deal and fail to find 
such superb specimens of tropical trees. 

The vigilant gendarmes, in their bright 
crimson and blue, are as numerous as ever 
in the gardens. It is a bore that they 
should spoil the vistas as they do. Even 
as the lackeys within the Casino are for 
ever turning their eyes about the floor, 
searching for dropped pieces, so here 
in the gardens the soldiers have an un- 
comfortable air of practised psychologists, 
They seem to be straining to read what is 
in your mind as you wander in these 
glorious green avenues, steeped in solitude 
though within stone’s throw of the Casino. 
I have seen an enthusiastic German botanist 
followed to and fro here for minutes by a 
suspicious man in crimson and blue. The 
botanist was seedy in his attire, and as 
absorbed as the genius is supposed to be. 
He looked like one meditating about the 
insufficiency of life unless cheered by the 
luck at the tables that had not been his 
portion, 

By the sea, on the semicircular green 
beneath the terrace, above which the 
Casino lifts high its meretricious face, they 
were pigeon-shooting. A hundred or two 
visitors were watching the sport—so it is 
called—chatting under parasols, laughing 
and jesting. When the shot was heard 
they looked to see if it was a kill or a miss. 
Perhaps the bird was hit, but not mortally. 
It fluttered round and round ahd settled on 
an adjacent roof. Or it was hit badly and 
the brisk retriever had no difficulty in 
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fetching it to have its neck wrung as a 
finale. Under the stimulus of these scenes 
the visitors laughed, and talked, and jested, 
and the ladies congratulated themselves 
and their gowns on the regal weather. 

Thence to the concert-room, at half-past 
two in the afternoon, to stare at the wealth 
of carved work and gilding everywhere ; 
and to yawn—until the famous band began 
to play. 

About a thousand of us were present—I 
write at a venture—and nine hundred or 
so were yawning in the first five minutes. 
Not from weariness of the music. That 
were unlikely, One does not hear such 
instrumentalism elsewhere. But the pol- 
luted air oppressed the lungs. I, for 
my part, felt a hot desire to kick off the 
gilded dome, and take my chance of the 
falling chandelier—a thing that looks tons 
in weight—all for the sake of a pure breath 
or two from outside, and a glimpse of the 
natural sky. 

Thence back to the saloons for the 
interval. 

An English Member of Parliament in- 
terested me for a few moments. He was 
here with his daughter, a pretty and, I 
judge, exciteable girl. 

“ Will you have a coin?” he asked her, 
smiling, as they stood by a_ trente-et- 
quarante table. 

“ Y-e-s,” was the reply, with a blusb, as 
if the thought occurred that it was not 
quite proper. 

The girl put the napoleon on the cloth 

nearest to her. She knew, of course, no 
more than Julius Czesar what she was 
doing. . 
*‘Oh—it’s gone!” she turned and ex- 
claimed with a start, when the cards had 
settled its fate and the croupier took it to 
himself. 

“Will you have another?” asked papa, 
still smiling. 

‘Oh, yes,” said the girl, 

This time there was a win. 

“Lot it stay,” said papa, with the con- 
fident face of one who knows things, 

It stayed and doubled itself twice. 

“T think that ought to do for you,” then 
observed papa, and he playfully touched 
the girl’s chin. 

The latter took her gold pieces blushingly, 
There was an eagerness and yet wonder in 
her face that made one anxious, She did 
not seem at all to want to return to the 
concert-room. 

From the Casino I strolled into the town, 
which has stretched itself largely of late. 





The jewellers’ windows are as attractive 
as ever. The diamonds therein make one 
blink with their brightness. 

* Will not monsieur enter and make a 
selection? There are some charming pen- 
dants for watch-chains that monsieur may 
like to distribute among his friends,’’ 

So spoke a courteous lady, coming upon 
me from a shop. 

The pendants in question mostly bore 
inscriptions of the amorous kind: ‘ Think 
of me!” “Thine for ever!” ‘ My heart 
and thine!” and that sort of thing. 

I made my excuses to the lady, but she 
insisted. It would, she said, help monsieur 
to kill an idle quarter of an hour, if he 
allowed her to have the pleasure of showing 
him some of the shop’s pretty trifles. 

I yielded and was lost. 

However, it was the easiest thing in the 
world to console myself with the reflection 
that the cost of the gold trifle with the 
loving words upon it was less than the 
single napoleon I might risk—and lose— 
in one instant on the green cloth tables 
over the way. 

A flower shop ! 

This, too, was good to see. The roses, 
and violets, and lilies, and camellias—in mid 
January! How could the temptation of 
sending a small box of the pretty gem:— 
outvying the diamonds yonder—be re- 
sisted ? 

Then on in the day’s declining sunshine 
by the high-road that leads, eventually, to 
Nice: past one white hotel after another ; 
villas, palatial and elegant, perched on the 
chimney-pots of those beneath them—ao it 
seemed—lodging-houses, pensions, shops; 
with the bright ripple of the Mediterranean 
seen away on the left, and Monaco’s head- 
land growing nearer. 

As a building site these primeval cliffs 
and olive-woods of Monte Carlo must at 
one time have looked difficult. But money 
works marvels, The red mountain of the 
Dog’s Head will soon, one could imagine, 
have nothing but residences to gaze down 
upon betwixt itself and the sea. 

Anon it is time to dress for dinner and 
prepare for the pleasing conundrums of 
one’s neighbours. The air is so‘ mild, and 
the moon’s beams on the water so fair to 
see, that I dress with the window thrown 
wide open. Monte Carlo’s lights are only 
conjecturable—or rather half so—but those 
of Monaco furrow the southern horizon. 

While I wash I hear the chink of money 
in the next room. Has he—or she—lost 
or won? Perhaps the truth will soon out. 
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But no. One must not expect childish 
confidences between strangers at these 
Monte Carlo dinner-tables. The silences 
are, rather, most eloquent—for a time. 

I am cheek by jowl with a German 
having a most comfortable stomach, and 
with a hooked nose. The idea occurs to me 
that he is a money-lender. Now I know 
better, and apologise to his memory for the 
casual imputation conjecture put upon him. 

Anything—even inexcusable audacity— 
seems better than this funereal reticence 
over the fish as well as the soup. I proffer 
a remark to my neighbour. He does not 
take kindly to it at first. As clear as any- 
thing, he suffers from a temper of some 
description. But I do not let him glide 
out of my hands thus easily. 

And by-and-by I have my reward. His 
little local history is soon told to me, with 
impressive lowerings of voice. 

Large, firm-natured man though he is— 
it is written on his features—he has come 
hither from the north merely for a little 
bout with the tables, 

“I give myself a holiday and I bring 
with me three thousand marks — one 
hundred and fifty pounds—and I hope it 
shall last me three weeks. But I have not 
done well—I have not, and that’s the truth, 
Yesterday I play from two o’clock until ten, 
and I lose eight hundred marks in the time.” 

I mention the evening hours that will 
succeed dinner and the possibility of better 
fortune awaiting him. It is a lesson in 
human nature’s credulity to see how this 
strong-minded person grasps this meagre 
straw of hope held out to him by a stranger. 
And from that time forward the gentle- 
man’s tongue requires a bridle rather than 
a laxative. 

Afterwards the methodical stroll through 
the gardens with a cigar, Hundreds are 
in the same case, and the Casino is our 
common goal, 

Withio there is no sitting room in the 
vestibule. In one corner a gaudy, painted 
woman is puffing at a cigarette brazenly. 
She exchanges nods of good-fellowship 
with passing mankind, Two or three are 
turning tkeir pockets inside out in the 
crowd—reckless of making the public the 
confidante of their misfortunes. Some are 
coming from the rooms with heads erect 
and smiles of triumph, their hands 
fondly in their pockets among bank-notes 
and gold pieces. And to and fro between 
the marble pillars of the hall, as motley a 
host of mortals as you may see anywhere 
pace up and down, smoking, and chattering, 





and musing. A dozen or so ladies with 
white hair are among the crowd. Old men 
are still more numerous. There are 
maidens with bare shoulders, indifferent to 
the bold looks they excite and the con- 
temptuous glances shot at them by others 
of their sex. A few sheepish youths are 
with the rest of us, directing greedy eyes 
towards the rooms to which their verdancy 
denies them the much-desired privilege of 
entrance, 

Another concert at half-past eight, with 
inconquerable drowsiness in its train. I 
fairly sleep through two of its choicer 
“ morceaux,” and so do others. 

After this one more hour’s excitement 
and semi-suffocation at the tables suffices— 
for the night. I see a woman make a 
frenzied and tearful appeal to the croupier 
for money that she vows was hers though 
filched by another. The croupier shrugs 
his shoulders; he is used to such tears. 
Were they of the crocodilean kind? Who 
shall say % 

I do not like the tables towards eleven 
o'clock, the closing time. It seemed better 
to see the night into its last hour 
seated outside, with a cooling drink and 
another cigar, and the lively procession of 
the elated and the disappointed passing 
before me as on a canvas done in colour. 

Then home to the hotel, and the mosquito 
curtains, and the radiant moonlight on the 
water as seen from the embroidered pillow 
to my bed. 

The man who goes to Monte Carlo to 
play misses the flavour of Monte Carlo. 
He is one of the ingredients of the dish— 
for the service of such outsiders as myself 
on this occasion. 





THE CHILDREN. 
ONLY to keep them so, 
Soft, warm, and young ; 
The wee, feeble fingers, 
The babbling tongue. 
Tears that we kiss away, 
Siuiles that we win ; 
Careless of knowledge, 
As guiltless of sin. 
Only to keep them so, 
Frank, true, and pure ; 
Ot our full wisdom 
So lovingly sure. 
Our frown all they shrink from, 
Our fiat their law ; 
Our store, whence all gladness 
They fearlessly draw. 
Only to keep them so, 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips t laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring ; 
Curls that we train to wave, 
Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 


Kach new word a pride. 
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Only to keep them so! 
Women and men 

Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 

Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 

Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 

Tenderly mocking us, 

Old thoughts and ways, 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days, 

Good to us—waiting. 
Our sunset shows fair ! 
But, only to have them so, 
Just as they were ! 





REMINISCENCES OF 
COLLECTOR. 


AN EGG 





ALL men and most women at some time 
in their lives have a mania for collecting. 
This mania takes many forms and lasts for 
various periods—sometimes all the life, 
notably when the matter accumulated is 
money. 

With schoolboys perhaps the favourite 
objects are postage stamps, crests, and 
birds’ eggs. Autographs, postmarks, botani- 
cal and geological specimens, stuffed birds, 
and coins are also gathered in; but 
few of the many hobbies taken up are 
followed out and studied in a methodical, 
usefal manner in after life. Boys tire as 
they grow older, and the collections are lost 
or destroyed, and often valuable acquisi- 
tions pass out of sight and knowledge. 

Elementary butreliablescientific books are 
so cheap nowthat they are within the bounds 
of any schoolboy’s pocket-money, and a 
little less spent on ‘‘ tuck” would enable 
him to get a good grounding in his particu- 
lar hobby, and make him take more 
interest in his collections, so that they might 
become a useful pleasure to him all his life. 
Let him be very carefal to label all his 
specimens with the date and locality, and 
the correct name if he is certain about it, 
and pay special attention to the fact that 
the labels must not on any consideration 
get mixed. Carelessness in labelling is a 
very bad, but a very easy fault. 

It is such a temptation to put the name 
of some rare species to any specimen that 
in any way resembles the description or 
prints, without any regard tothe fact that per- 
haps the specimen in question may only have 
been taken onceor twice in the country. This 
fault is very easy to fall into in the case of 
birds’ eggs, a form of collecting prominent 
in my mind. The eggs of many species of 
birds vary so much that there are several 
distinct types, many of them closely re- 





sembling those of allied species, I well 
remember the number of species an am- 
bitious schoolfellow of mine coined out of 
about a dozen eggs of the common guille- 
mot, a very good example in point. An- 
other instance is the little blue egg of the 
dunnock or hedge accentor. Many aschool- 
boy imagines he sees a resemblance in the 
shape, size, or colour to the redstart’s eggs, 
and promptly labels some of them with 
that name, without any regard to the fact 
that he took the eggs out of a nest ina 
hedge, and probably might have seen the 
bird if he had taken the trouble to look. 
The eggs of warblers and ducks give scope 
for an endless amount of fraudulent 
naming, for such it certainly is. A rough 
note-book, with a few facts about the locality 
of the nest, the shape dnd materials it is 
built of, number of eggs, and appearance 
or behaviour of the bird, is always useful, 
and will prevent or correct error in after 
years, 

If the boy takes care of his details and 
follows up the pursuit, he will some day 
be glad of the drudgery, and will not only 
find that his collection will bs useful to 
him and to others, but that it will be a 
source of never-ending pleasure in recalling 
to him remembrances of the happiest days 
of his life. 

The collection must not be an accumu- 
lation of as many specimens as possible, 
that is a useless cruelty. 

The wholesale destruction of life never 
makes a man scientific, nor is it an edifica- 
tion to any one. Let the lad collect care- 
fally what he wants and only what he 
wants, and do it all with the spirit of love 
for the beautiful creatures Heaven has 
placed round about him and put within his 
grasp. Let him care far more about the 
note-book than the cabinet or the gun. 

It is of the memories brought up by 
looking over a collection that I propose 
to write—not the scientific value. That 
speaks for itself. Each specimen taken by 
oneself recalls the spot and the occasion ; 
bought or exchanged specimens never have 
this value. The mere accumulation of 
numbers can never teach much or give 
this special pleasure. 

Opening the drawers and glancing down, 
our eyes light on a clutch of kestrel’s 
eggs, and the subtle influence of memory 
carries us with it, and we are in a small 
wood on a well-preservad estate. 

In front of us is a tall, smooth-boled tree, 
and by our side the keeper with his gun. Jast 
over the edge of the nest we can see the tail 
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of the bird projecting. The keeper moves a 
few paces away to where he can command 
a clear reach of sky, and then we smite the 
tree with our sticks. Off flies the lady to 
her doom. The keeper rapidly raises his 
weapon, takes a quick sight, and the 
murdered mother falls at our feet. A 
smart shin up the tree, and eggs and mother 
are ours. Note how rubbed and denuded 
of feathers her poor maternal breast is, 
Poor kestrel! our desire for you and yours 
prevented us from giving our opinion that 
you were a very harmless bird in the 
coverts, and much preferred mouse to 
pheasant, 

Next to the kestrels, a clutch of merlins 
carries us to the rocky cliffs of Wales. 

The sea is breaking with a roar on the 
rocks below us, tossing the long brown 
seaweed about in a mass of foam. An 
oystercatcher is whistling anxiously on a 
rock near the water. Two rock pipits have 
followed us in great alarm for a quarter of 
a mile, and are just turning, satisfied that 
we are safely past their cosy little nest, 
when up rises the little blue hawk with a 
chattering scream, and dashes away round 
the point. Her mate is sitting watching 
on a wall near at hand, and quickly follows 
her. A careful search for a few minutes, 
and in a roughly scratched hollow on the 
top of the cliff we find her four red eggs, 
and the prize is ours. On these same 
cliffs we remember how, suspended by a 
cow’s halter borrowed from a neighbouring 
farm, we step by step descended the pre- 
cipitous crags to take a kestrel’s nest. 
What a curious sensation it was, as we left 
hold of the friendly rocks and bent down 
to the nest, with the waves curling and 
surging on the ugly stones below! A great 
black-backed gull’s egg recalls an island 
close at hand ; and how we sat waiting for 
the tide to go down spfficiently for us to 
run across the slippery rocks—for it is 
only an island when the tide is up—only 
to find the nest empty and the birds gone, 
We obtained the egg later from a farmer 
who had taken it. 

Another glance, and we are back in a 
Cheshire fox covert—peering into a spar- 
rowhawk’s nest containing five beautifully 
mottled eggs. The keeper said he placed 
a trap in that nest the year before, and 
sure enough, under the eggs and a layer of 
sticks is the rusty but still unsprung trap 
that failed in its fell purpose, 

Then the scene shifts to a larch planta- 
tion by the side of one of the most beautiful 
lakes in Cumberland, and in a tree over- 





hanging the path we are almost touching a 
tawny owi, seated on three eggs in the old 
nest of a carrion crow. What delightful 
memories that owl’s egg conjures up; 
a peaceful spring evening, a lazy drift in a 
boat, no light save from the stars and the 
soft sheen of the water, not a ripple dis- 
turbing the glassy surface, not a sound but 
the occasional quack of a mallard or the 
chuckle of a belated waterhen. Suddenly 
from the wooded bank comes the weird, 
mournful, but beautiful note of the tawny 
owl. Hardly have the echoes been thrown 
back from the mountains when far up the 
lake another answers, and then another, 
till the quiet night resounds with their 
musical calls, 

A very prettily marked clutch of eggs 
of the familiar little robin takes us to per- 
haps one of the wildest and most striking 
of all the English lake district scones. 
We are standing in the road that leads up 
the lovely valley of Wastdale ; to our right 
lies the calm but awesome lake, with the 
dark, steep screes rising sheer from the 
deep water opposite. In front is that 
wonderful panorama of peaks—Sca Fell, 
The Pikes, Great End, Great Gable, Green 
Gable, and the winding tracks over Sty- 
head, Scarf Gad, and Blacksail, finishing 
with Pillar and Steeple on the left. 

Close to the robins our eyes wander to 
five pearly white eggs, nothing but empty 
shells of dipper or water-ouzel ; but we, 
looking at them, remember lying on the 
grass in one of those beautiful stony 
valleys by the side of a clear, babbling 
Cheshire trout-stream, which only a few 
miles below changes its crystal transpa- 
rency for the “dank and foul” of manufac- 
tories and dyeworks, and flows on to 
pollute that great artery of the north—the 
Mersey. Here, above the smoke and din 
of works, all is ‘‘ undefiled.” The ring- 
ouzel is singing in the heather above us, 
the distant crow of the grouse sounds from 
moors, the trout rises in the deep pool at 
our feet. 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow and dreaming pool, 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming weir. 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall, where the church bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled, 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

And there might be the veritable water- 
ouzel singing under the bank. What a 
pretty little song it is! Now he dives into 
the water and runs along the pebbles at the 
bottom, searching for caddis worms, then 
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jumping on to a stone he shakes the glitter- 
ing drops off in a perfect little shower, and 
bows and curtsies to us; when here comes 
his mate, settling one minute near him, as 
if to enquire if all is safe, then up she goes 
to her sheltered nest under the overhanging 
bank. Werise and wade across the stream, 
and then begins a chapter of accidents. 

The nest is high up, ten feet above a 
deep pool, and there is only a narrow ledge 
below. We cannot reach it from above, so 
we must try the ledge. One of us, in 
turning a sharp corner, places his foot on a 
projecting piece of wood ; there is a sharp 
crack, a wild clutch at nothing, and a rapid 
plunge into the icy cold water. One stroke 
and the ledge is reached. Then the wet 
and lighter robber shins on to the shoulders 
of his companion, and can just manage to 
reach the nest. Stretching up, he feels for 
the little opening, and out pops the 
frightened dipper, betraying her front door. 
Feeling for the entrance, he loosens two 
big stones, which roll on to the pate and 
shoulders of the supporting thief, cracking 
his crown, but happily he stands firm, 

The eggs are handed down, and once 
more we are safe on the bank, one very 
damp and cold, the other with a broken 
head ; but in possession of the five unbroken 
eggs before us now. 

Here let ms warn the young collector, 
warn him from experience of my own. How- 
ever valuable the prize, it can never justify 
him in risking his life or even his limbs. 
Little annoyances and adventures like the 
one just mentioned only add zest and fun 
to the enterprise ; but if cliff-climbing is to 
be attempted, far more serious consequences 
may ensue unless great care be taken. 
Always remember two facts: first, that 
you cannot always climb down safely where 
you can climb up with ease ; and secondly; 
that every foot and hand hold must be 
carefully tested before any weight is placed 
upon it, for in many places a slip means a 
funeral, 

We were climbing for jackdaws’ nests 
one day in Wales. The cliff was some two 
hundred feet almost sheer from the sea. 
My companion was above me; and finding 
the rock rotten and insecure, I called up to 
him, ‘Be careful, it is loose.” The next 
second he shot past me, dropping upon a 
ledge twenty feet below. In the few seconds 
before he spoke my feelings were not 
enviable. What if he is killed? What if 
a limb is broken? How shall I get him 
home, miles away from help? Bat a re- 
assuring though melancholy voice came 





from the ledge below, “ It is rather loose ” ; 
and luckily nothing but a little stiffness 
was the result, 

Had the ledge not been there, or if it had 
been narrower, I probably should never } 
have cared to relate this experience. After 
that we were more cautious, and conse- 
quently our fate was better than that of a 
poor little lad who, when taking herring- 
gulls’ eggs close to this spot, dropped over 
and was never seen again. The chapter of 
accidents, with the explanation, ‘‘ while 
searching for sea-birds’ eggs,” is a very long } 
and a very sad one, and no boy can be too 
carefal, 

Still scanning the collection, our eyes 
rest on the big, rough-shelled eggs of the § 
fulmar petrel, and we are in thought 
standing in the bows of a small steamer, 
tossing up and down on the huge billows 
of the Atlantic, leaving the coast of Scot- 
land and the Onater Hebrides behind ; 
Lewis and Harris looming blue and misty 
to the north-east, North Uist and Ben- 
becula to the south-east. Far away on the 
western horizon a little hazy rock risee— f 
the island of St. Kilda. Flying by, with } 
no concern for us, are solan geese ; their 
long, powerful, pointed wings carrying them } 
straight to and from their rocky home of 
Boreray, an island of the group. Now one f 
circles high in air, and closing his wings, 
drops head downwards like a stone with a 
mighty splash into the water, and we know 
that some poor fish has met its doom. 
Paffins, razorbills, and guillemots are thick [ 
upon the water. Kittiwake and herring- 
gulls follow in the wake of the boat, with 
barks and laughs, watching with their keen 
eyes for any stray morsel fit to eat that § 
may be thrown overboard. 

No British sea-bird can compete with § 
the fulmar in aérial evolutions. . Watch 
them rising and falling with the waves— }, 
or swooping round with one wing-tip hardly 
an inch from the surface, but never § 
touching. We may watch for hours and 
apparently see no wing stroke; the bird 
seeming to keep up with us simply by 
gliding through the air on outspread § 
pinions set at different angles to the 
breeze, 

Then the landing on the slippery rocks 
of that interesting ‘island, the most 
westerly inhabited rock of the Hebrides ; 
visiting the curious little colony, who 
depend almost entirely on the birds hat }, 
swarm there, and upon charity, for the in- 
habitants are terrible beggars ; the greet- 
ings, the bargainings, the noise, the smell, 
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are things never to be forgotten. The 
fulmar harvest is at its height, and most 
of the men are away catching the young 
birds, but we obtain some of this year's 
eggs from the women. It is evident that 
ornithologists have been there before us, 
for all the eggs are carefully and neatly 
side-blown with drill and blowpipe. 
Where is there another spot in our islands 
at all like St. Kilda {the semicircular line 
of huts with corrugated iron roofs, facing 
the only safe landing-place, the only bay in 
the group. Behind the street, as it is 
called, the land rises rapidly to that great 
cliff, Conagher, one thousand two hundred 
and twenty feet above the ses, with an 
almost sheer precipice on the western side. 
In front of the ‘ town” the island of Doon, 
{ barely separate from St. Kilda, shiolds the 
bay and makes it a fairly safe anchorage 
save In & north-easter. How we remember 
all the too short time spent on the island ! 
Even now a sniff at the eggs brings back 
even more forcibly how the island seemed 
to reek of falmar oil; the food, the clothes, 
the people, the very houses reeked with the 
pungent odour, 

Some puffins’ eggs, and we are away and 
on another island, this time in Cardigan 
Bay. Never do we remember a more 
perfect scene; the sparkling sea is a rich 
deep green, the air is a dancing haze of 
heat, the whitewashed walls of the light- 
house on the island near are dazzling in the 
sunlight. In front of us is a simple 
wooden cross; a priest stands by our side, 
pointing out where they have dug out in 
the sods the rough plan of a monastery. 
A motley group of men stand by—hia 
assistantse—a curious gathering to meet in 
Protestant little Wales: a Welsh and an 
Irish priest, a few Welsh lads, and two or 
three swarthy Spaniards. 

The monastery was never finished; a 
few years later we heard with regret of the 
death of Father Hughes, the originator 
of the scheme. We remember seeing 
and hearing him, as he crossed the bay 
alone in his little sailing boat, singing 
merrily as he steered for his island home. 

As we stand there talking to our genial 
host, and listening to the deep boom of the 
bell-buoy, marking a treacherous rock 
near, our eyes are wandering to the 
crowded bird-life round us, 

Wherever we look are puffins—puffins 
standing in crowds at the mouths of their 
holes ; puffins flying up and down; puffins 
in shoals on the water below us; puffias 
here, puffins there, puffins everywhere. 








What humorous-looking birds they are, 
with big ungainly but brightly coloured 
beaks, short red legs, and squat bodies! 
They are exceedingly tame, and allow us 
to come within a few yards of them, 
before shuffling away and dropping over 
the cliffs into the sea, How we stand and 
laugh at their ridiculous faces, and how 
they croak and gurgle back at us! 

The ground is honeycombed with their 
burrows, and nearly every hole contains 
an egg. How they bite and scratch us ‘ae 
with their huge bills and sharp claws as 
we drag them out; for though their legs 
look very weak, their talons project beyond 
the webs, and soon draw blood. While 
we are getting the eggs one of the boatmen 
calls, “ A seal, a seal,” and runs off to fetch 
a gun—too late, luckily for the seal, 
who sinks rapidly out of sight. The ledges 
below us are covered with guillemots and 
razorbills, and looking landward we can 
see across the mile and a half of sparkling 
water that the cliffs of the coast-line are 
white with swarms of these same birds. 
We are told of “mackerel cocks” flying 
and calling at night; birds that come with 
the mackerel and are seldom seen in the 
daytime ; and we are lucky enough to see 
a string of Manx shearwaters hurriedly 
flying across the water, and conclude that 
these are the birds they mean. 

Once more we are in Cheshire, pushing 
a boat amongst the reeds of one of the 
most strictly preserved of the meres. 

Suspended high up among the tall stems 
we discover the lovely deep nest of the 
little reed-warbler; and note how the 
bird scolds us, as it hangs sideways on 
a stalk, 

Near at hand is a floating mass of 
decomposing rubbish that contains four 
eggs of the great crested grebe. Note 
how the careful mother, before slipping 
quietly under the surface, has covered her 
eggs with dirty flags. They are so stained 
with the green slime that no amount of 
rubbing will ever make them regain their 
original purity, There is the bird swim- 
ing far away now, her long thin neck 
straight up from the water, crowned with ” 
the nuptial crest of feathers, her body 
nearly submerged beneath the surface. 
With a graceful bow she almost leaps out 
of the water, and disappears under the 
surface to rise again fifty or a hundred 
yards away. 

The metallic-voiced coots are swimming 
about outside the reeds, ever keeping a 
watchful eye upon our movements; and 
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from the banks we hear the harsh grating 
cry of the sedge-warbler. 

From Cheshire to Northumberland is a 
long stride, but with a glance at these 
black-headed gull’s eggs we can step it; and 
we are standing by a marshy pool, on the 
high ground overlooking the valley where 
Surrey pitched his camp, when he led his 
troops to Flodden Field. The water is 
covered with the little white gulle, while 
hundreds more fly croaking and screaming 
over our heads. Mallard spring up from 
their nests; a pair of teal follow them; 
and round us, on nearly every clump, are 
clutches of the beautiful mottled eggs of 
the gulls, The birds are not often dis- 
turbed up here on the moors; and after 
choosing a few varied specimens we leave 
them to settle down again, and retreat 
followed by a few poor weeping Rachels 
for a mile or so. 

Then on to the rocky islands of Wales 
again, where the common terns lay their 
two or three eggs on the bare rock ; where 
we scramble about and take what we want ; 
while our boatman keeps his craft from 
being beaten to pieces against the jagged 
rocks with an oar, and argues in Welsh to 
a man who has rowed out to prevent us 
from disturbing the birds, and threatens us 
with the utmost rigour of the law, which 
does not terrify us much. 

And then to the shingly beach, where 
the more local lesser tern breeds; where 
we sit for hours watching the valiant little 
sea-swallows chasing the marauding 
black-headed gulls and crows away from 
their eggs. If these thieves can find the 
eggs they must have keen sight indeed, for 
we might pace up and down for hours and 
never come across a single nest, unless we 
accidentally trod upon one ; for the lesser 
terns’ and ring-dotterels’ eggs are so per- 
fectly coloured in unison with their sur- 
roundings that mere searching for them 
will only waste time and temper. Bat we 
sit quietly on the sandhills, and soon the 
foolish bird drops down straight upon the 
nest, Fixing our eyes upon the spot, and 
not allowing our attention to be distracted 
by the bird when she rises, we walk straight 
to the spot, plant a stick in the sand 
and work carefully round it, and within a 
yard or two we invariably find the nest. 
Even then if we take a look round, it is 
difficult to find it again, the harmony of 
colouring between the eggs and the pebbly 
sand is so complete. 

Then literally into a rabbit-hole, digging 
away with a borrowed spade and our hands, 


until we grub out sixteen shelducks’ eggs, 
ten feet from the mouth; only two of 
which we can take, as they are chipping 
and will shortly be hatched. Of the two 
unchipped eggs, one contains a dead 
youngster, and the other is addled. Oh, 
the horrors of blowing them! Again, sit- 
ting one on each side of a pail, blowing our- 
selves out of breath, and making our heads } 
and ears ache, getting out the contents of 
one hundred ‘and twenty guillemots’ eggs, 
every one of them with different markings ! 

Next, standing by a mere-side, disputing 
with a foolish swan for the possession of 
her unfertilised eggs. We reach them with 
a scoop at the end of a long stick, for we 
dare not venture within range of her 
powerful wings. She hisses and fights 
with the savageness that only a swan can 
show ; but we take two or three, and leave § 
the poor deluded bird to continue sitting 
on the remainder till she tires, for they 
can never hatch. So memory carries us to 
various scenes and through many incidents, 
Searching the moors for curlews, golden 
plover, and twite; the woods for blackcaps § 
and hawfinches ; the hedgerows for shrikes 
and many smaller game; knee-deep in a 
stream, grabbing out/a filthy kingfisher’s 
nest ; climbing for jays, carrions, and jack- 
daws; and lying down on the sand to 
watch ring-dotterels to their nests, Moor, 
marsh, wood, hedgerow, lake-side, and sea- 
coast, each with its special treasures and 
individual beauties, 

And so one could go on yarning about 
every self-taken specimen in the cabinet ; 
each one has its individuality in the 
memory of the collector, and though they 
may be pretty objects, or of scientific value f 
to the outsider, the real pleasure to be § 
derived is only to be enjoyed by the 
person who has actually assisted at the § 
taking of the specimen ; who watched the 
mother bird, and noted her beauties ; who } 
saw the scenery and enjoyed the fresh air, 
the sun, and the rain—for under certain 
circumstances rain is not at all bad. Let 
the lad who collects learn to love the 
objects he collects; to take more than a 
passing interest in them ; and what is only § 
a hobby in his youth will be a lifelong joy 
and pleasure to him. 


A LITTLE COQUETTE. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 








CHAPTER IIL, 
THE morning of the ball dawned, and 








found Hilda looking pale and washed out. 
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Her mother glanced at her sharply and dis- 
approvingly every now and then. 

“You had better go for a good quick 
walk, and get a little colour into your 
cheeks,” she remarked after breakfast was 
over, at which meal Hilda had eaten nothing. 
* You will look quite plain to-night if you 
don’t take care, I should like you to do 
Lord Langridge credit.” 

‘Yes, I suppose I ought to,” said Hilda 
languidly, “‘ especially after he has had that 
wall pulled down on purpose for me, But 
I am afraid this is one of my plain days, 
mamma. I am sorry to say they are getting 
more frequent,” 

“Tf you persist in dressing in black, you 
will look positively haggard,” said Mrs. 
Clifford disapprovingly. 

People will think that I am head over 
ears in love, then, so it is all right. I 
don’t think a person in my interesting 


position should be in valgar health.” 


* At least you will go out for a blow?” 
said Mrs. Clifford, abandoning the subject 
of the black gown as one too hopeless to be 
further considered, 

‘No, I think not, mamma, I shall have 
plenty of exercise to-night, you know.” 

“You are so obstinate,” said Mrs. 
Clifford fretfully; “you go out in all 
weathers usually, and on a lovely day 
like this you mope indoors, You are very 
trying, Hilda. Langridge was very dis- 
pleased with you yesterday.” 

“ Was he?” said Hilda carelessly. 

Mrs, Clifford valiantly repressed a desire 
to crush her with the suggestion Langridge 
made yesterday about breaking off the 
She felt that Hilda was quite 
equal to saying that she was glad that 
Langridge had come to his senses at last. 

True to her resolution, Hilda did not go 
out, but the evening found her looking very 
far from plain. She had managed to call 
up a colour to her cheek and a sparkle to 
her eye. Langridge would have no reason 
to complain of her looks. 

They entered the magnificent ball-room 
a little late. Langridge hurried up to 
greet and welcome them. 

Does it look nice? Is it all right?” he 
whispered anxiously to his fiancée as he 
led her to a charming alcove, hung with 
the costly garlands that she had chosen. 

Hilda gave a glance round, and replied 
languidly that everything was “quite nice.” 
In reality she was rather impressed by the 
magnificence of the room, but it was just 
as well to keep Langridge cool. 

“The oddest thing!” he began, as he 





sat down by her, “that fellow Curwen’s 
turned up again! Rin up against him 
yesterday afternoon. We used to be rather 
chums years ago. He isn’t a bad sort.” 

Hilda opened her soft plumed black fan. 

“T hope you didn’t ask him here to- 
night?” she said rather sharply. 

“T_T’m awfully sorry. I asked him 
without thinking,” stammered Langridge 
in confusion. “Don’t you like him? I 
felt I couldn’t do anything else.” 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter!” said Hilda, 
“ Another man is a good thing, perhaps.” 

His anxiety for fear that he had offended 
her being relieved, Langridge edged a little 
nearer, and began to compliment her on 
her dress, 

“You look perfectly lovely to-night, 
Hilda,” he remarked admiringly, as he 
watched the graceful figure in the black 
and jet that fitted her like a sheath. 

“T am glad you like it. Mamma wanted 
to deck me out in white satin; but it 
savoured too much of the bridal garland 
for me. I don’t want to be a victim before 
my time.” 

“A victim?” said Langridge, in a low 
voice, taking her programme in his hand, 
and mechanically writing his initials oppo- 
site all the waltzes. 

“A willing victim, of course,” said Hilda 
cheerfully. ‘ Come, Langridge, you and I 
must open the ball, you know!” 

The band struck up, and they began to 
dance. Langridge was not a good waltzer. 
Hilda did her best not to lose her temper. 

“If you didn’t tread on my toes quite so 
much, and hold me with such a fearful 
grip, I fancy we should get on better,” she 
suggested breathlessly, after they had 
cannoned into the fourth couple, 

“Tm so sorry. I’m afraid I’m very 
clumsy. But it’s jolly, isn’t it?” 

His face was beaming. Its expression 
of delight suddenly irritated Hilda. 

‘Tt may be jolly, but it is most fatiguing. 
I really must sit down. My dear Langridge, 
I should die of suffocation if I danced often 
with you, and my clothes would be torn to 
shreds,” 

Langridge stood back against a wall with 
the air of a schoolboy who has just been 
severely reprimanded. 

“ We will sit out the waltzes, then,” he 
—- presently, “it will be just as 
nice,” 

Hilda yawned behind her fan, and con- 
templated her programme, which was quite 
fall. She deliberately ran her pencil 
through four of Langridge’s dances, 
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“It is such bad form to be always 
dancing together,” she said, “and as for 
sitting out instead, we might as well be 
Hodge and Betsy at once.” 

Langridge felt that Hodge and Betsy, in 
spite of their vulgar unconventionality, 
would probably have enjoyed themselves 
more than he was doing. 

Hilda sat back and surveyed the room. 
The ball was a brilliant one, everything 
that money could do had been done, her 
programme was crowded, every attention 
was paid her, she was the queen of the 
evening. She wondered if she had ever 
felt so unhappy. 

Captain Curwen came up before the 
waltz was ended. Hilda had been con- 
scious of his presence the moment he had 
entered the room. Langridge suddenly 
remembered his duties, and hurried away 
to greet some new arrivals, ‘Captain 
Curwen dropped into the vacant seat. 

“ What made Langridge burst into this 
ball?” he asked languidly, after a few 
commonplaces had been exchanged, and the 
umbrella subject had been worn more 
threadbare than the umbrella itself. ‘ He’s 
a good little chap, but not quite up to this 
sort of thing.” 

Hilda comprehended at once that Captain 
Carwen was unaware of her engagement to 
his host. 

“Why should he not give a ball?” sho 
demanded. 

“Ob, no reason whatever! But good- 
ness gracious me, don’t you think that tea- 
roses, and waltzes, and Langridge sound 
rather incongruous ?” 

Hilda’s glance followed his. It rested on 
Langridge’s short, stout form reclining un- 
gracefully near a bank of ferns and roses. 
He had never seemed so utterly common- 
place in her eyes. 

‘The room looks bigger somehow, too,” 
went on Captain Curwen, looking round ; 
“surely the man has had the wall taken 
down! Whattomfoolery!” . 

He took her programme and looked at 
it. 
‘Fall up, I see. Bat there is an extra 
after supper. Will you give me that?” 

He pencilled his initials without waiting 
for a reply, and walked away. 

Hilda sank back with flushed cheeks, 
She felt she could not tell him of the 
engagement. 

She went through the dances almost 
mechanically after that. The music seemed 
too loud, the dresses too gay, the room too 
light, the perfume of the flowers too heavy. 





The ball was a brilliant success, no doubt, 
but she had never enjoyed anything less. 
Now and then she caught a glimpse of her- 


Lself in the glass, and was struck with the 


almost serpentine grace of her own figure, 
clad in that sheath of glittering black. 
She recognised that she was looking her 
handsomest. A wild, coquettish desire 
came over her to have Captain Curwen at 
her feet again. She had made him care 
once; she would make him care again. 

Her dance with Langridge passed almost 
unheeded. He trod on her toes as heavily, 
and tore her gown as clumsily as ever; but 
she never said a word. Langridge was 
well pleased. 

He took her in to supper, and saw that 
she had everything she wanted before he 
attended to his other guests, Hilda took 
all his devotion as a matter of course. She 
had always done so. 

_ When she re-entered the ball-room it 
was on Captain Curwen’s arm. Only a 
few couples were waltzing slowly round. 
The room was almost empty. 

He slipped his arm round the glittering 
waist, and they went circling round to- 
gether. A very different waltzing this from 
poor Langridge’s scrambles and tumbles, 
They retired into the conservatory before 
the music stopped, and ensconced them- 
selves comfortably behind a large palm. 
Captain Curwen took her fan, and began 
to wave it to and fro. 

“T have jast learned who knocked the 
wall down,” he said, smiling at her. 
* Langridge has informed me that you have 
made him the happiest of men. Allow me 
to congratulate you.” 

Hilda gave a little gasp. He knew that 
she was engaged; he knew and did not care! 

‘‘Thank you,” she answered after a 
moment’s pause, during which she collected 
herself for battle. ‘' Yes, I am responsible 
for the wall and the roses, and all the other 
absurdities which you found so incon- 
gruous,” 

“They are not incongruous for you— 
only for Langridge,” he returned, smiling, 
“T remember you had a leaning towards 
fal-lals and frivolity always.” 

He could remember her tastes and not 
feel a pang that they could never now be 
of any real interest to him! She felt 
furiously angry that the power she had once 
had to move him was no longer in existence. 

“ Langridge says you are to be married 
in three months,” went on Captain Carwen, 
without a trace of regret in his voice; ‘I 
hope you mean to ask me to the wedding.” 
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“Oh, certainly,” answered Hilda, with a 
strong effort repressing her desire to for- 
bid his presence at that ceremony once and 
for all. ‘“I—we shall be delighted. I 
believe Langridge is to be decked in orange 
blossom as well as myself, It will be a 
very pretty sight.” 

He laughed a little. 

“No doubt. I wouldn’t miss it for 
worlds! Langridge will look very hand- 
some in orange blossom,” he added medi- 
tatively. 

She took her fan from him and began 
to play with it. 

**T suppose your mother is very glad to 
have you at home again?” she said, with 
a determined change of subject. 

“She says so. She thinks, however, 
that I shall find Curwen Manor dull after 
the dissipation of an Indian life,” 

“ And shall you?” 

‘‘At present I feel as if I should be 
dead-of ennui in a week. I dare say your 
wedding will cheer me up.” 

“T don’t know why you keep harping 
on my wedding,” said Hilda rather 
sharply. 

“It appears to be the one exciting event 
of the day. Every one I meet asks me 
how I think you are looking, and how 
I think Langridge is looking, and whether 
it is not the most delightful arrangement 
possible. I am _ getting quite into the 
swing myself. I feel I want to talk about 
nothing but white slippers and kid glover, 
and veils and wedding cake.” 

“How very kind of you! You used 
not to take such a deep interest in these 
frivolities in the old days.” 

“The old days!” He looked at her 
steadily fora moment. Her eyes met his 
defiantly. It was as though two antago- 
nists were measuring swords before a duel. 

‘'We are both a good deal wiser since 
those old days,-Hilda. You and I have 
determined to take the world as we find it 
—which is by far the best plan.” 

“You have grown quite philosophical,” 
said Hilda with a short laugh. 

“Ten’t that a great deal better than 
being disagreeable—which is what you 
used to call me in those old days you 
speak of ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know whether it is an improve- 
ment or not,” returned Hilda vaguely. “I 
only know that it makes me think of 
copy-books—and I hate copy-books,” 

‘You have quite a new set of likes and 
dislikes. I used to find it rather difficult 


my brain will not bear the strain of } 
another list.” 

“Tt is Langridge’s brain that has to 
stand that strain, fortunately,” she re. 
sponded. ‘Iam thankful to say that none 
could bear it better.” 

‘‘No, I should say you were quite cut 
out for one another,” said the Captain 
amiably. ‘' Langridge is the soul of good 
nature, and would put up with anything.” 

* Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it, I am delighted to 
bear witness to Langridge’s power of en- 
durance, You would be quite beyond most 
men.” 

“‘T suppose you think that Langridge is 
a fool for wanting to marry me?” said 
Hilda, with an angry flash. 

“Not at all. Some men require constant 
excitement—and difficulty. 1 should think 
you would supply him with both. You 
must not mind a few home truths, Hilda. 
Remember, I have known you ever since 
you had a pigtail and wore short frocks,” 
he added, smiling. 

“T can only remember how horrid you 
used to be,” retorted Hilda impetuously, 
“Oh, I am a perfect brute, I know—but 
an unintentional brute after all,” said the | 
Captain, smiling again. ‘' You think that 
I have not improved in these three years.?” 
“ You are worse—much worse,” answered 
his companion, with a shake of the head ; 
‘you were hardly to be put up with before, 
but now you are simply insufferable,” 

He rose with a little bow, and offered 
her his arm. 

“Let me lead you to Langridge,” he 
suggested ; “the very sight of him puts one 
in agood humour. He looks as if he would 
like to play skittles after the ball is over. 
He is bubbling over with energy, Langridge 
used to be rather good at skittles,” 

At this moment Langridge’s round face 
appeared at the entrance of the conservatory. 
He saw the couple at once. 

“Ob, here you are,’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly, ‘‘ I have been looking for you 
everywhere, This is our waltz, Hilda 
Shall we sit it out?” 

Sitting out a waltz with Langridge was 
not quite the same thing as sitting out a 
waltz with Captain Carwen. 

“Ob, we will dance it by all means,” 
Hilda said hastily. 

As she walked away on Langridge’s arm 
she was perfectly aware that Captain 
Carwen was scrutinising her at his leisure. 
She wished for the hundredth time that 





to keep up with the old ones. I am afraid 
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want of dignity about a man who only 
reached a little higher than her shoulder. 

She was heartily thankful when the ball 
was over. She resolved never to ask 
Langridge to give another. By the end of 
the night he was hot, dishevelled, and 
redder than ever. He followed her every- 
where to whisper unwelcome compliments 
in her ear. 

“ All the fellows are in love with you,” 
he whispered ecstatically once. 

Hilda’s glance went to the doorway, 
where Captain Curwen was standing with 
a perfectly blank expression of face which 
betokened extreme boredom. 

“ Arethey?” she said. ‘‘Iamafraid you 
exaggerate, Langridge.” 

But he averred that he did not, and that 
it would not be natural if every one were 
not smitten. Who could help loving his 
Hilda? 

Bat his Hilda was only engaged in angry 
meditation as to why Captain Curwen had 
made no effort to dance with her again, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“'NoTHING could be more unfortunate 
than his turning up again like this, just 
when he isn’t wanted,” said Hilda forlornly. 
* Really, Lucy, I think Providence manages 
things very badly. We were all so com- 
fortable before.” 

Lucy, who was sitting well into the fire 
with her gown pulled up to keep it from 
being scorched, replied discreetly that it 
was “a pity.” 

“*A pity,’ indeed! It is a great deal 
worse than that. It is intolerably bad 
taste on his part. Of course it is just like 
him.” 

“You couldn’t expect Captain Carwen 
to stay in India for ever, Hilds.” 

“T never expected him to do anything 
that he ought to do. But, at least, he 
needn’t have chosen this particular time for 
settling down in our midst.” 

“Perhaps it is jast as well that you 
are not yet married,” said Lucy slowly. 

“T wish to goodness I was, on the con- 
trary. I hate Captain Curwen quite as 
much as he hates me. Langridge is worth 
a dozen of him though he is so podgy. 
Bat all the same he is very upsetting.” 

“How did he behave at the ball? I 
wish I had been there, It was jast my 
luck, having this swelled face.” 

“ He was as impertinent as possible, and 
said Langridge and I were cut out for one 
another.” 





“Do you call that impertinent?” said 
Lucy, smiling. 

“Yes, Ido. Poor Langridge was look- 
ing his very worst, and the wretch knew it. | 
I wish the poor boy’s legs were a little 
straighter.” 

‘And Captain Curwen did not succumb 
to your charms again ?” 

“Hardly! I might have been the 
veriest scarecrow for all the compliments 
he paid me. How I should like to bring } 
him to my feet again!” 

Fascinating work for a little coquette {| 
like you. But I should say that it was 
playing with edged tools.” 

“There isn’t any fun in playing with 
blunt ones, Lucy! No, I shall certainly 
do my best to bring down that young man’s 
conceit a little.” 

“You don’t seem to consider Lord Lang- 
ridge much in this playful little scheme of 
yours,” said Lucy. 

“ Langridge isn’t a bit jealous. And he 
is awfully thick-headed. He wouldn't 
know it if I carried on a flirtation under 
his very nose.” 

“He isn’t nearly such a fool as he—as 
he ” Lucy ended in some confusion 
and looked appealingly at her friend. | 

Hilda laughed. 

“You needn’t be afraid of offending me, 





my dear. I am not sensitive about Lang- 
ridge. Perhaps he isn’t!” 


She departed soon after this, a dainty 
figure in her fars and bright-winged hat. 

On the road home she met her victim. 
She stopped and held out her hand. 

“ How do you do?” said Captain Cur- f 
wen, accepting the hand and the situation 
with equal gravity. ‘‘I hope you arenone } 
the worse for your dissipation ? ” 

Hilda flashed a look at him from eyes 
that used to move him to an inward 
tumult in the old days. 

“Do I look any the worse?” she asked 
coquettishly. 

He scrutinised her calmly, and she } 
flushed a little. 

“N-no, I suppose not,” he remarked. “OE 
course you are three years older than when 
I last saw you.” 

‘ 2 That means—— ?” said Hilda, morti- 
ed. 

“ Nothing more than what I said. One 
cannot defy time,” he answered coolly. 

“TI think you are the very rudest person 
I ever knew,” said Hilda very angrily. 

“Yes, I know. I have accepted the 
situation, and I thought that you were 
doing the same. I am a brate, of course,” 
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After a silence he went on: 

‘Bat I heard some very flattering re- 
marks made about you at the ball, As 
Langridge’s future wife, you naturally ex- 
cited much comment, Would you like to 
hear them %” 

“ Not at all, thank you.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes. I 
should have thought you would have 
jumped at the chance of seeing yourself 
as others see you,” 

“T find seeing myself as you see me 
quite enough.” - 

“Oh, you may always trast me to tell 
you the truth, Hilda.” 

She stopped and looked at him. 

* Are you always going to be so horrid 
to me?” she asked him plaintively. 

Captain Carwen privately thought her 
mouth very pretty at that moment, and 
her whole expression positively enchanting, 
but he only replied serenely : 

“Not horrid. Oh dear, no, I will pay 
you the most florid complimentsif you like.” 

“But they will not be sincere,” said 
Hilda, pouting. 

‘Well, perhaps not,” agreed the Captain 
readily; “but sugar- plums are always 
pleasant. We don’t stop to ask what they 
are made of.” 

“ Copy-book again!” said Miss Clifford, 
with a shrag of her shoulders, resuming 
her walk. ‘ You have only two styles of 
conversation—both equally disagreeable.” 

The red gables were in sight now, and 
when they drew near the gate Hilda held 
out her hand to say good-bye. 

“Tt is four o’clock—just tea-time. I am 
coming in to see your mother.” 

Hilda put her hand in her muff again, 
and went through the gate he opened for 
her. She did not press the self-invited 
guest to enter. When they got into the 
drawing-room Langridge was there before 
them, in the full enjoyment of tea and 
muffins. Hilda noticed at once that his 
flaring blue tie accorded ill with the large 
check suit he wore. 

‘“‘ What a colour you've got!” said Lang- 
ridge admiringly, rushing to get a chair for 
her, and upsetting a small table on the 
way. ‘You look as fresh as a daisy after 
the ball. Doesn’t she, Curwen ?” 

Captain Curwen replied with smooth 
politeness that Miss Clifford was looking 
charming. Hilda’s colour became more 
brilliant than ever. She devoted herself 
entirely to Langridge after that, and did 
not speak to Captain Curwen for the 
rest of the afternoon. Langridge was 





enchanted. She had seldom smiled upon 
him like this. He told her about the green- 
house he was building for her, and asked 
if she thought a bow-window would bs 
an improvement to the drawing room. 

Hilda entered into the plans with anima- 
tion, and even went so far as to choose 
the colour for her boudoir farniture, which 
she had refused to consider before. 

“Come over to the Abbey to-morrow— 
you and your mother,” said Langridge, in 
the seventh heaven of delight. “I want 
your advice about the window. I think it 
should be on the south side.” 

Hilda graciously accepted the invitation, 
and Langridge promised to give them 
launch. 

“You come too, Carwen, old fellow,” 
he added, giving the Captain a slap on the 
back that made him wince; “ you are up 
to all sorts of dodges in the way of 
architecture, I know.” 

Hilda opened her lips to speak, but 
closed them again quickly. 

“T shall be delighted,” said the Captain 
pleasantly. 

It was positively intolerable to Hilda that 
Captain Curwen should go over her future 
home with her. She knew his quiet smile 
of superiority so well. How he would look 
when Langridge said or did something 
more clumsy than usual | 

“Whatever possessed you to ask him, 
Langridge?” she demanded crossly, as 
soon as the Captain had left the room. 

“TI thought he might be able to advise 
us about the bow window,” replied Lang- 
ridge, the exuberance of his spirits some- 
what sobered by her tone. “ He is having 
something of the sort done at Curwen 
Manor, and he might give us a wrinkle.” 

Hilda said no more, but Langridge 
understood that he was in disgrace, and 
departed much crestfallen. 

Bat at the morrow’s lunch she was 
brighter than ever, and made herself 
enchanting to both the men. She sat on 
Langridge’s right hand and absorbed his 
whole attention as usual, but she was quite 
conscious that the dark eyes opposite her 
were regarding her quizzically. 

She hated the whole thing. 

They went over the Abbey after dinner, 
leaving Mrs, Clifford to slumber peacefully 
in an arm-chair. Hilda was graciousness 
itself, and praised the greenhouse and 
admired the bow window, and gave her 
orders for future alterations with the air of 
a little duchess, Langridge was more 
delighted than ever. 
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“ To think that in three months’ time you 
will be here for ever,” he murmured rap- 
turously in her ear, when-Captain Carwen 
was looking out of the window. He ac- 
companied the words with a pressure of 
the hand that meant volumes. 

But the prospect of a mortal eternity 
spent at the Abbey, with Langridge for 
perpetual companion, made Hilda shiver. 

* Are you cold, dear?” asked Langridge 
solicitously, 

“Cold? No, I am burning hot,” she 
answered, tearing her hand from his and 
showing him a fevered cheek, ‘‘ Please 
don’t worry me.” 

At this moment a servant came with a 
message for Langridge, which necessitated 
his leaving the room for a few minutes. 

Captain Curwen and Hilda were left 
alone, The former was still looking out of 
the window. 

“It is a fine view,” he remarked at last, 
as if he saw the necessity of making con- 
versation, “‘and some of the rooms here 
are really superb. It will be delightful to 
be the mistress of such a place.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda faintly. 

* You look very hot,” said the Captain, 
regarding her in some surprise at her 
blazing cheeks. 

Hilda rose suddenly. 

“It is because I——” She had almost 
been on the point of saying that she had 
been irritated beyond endurance ; and that 
she was more ashamed of her future position 
than proud of it. 

“A little agitated, I dare say, by this 
visit to your future home,” said the Cap- 
tain coolly, ‘I hope that I may be a wel- 
come visitor here?” 

“TI hope you will never, never come,” 
said Hilda, with a burst of passion, ‘ Cer- 
tainly I shall never ask you.” 

Captain Curwen smiled a little under 
the small raven moustache that had con- 
cealed so many expressions in its time. 

“ May I ask why I have offended you so 
deeply $” he asked. “Ido not think you 
can be so foolish as to dislike me because I 
tease you a little sometimes.” 

“T don’t choose to explain my reasons 
to you. I shall be surprised if you come 
after what I have said.” 

“So shall I—very. You may be quite 
sure, my dear Hilda, that I shall never 
trouble you after you are married, Till then 
I shall consider thig,a burst of petulance, 
and continue to tease you as before.” 

Hilda had been quite sure that the 
Captain had lost every spark of feeling 





that he had once had for her, but now, 
looking up into his eyes, she was surprised 
at a certain expression in them that belied 
the coldness of his words. 

She went home in a thoughtfal mood. 

Next day she astonished her mother by 
saying that she should like to be married 
immediately. 

‘My dear Hilda, how very extraordinary 
you are! Married immediately, indeed. 
A man in Lord Langridge’s position can’t 
be married in a hole-in-the-corner sort of 
way like other people. He must be 
ridiculously -in love to make such a 
suggestion as that. And the trousseau not 
even begun! It is out of the question, 
Langridge must be mad.” 

“Tt is not Langridge’s idea, It is mine,” 
said Hilda firmly. 

“Then I call it more extraordinary still. 
Indeed, to be in such a hurry is hardly— 
hardly the thing, in fact. You will excuse 
my saying so, Hilda, but it is very unusual 
for the woman to hurry on the marriage.” 

**T don’t care in the least whether it is 
usual or not.” 

‘' My dear, you must not be unreasonable, 
You cannot go and ask Lord Langridge to 
marry youat once. It is a shocking idea,” 
said Mrs. Clifford, much ruffled. Let me 
hear no more of it, Hilda, I beg.” 

Hilda relapsed into silence after this, 
She had done her best, and if things went 
wroag it would not be her fault. 

Soon after this, Langridge departed on a 
three days’ visit to London to see about 
the boudoir hangings, and order some 
jewellery for his future bride. Hilda said 
good-bye to him with a light heart. At 
least she should have three days of freedom, 

Ono the second day at dusk the front- 
door bell rang, and Captain Curwen was 
ushered into the room where she was 
sitting. The afternoon had closed in, and 
the room was in twilight save for the 
ruddy flickering of the dancing fire, 

“Mamma is out,” said Hilda, giving her 
unwelcome guest two reluctant fingers, 

“T think I will wait till she comes back, 
if you don’t mind,” he answered, sitting 
down with great composure, ‘I have a 
message to give her from my mother,” 

*Couldn’t you leave it with me?” said 
Hilda, with a delicate suggestion in her 
manner that his visit was unwelcome. 

‘*T am afraid not, thanks.” 

He sat back in his chair and watched 
her fixedly, perfectly aware that she was 
uneasy under the scrutiny. 

So Langridge is away?” he said at last. 
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“ Langridge is away—yes,” she answered. 

“Buying the diamonds for which you 
are selling yourself,” said the Captain, with 
languid scorn, ‘I met him at the station 
before he went, poor chap!” 

‘“‘ How dare you speak to me like that?” 
cried Hilda, flashing angry eyes upon him. 
‘tT have borne with you long enough. I 
will not be insulted by you.” 

She rose to leave the room, but he got 
up also and barred her progress. They 
stood facing each other, and the firelight 
showed that both were very pale. 

“Ts the truth an insult?” he asked her 
sternly. “I have stood by and watched 
patiently hitherto, but now I want to save 
you from yourself, If Langridge were 
poor instead of rich, would you marry him 
still in three months’ time ?” 

She dropped her eyes. ‘ My affairs are 
nothing to you,” she said haughtily. ‘ Let 
me pass, please,” 

“ Not fora minute, Sit down, Hilda.” 

Something in his voice terrified, while 
it subdued her. Mechanically she obeyed, 

He surveyed her in silence for a 
moment. Then he spoke very quietly. 

“T want you to choose between me and 
Langridge—now.” 

She looked up at him breathlessly, 

“* Choose between you?” she faltered. 

“Yes, choose between us. I am not 


“There is less shame in breaking a tie 
like that, than in giving yourself body and 
soul for ever to a man you do not love.” 

* How do you know I do not love him #” 
she asked, raising her eyes defiantly. 

He laughed derisively. 

“ Because you love me!” he answered. 

“T do not.” 

He surveyed the defiant face again. 

* Poor Langridge!” he said simply. ‘So 
he is te be sacrificed to your pride and 
ambition, is he? I consider that I never 
did him a truer turn than when I asked 
you to choose between us. To marry the 
woman you love is purgatory unless the 
woman loves you.” 

He made a step forward and held out 
his hand. 

* Bat since you have made your choice, 
I will go. I only hope that your marriage 
will turn out better than I expect. Of 
course, it is needless to say that I consider 
Langridge is a very fortunate man.” 

She shuddered away from the ont- 
stretched hand and hid her face. 

‘* What am I to do?” she moaned. 

“Choose !” repeated the Captain, smiling 
at her. 

She held out her hand without looking 
at him. 

“ Take it off!” she whispered. 

He drew off the diamond ring and placed 





going to make love to you, Hilda. I did 
too much of that in the old days. But) 
I came home from India determined to | 
marry you if you were free.” | 
“T am not free,” | 
The words were spoken very low, but. 


it on the table. 

“Lift your eyes,” he commanded, ‘so 
that I may see whether you love me—as 
I love you!” 

But she kept them hidden, and he kissed 
their lids instead. 


he heard them. He pointed scornfully to | 


the diamonds on her hand. 

“You are bound by that,” he said 
steadily, “‘but it is a bond that is not 
unbreakable. Will you sever it?” 

She did not answer, and he went on : 





‘What about poor Langridge?” she 


| asked him later, when, blashing and happy, 


| they sat hand in hand in the raddy twilight. 
| “ Langridge ? Oh, he must build up his 
| wall again !” said Captain Curwen, smiling. 
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HIS ONLY CHILD. 


By MRS. R. S. DE C. LAFFAN. 
(MRS. LEITH-ADAMS.) 





CHAPTER I. 


“Tr was a bad job Mammy left us— 
wasn't it, Daddy?” said Boy. It is 
possible the child had some other name, 
but no one had ever heard him called by 
it. He was simply and unostentatiously 
ts Boy.” 

There was something very strange the 
matter with Boy. Now and again he was 
so cold that his teeth chattered in his head ; 
indeed, he had to lock over his shoulder 
several times to mek» sure that no one 
was playing him a trick, and pouring cold 
water down his back. Then he would 
burn as if bis poor little body were all on 
fire, two hot red spots would come upon 
his cheeks, and his breath grow short and 
fast. Then he would fling out his little 
hot hands, as if fighting for air. This 
last gesture troubled Frillums dreadfully. 

Frillums was thatjlong-suffering creature, 
a performirg dog. What his original 
intentions as to breed might have been, 
no one could say. What he had achieved 
was being a first-class mongre), with a 
supreme intelligence, and a heart so big 
and loving that it was a wonder it did not 
burst his ill-bred carcase. His ears had 
almost the power of speech, so intensely 
alert were they ; and his tail possessed a 
greater variety of mood than the tails of 
other dogs. He was a whitish, rough- 
haired beast, with a faint suggestion of bull 


| about his head, and had apparentiy come 
to the conclusion that he had been born 
with a large frill round his neck ; indeed 
there can be no manner of doubt that he 
would hava felt distinctly unclothed and 
unseemly without it, It was a stiff and 
uncompromising frill, but he had got used 
to it, and never, save on one lamentable 
occasion, had been known to gnaw it; an 
occasion, it must be confessed, when edible 
supplies had run painfully short for some 
while back, and mistakes might be looked 
upon as excusable. Two more items 
regarding Frillums, and our description of 
him is complete. He had two lovely 
black-spectacled eyes, which gave him a 
a and jadicial aspect, and he adored 
66 oy.” 

When, therefore, Frilluams saw those 
little burning palms flang out as though 
in wild entreaty, was it any wonder that 
his first idea was rats; his second, that 
there was something, anyhow, that ought 
to be killed, since something was worrying 
his little master? In the excitement and 
uncertainty of the moment, Frillums 
walked round the table on his hind-legs, 
playing an imaginary tambourine with his 
fore-legs, and then stood squarely and de- 
7 on his head, with his heels high in 
air. 

Boy watched the dog’s antics with a 
little wan smile, There was no audience 
to see; but it was always a good thing for 
Frillams to rehearse his tricks. 

Then the sick child’s thoughts went 
back to the mother he had lost—the mother 
who would have held his aching head upon 
her bosom, and bathed his hot brow with 
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her tears. He could look back and re- 
member many times when she had cried 
over him like that; remember her in 
her spangled skirt and tartan scarf, when 
—as the Queen of the Highland Glen— 
she had been dancing all day, more or 
less. She did not always find it a re- 
munerative occupation, and the royal supper 
was apt to be unpleasantly scant—hence 
those tears; not for herself, but for Boy. 
The life of those who wear the motley 
may be one of appetising variety, but 
it is not one of certainty—rather one of 
cruel ups and downs, momentary upliftings 
and bitter depressions. A few days’ rain, 
and the street tumbler is reduced to penury ; 
@ spell of hard frost, and a days’ takings 
may be almost nil. 

But we must return to Boy and his little 
lament over the mother who was gone, 

“Tt was a bad job, Daddy—a bad, bad 
job for us two.” 

It is a hard thing to look sentimental 
when you are painting a scarlet grin upon 
your countenance; but the heart of the 
acrobat was big within him as he heard 
Boy talk like that. Wasn’t it enough for 
the raindrops to be splashing on the 
small square window that gave such a poor 
light for his toilet, but that the child must 
add his little wail to the depressing 
influences of the day? It would not have 
done to let a tear find its way down the 
chalk-white face, and furrow the elaborately 
smooth surface, even blurring, perhaps, 
the scarlet smile that was now nearing 
completion; but the mountebank turned 
his eyes towards the little figure on the 
shabby bed by the door, and said, with a 
break in his voice : _ 

‘Yes, my lad—-a bad, bad job indeed.” 

The man had done his best for Boy, 
whose head rested on an old frilled jerkin 
neatly rolled into a kind of bolster, the 
while a sack had been tenderly folded over 
the shivering shoulders, and firmly secured 
in place by a sickly-hued jewel supposed 
to represent a genuine cairngorm, and once, 
alas! used for the adornment of the poor 
Queen of the Glen ! 

The grass was not yet green upon the 
nameless grave where the poor Queen 
lay, and Boy was more than ordinarily 
quick and intelligent for his nine and 
a half years; hence, every detail of the 
loss that had desolated his young life 
was quick and fresh in his remembrance. 
He could call to mind exactly how she 
looked in the narrow, uncomfortable-look- 
ing box some one had put her in. By 





her side lay a little waxen figure, very 
like the dolls he had so often seen in 
the shop-windows. The woman of the 
house they lived in then, had told him 
his mother had “ gone up to heaven.” 

The child looked up at the very grimy 
ceiling of the room, but drew from it 
no shining ideas of a possible abode of 
light and glory. Rather his mind clung 
to what had been her next suggestion— 
the little image that lay upon his dead 
mother’sarm would have been his * brother.” 
This brother in the clouds of imagination 
absorbed him; not only did he take the 
form of a possible playmate, but dazzling 
notions of acrobatic feats that might have 
been, threw him into ecstasies, 

That was in days of prosperity and sun- 
shine that seemed ever so long sgo now, 
though in reality but a very little time 
since. Sorrow lengthens out the days 
and the years, so that we lose all reckoning 
of time ; and really while the poor High- 
land Queen lay gasping out her life, time 
stood still to Boy and Daddy. As for 
Frillums, they just had to let him follow 
the poverty-stricken funeral, and after- 
wards to lift him from the heaped-up 
clods beside the grave, and carry him 
home one wriggling protest. In time, 
things had brightened up a little, The 
bitter January days were over; now and 
then came a soft wind from the west, 
and bunches of snowdrops and golden 
crocuses were sold at the street-corners. 
Food and shelter had still to be worked 
for, though two lay still and cold in 
the churchyard. 

Bat now another evil had befallen: 
Boy was stricken down, and the acrobatic 
business shorn of half its attractiveness. 
He had struggled very bravely, poor little 
fellow, to keep on his legs; but two 
nights ago, Daddy had had to carry him 
home—a sad little procession, with Frillams 
for chief mourner, Frillums with tail 
between his legs, and head and ears 
drooping—not a kick left in him, you 
would have said if you had seen him, 
let alone a somersault. 

And now elevenpence halfpenny had 
represented yesterday's takings, for the 
rain had rained, and the wind had been 
from the east, and people with blue noses 
and nipped fingers do not care much about 
standing to see a dog turn head over heels, 
balance itself on a rope, jump through 
a hoop, or even stand on its head and 
play the tambourine like a Christian. 
Frillams was as plucky as his little master 
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4 on these occasions, and would shake the 
rain from his ears and dash at the tam- 
bourine as if he loved it. But the harvest 
| gathered in was poor. Elevenpence half- 
penny was hardly a vast sum upon 
4 which to set out to buy a little delicacy or 
} two for a sick child, a bit of fuel, and 
supper for a man and a dog; especially 
when the glaring fact that four weeks’ 
back-rent for the shabby room up four 
] pair of stairs was due, would thrust itself 
under your nose as it were. 

“Té will be a jolly good job when I’m 
* better, won’t it, Dad?” said Boy’s piping 
treble presently; and Frillums, catching a 
hint of something hopefal in his master’s 
voice, again ran rapidly round the room 
on his hind-legs, and then came down 
j on all-fours, and barked three times for 
the Queen—a sort of royal salute that 
he always gave on demand, and occa- 
sionally volunteered in moments of joy. 

“It will so, Boy,” said Daddy, who had 
now entirely accomplished the broadest 
and moat telling smile, and was pulling 
out the ruffles of his jerkin in the hope of 
making them look a little less tumbled and 

dejected. 

j ‘They don’t like the pole trick half as 
much when I’m not there, do they, 
Daddy ¢” 

“ Not half as much,” 

“They always think I’m going to fall, 
don’t they?” . 

‘* Of course they do,” 

‘And that makes them cry, ‘Oh!’ 
They like to cry ‘Oh!’,” 

Of course they do.” 

“Once a woman cried—do you dis- 
remember /—and Mammy got cross, and 
| said: ‘Do you think I'd let him take the 
| kid up if he conldn’t hold him?’” 

‘She did—Heaven bless her !” 

Boy was silent for a while. One of 
those bad shivering spells was on him; 
and he didn’t want to shake more than he 
j could help, lest Daddy should be sad all 
day thinking of it. 

‘“*T wasn’t afraid,” he said at last, as the 
chill passed off; ‘‘it’s lovely being up so 
high, and don’t I tie my legs tight round 
your neck, and fling back with a go? Ob, 
Dad, I do hope I'll soon be well. It’s 
heavy for you, having to carry the pole all 
yourself, and beat the drum, and spread 
the carpet out, and I’m sure you must be 
lonely without”—here came a catch in 
Boy’s breath — “without Mammy, and 
without me, and with only Frillams—poor 
Frillams.” Frillums was dancing like a 





dervish beside Boy’s bed, finally leaping 
up and falling to licking the poor little 
flushed face in a frenzy of love and 
concern, 

From all this chatter on the part of 
Boy, it will be seen that the father was 
a humble member of the great class called 
“ banquistes,” with no ambition towards 
what is called the Grande Banque, bat 
content to be one of the Petite Banque, 
or carpet men, who perform in the 
streets or at small provincial fairs. He 
himself did the part of the “underneath 
man,” the chief applause falling to Boy, who 
in the tightest of tights, shortest of jerkins, 
and merriest of smiles, seemed as boneless 
as an indta-rubber ball; his curly golden 
head, pretty features, and artless expression 
winning the hearts of all female spectators, 
and drawing the coppers from mysterious 
recesses of their muddled garments, At 
what is called bending backward, and at 
the curvet, a difficult trick, Boy was a 
marvel; and his monkey’s somersault 
never failed to charm, Then, while the 
father and son took the needful rest which 
all this posturing renders a necessity, 
Frillums had his innings, Frillums was ever 
ardent to begin, and loth to leave off. He 
loved the applause of the multitude, be 
that multitude never so unsavoury; and 
there can be no doubt that his droll figure, 
serencly walking on his hind-legs, as if to 
the manner born, and carrying a tin saucer 
balanced on his front paws, caused the 
inpourings into that receptacle to be more 
generous than they otherwise would have 
been. 

But, alas! as has been said before, the 
petite banquiste is the sport of the 
weather, and a run of wet days spells 
poverty and privation. Worse things 
sometimes, as now, when Boy had got 
soaked through his flimsy dress, and the 
chill had entered the marrow of his little 
bones, and laid him prostrate with alternate 
burnings and shiverings, and every now 
and then a pain through his chest like a 
knife being stuck in and drawn out roughly. 

The banquiste was just saying good- 
bye to Boy—having put a glass of cold 
water, and an orange, carefully quartered, 
within his reach— when the door was 
stealthily opened, and a head, a most un- 
prepossessing head, thrust through the 
aperture, while a paw—it would be a 
hollow flattery to call it a hand—grasped 
the lintel. 

“Oh, there you are, Mr. Julius,” said a 
harsh voice, at the sound of which Frillums 
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retreated under the bed, growling fiercely 
from his retreat, 

‘Yes, here I am,” replied Mr. Julfus, or 
Professor Julius as he was more frequently 
called ; but it must be confessed he had a 
rueful air, which betrayed itself in spite of 
the chalked face and crimson cheek-pieces. 

“That's very interesting, that is,” said 
the raspy voice, a tall, shambling body now 
allowing iteelf to be visible as a sequel to 
the unkempt head; “but it ‘ud be a 
blamed sight more interesting to me to 
know where your money was,” 

“T am starting off now, Mr, Spavin, to 
try and earn some,” said the Professor ; 
‘the rain has cleared off, I see, and maybe 
I shall make a good day of it.” . 

* No, you don’t,” said Spaviv, shaking 
his ugly head, “you don’t get over me 
that way. You know it ’ud take you a 
mcnth of Sundays to make what’s due to 
me, by your capers—there’s four weeks, 
and two goes of firin——- Why, what's 
that? What's that?” and before the 
father could interfere, Mr. Spavin had 
clutched the poor bit of tinted glass that 
held the sack about Boy’s shoulders, and 
torn it from its place. 

“You call yourself an honest man, do 
you, and keep a stock of jewl’ry on ‘and, 
when you owe for rent? This ‘ull do 
nicely to hasp my Sanday neckercher, this 
will; they’ll think a lot of this at the 
‘Spotted Dog,’ they will.” * 

The acrobat held out his hand, and there 
was a tremble in his voice as he spoke, 

‘ Give me back that brooch, Mr. Spavin,” 
he said ; ‘“‘ it was my dead wife’s, and it is, 
I assure you, worth but a few pence, I 
am sorry to be in your debt, and I feel you 
have a right to be down on me, an honest 
right ; still, look at my boy—how can I 
turn out into the streets with the child Jike 
that ? I feel that I have no right here.” 

“ There’s orspitals for sick folk. Send 
the lad there—and teke yerself orf,” said 
Mr. Spavin. 

At this, up started Boy with a hoarse cry : 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy, don’t send me 
away where I won’t see you apy more— 
don’t, don’t !” 

“You shall not go, my boy, you shall 
not be taken from me,” cried the poor 
acrobat, soothing the excited child as 
best he could. Ba it said, however, that 
Mr. Spavin was well within his rights, 
though he pressed them ungracefully, and 
even brutally. Not without some mis- 
giving elther, if one might judge by an 
uneasy glance cast now and again down 





the dingy passage that led to the stair-head. 
Like many a greater man, Mr. Spavin was 
‘afraid of his missus,” as the saying goes. 
But the coast was clear ; and so he took up 
his parable again, lowering his voice some- 
what, nevertheless, for fear of accidents. 

“It all comes of me ‘arbouring scum, 
that’s what it is; it all comes of avin’ 
@ man on my premises as makes his 
livin’ by tumbling in the streets. It stands 
to sense now, don’t it, as a man can’t be 
of much account who takes to such tricky 
ways as that to try an’ earn his wittals— 
eh? The very name’s sgen em, now, ain't 
it? And I tell you what it is, Mr. Julius,” 
coming close up to the individual in 
question, who was resting against the bed 
and holding Boy tight, and snapping his 
fingers in his face, “it’s my opinion as 
you’re on the sneak.” 

“ On the sneak?” said the other, amazed. 

* Yes, on the sneak. Does it stand to 
sense now, I ask you, that a man would go 
and paint his blooming face different to | 
what nater made it, if he weren’t in ‘iding 
for some job or other?” 

“ Tf you don’t look out,” said Mr. Julius, 
turning his scarlet grin and chalk-white 
face full upon his opponent, “I shall be 
giving you a good hiding in a bit.” 

But jast then Mr, Spavin made a 
diversion by springing about two feet in 
the air, and coming down on his feet with 
a blood-curdling oath. Frillums had nipped 
him daintily in the fleshy part of the leg. 
No blood was drawn, but the pain was 
sharp, and Spavin hopped about, not 
silently either, on one leg, with almost as 
much agility as though he had been an 
acrobat himself. The noise brought Mrs. 
Spavin to the scene, and from that moment 
Spavin was a different man. 

The lady was long and lean, and “did” 
her hair in the window-curtain style of 
many years ago; but under her painfally 
tight apron-string there beat a woman’s 
heart. 
‘‘Whatever are you a-doin’ of, Amos?” | 
she said, in a thin, astonished voice, looking | 
at the antics of her better half with much 
disfavour. | 

Amos held on to his injared leg and ex- 
plained matters. 

Tt was the darned dog,” he said. 

‘Then you've bin a-aggrawatin’ of it, 
Amos, And whatever's the matter with 
the poor child there? Why, he’s tremblin’ 
like a haspen, so he is—and Mr. Julius, too, 
quite put out like.” 

“‘ They owe us money, Susan Mary,” said 
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Mr. Spavin, “and I've been a-puttin’ of the 
case plain and simple-like.” 

But Susan Mary wasnot in a patient mood. 

“Of course they owes us money,” she 
said, tossing her head so that some dangle- 
ments upon her black lace cap rang quite 
a little chime; “and sorry they is to owe 
it, as well I know, and glad they’ll be to 
pay it. How many times have I told you, 
Amos Spavin, that I won’t have you a- 
’arrowin’ of the tenants? Do anything 
else you like, says I, but leave the tenancies 
to me.” 

“My dear,” said Spavin, “ you’re a very 
superior woman, no one will deny that; 
but rent is rent, and a matter of four weeks 
is doo.” 

Mrs. Spavin lost her temper. 

‘'Can’t you see as the child fs ill, an’ 
the man drav? Don’t you know as his 
wife is scarce cold in her grave, and bis 
heart nigh broke ?” 

Assuredly the man she spoke of was 
trembling now, and his poor white and 
crimson-patched face was twitching with 
emotion, Oh, the irony of the motley 
when the heart is swelling even to bursting! 
Nor is the clown the only one who has 
to play the fool while the tears that burn 
have to be kept back, and the ache is 
in the heart, Life makes these claims 
upon our courage sometimes, teaching 
us to endure, and to wear the mask of 
the mummer bravely. 

There was one ray of comfort in the 
acrobat’s heart as he set off, with Frillums 
at his heels, on his day’s march, and 
that was Mrs, Spavin’s goodness. Chris- 
tianity takes many forms, and of these 
Mrs. Spavin was one, 

“Be good to the little chap,” he said, 
as he passed the landlady by the door- 
way, and she watched him downstairs 
with her head a good deal on one side, 
presently appealing to the " general girl,” 
who, dusty and forsaken-looking, was strug- 
gling with a broom taller than herself. 

“What a way them actor-gentlemen 
has with them, Seliner—they reg’lar twines 
themselves around your bein’—which my 
own cousin on the mother’s side, once 
removed, ran away from a good ’ome to 
follow a livin’ skelington what belonged 
to a carrywan, and all because he'd a 
taking tongue of his own. Now set that 
broom down, and run away and make a 
bit of hot toast and a sup of tea for 
that there suffering hinnercent ; we shan’t 
miss it, and it ’ull bring a most almighty 
deal of comfort to his por little inside.” 





And surely Mrs. Spavin’s sup of tea 
may take rank alongside that “cup of 
cold water ” of which we have all read. 


CHAPTER II, 


It was a day of sudden showers, in 
which the raindrops struck upon the leaves, 
and danced upon the pavement; and of 
little bursts of sunshine, in which the 
drops glistened like jewels, and the flags 
shone bright like shining ribbons unrolled 
as far as the eye could see. April was 
showing her changeful face of smiles 
and tears, and the London season was 
waking up to life; and crossing at Piccadilly 
Circus was a serious undertaking. Not 
only were the baskets at the corners of the 
streets heaped high with flowers, but 
branches of flowering shrubs, and even 
boughs covered with delicate young green 
leaves, were to be seen also. It was as 
though the country had come running to 
the town, and cried out jabilant: “See 
how fair I am, waking from my winter 
sleep, and adorning myself to greet the 
spring!” Little ragged children looked 
longingly at the pretty massed blossoms, 
and hung about near where the women’s 
busy fingers were making up tiny bouquets 
for sale. The poor do love flowers so 
much, perhaps because so often out of 
their reach ! 

Most of us know what it is to feel very 
much alone among a gay and busy crowd, 
and how the light-heartedness of those 
around us seems to emphasize the sadness 
of our own thoughts, the desolation of 
our own hearts, It was so with the street 
acrobat as he and Frillums spread their 
carpet and went through their various per- 
formances in this side street or that, 
attractirg but small and unprofitable 
audiences, it must be confessed. It all 
seemed so dull, stale, and unprofitable 
without Boy! Even Frillums felt the 
blank, and went through his tricks with less 
eagerness than usual; actually dropping 
the tin saucer more than once, and now 
and then standing still, gazing wistfully 
down the long, seemingly endless vista of 
a street, and giving a plaintive whine. 

The sudden showers, too, were against 
poor Mr, Julius, for people hesitate to stand 
still when loitering may mean getting wet 
through, Their only stroke of lack the 
whole livelong morning was a sixpenny bit 
dropped in Frillums’ tray by a dainty little 
lady out shopping with her mother, and so 
taken with the dear “walking dog” that 
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she could hardly be induced to get into the 
carriage that awaited her. 

Food once in the day was a necessity, 
and his master felt that Frillums de- 
served a captain’s biscuit, after that six- 
pence, so one was bought, and two- 
pennyworth of plum duff for Boy’s supper. 
Now it must be confessed that in this 

‘last purchase Boy’s Daddy did not show 

himself the best possible judge of the 
most suitable food for a child suffering 
from pneumonia ; still, the plum duff was 
well-intentioned, and sat comfortably in 
the side breast-pocket of the frilled jorkin. 
Mr. Julius had a theory that trade, from 
his point of view, improved as the day 
waned. In the earlier hours people’s 
minds were too intent upon business to 
find place for festive inclinations ; but after 
luncheon-time, business energies became 
less smart and keen, Well fed, and 
serenely conscious of a morning well spent, 
@ man’s or woman’s steps might well linger 
to watch a show; his or her hand was more 
ready to be slipped into the pocket and 
extract the shining copper. Then in the 
grey of the early evening, folks took to 
sauntering; out in what may be called 
the near suburbs of London City, the 
districts north-west and south-west, lovers 
would linger side by side to cull all the 
freshness and novelty of the light evenings, 
that prolonged and gentle radiance that has 
all the winter been lacking. The wife of the 
man who lived in a semi-detached villa, or 
a smart terrace, would start, a child in each 
hand, to meet the house-father, and bring 
him home in triumph. 

All these ebbs and flows of life in and 
about a vast city are known to all wander- 
ing musicians and all banquistes, who 
make their profit out of them, A well- 
dressed woman of the middle classes, with 
her children about her, was always a glad- 
some sight to Julius and Boy, and Frillams 
had been known to make quite a small 
fortune, stalking gravely on his hind-legs 
round such a group, and then suddenly 
and unexpectedly standing on his head, to 
a chorus of tinkling laughter. Then would 
come a bit of conjuring, balls tossing in 
the air, one following the other in regular 
sequence, a whole string of them rising 
and falling ; somersaults, single and double, 
the bend backwards, and Frillums turn- 
ing rapid “cart-wheels” from one end of 
the carpet to the other. What laughter, 
what delight among the children ! 

But the pole trick was the cleverest 
“coup” in the whole performance. It could 





not be done often in a day, it takes too 
much out of the man; when it is done it 
is always a success, It has about it an 
element that fascinates—the element of 
danger, The man may not break his neck 
or his back; on the other hand, he may. 
No one would own to these emotions, but 
there is no doubt they exist in many a 
breast. It was most exciting to see a sort 
of telescopic pole opened out, each length 
pinned into security with a stout iron peg, 
and then the whole set up on end with no 
greater support at the base than a shallow 
ring of iron ; more exciting still to see the 
white and scarlet mountebank climb 
steadily to the slender point of the pole, 
thereon balance himself like a swimmer 
in a summer sea, awaiting the ascent 
of Boy, intently watched by Frillums 
from below; delightful to see Boy spring 
to the arms of his sire, fold his slender 
legs round that sire’s neck, and 50, 
hanging head downwards, slip the full 
length of the pole, safely carried to terra 
firma, and thereon turning a perky somer- 
sault to assure the audience he was none 
the worse for his flight pick-a-back down 
the unsupported and improvised switch- 
back. It was poor enough sport to Mr. 
Julius, performing his pole trick alone, or 
even carrying Frillums up upon his 
shoulders, ‘‘ faute de mieux”; neither did 
Frillums appreciate the swift descent, but 
usually gave a distressful whine as the pair 
came down, and would be tremulous about 
the legs as he staggered about with his 
tin saucer subsequently. 

Still, the best had to be made of things, 
and the thought of the money due for 
rent stung Mr. Jalius to exertion like the 
strokes of a flail. Mrs, Spavin made the best 
of things, but she was a poor woman, and 
must be paid—somehow. As the day wore 
on, the sudden clouds came no more; the 
sky was clear and serene, paling as the 
sunlight died. Even in the long, bare 
streets the western breeze blew soft and 
balmy, and here and there a star twinkled 
behind the long rows of house-roocfs and 
chimney-stacks. Other stars of a more 
earthly kind, to wit, the lights in the 
drinking-shops at the corners of the streets, 
began to twinkle too, and the lamp-lighter 
set others ablaze in the tall lamps over 
which he presided. 

Oar acrobat knew that his best time 
was coming, and a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion stole over him. His luck had been good 
since that frugal dinner we wot of; the 
plum duff nestled cosily in his pocket, and 
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his thoughts seemed full of Boy. With a 
lightened heart he spread his carpet just 
beyond a refreshment bar that blazed like 


1 a constellaton; then he beat the little 


kettle-drum that hung across his shoulder 
by a strap, and Frillums whirled round 
on his hind-legs like a thing possessed, 

Folks began to gather round; at first 
one or two, then in little groups, then like 
bees round a honey-pot. 

“TI shall have a good take this time,” 
thought the good Julius to himself, “and 
then I shall set off home to Boy.” 

That is the way with us mortals; we 
say I shall do this or that, and all the 


| time fate has laid out quite different plans 


for us. Even so it was written, as you 
will presently see, that Mr. Julius was to 
take not one farthing from that large 
audience of his; the largest and the best 
that he had had for many a day. 

Never had he performed better; never 
had Frillums shown himself more keen in 
acting up to his master. _ 

The backward bend came off grandly, 
and the sight of a man walking on all- 
fours, inside out, like an inverted frog, 
appeared to yield intense delight to the 
lookers-on. The conjaring part of the 
entertainment was always just so much 
rest, also the grand performance on the 
piccolo, to which Frillums danced so 
slegantly. Being, as all good workmen 
must, really fond of his work, our ban- 
quiste was so engrossed in the double 
backwards and forwards somersault and 
rapid couvet, that he failed to notice a 
strange and sudden alteration in the de- 


| meanour of his audience. 


Instead of watching the mountebank and 
his dog, they were all staring in one direc- 
tion—right on ahead, down a handsome 
and fashionable thoroughfare, closely 
abutting, as is often the case in London, 
upon the narrower street, with its flaring 
gin-palace at the corner. 

Then, at first gradually, later with a rush, 
the concourse of people from which the 
acrobat had hoped great things, even to 
the partial satisfying of Mr. Spavin’s de- 
mands, melted away like snow in sunshine, 
and he and Frillums were left lamenting. 

Not only was this so, but men and boys 
came running down the pathway ; passing 
cabmen came to a halt, asking each other 
from their high perches, “ what was up?” 

Then a voice shouted “ Fire!” and the 
cry was taken up on all sides, while people 
seemed to start up out of the earth or 
to fall from the clouds, so quickly were 





they massed together, so densely did they 
crowd along ; so did they run, and rush, 
and bawl, each one seeming to outvie his 
neighbour in the clamour he could make. 

The acrobat was swept along with the 
dense stream of human creatures that 
gathered and surged about him. Carpet 
and drum and folded pole were left be- 
hind ; he had but time to catch up Frillums, 
squeeze him tight under one arm, and then 
let himself drift. On and on, then came a 
halt—but such a halt ! 

It was like finding oneself in a human 
whirlpool; for one or two bewildered 
policemen could not do much in the way 
of keeping order. The point of interest 
to all was a block of large and handsome 
houses, of which the end one belched 
forth volumes of smoke from its second 
and third-storey windows; while now and 
again a fiery tongue of flame darted through 
the rolling masses of grey vapour. Mr. 
Julius found himself jammed in, just 
opposite the scene of the fire; then, all 
in a moment, like a parted stream the 
crowd was cloven asunder, and a desperate 
man, hatless, coatless, begrimed with smoke, 
was dragged into an open space that had 
been cleared, Heaven only knew how. 
There he stood, a terrible figure, tears 
streaming downand furrowing his blackened 
cheeks, his hands outstretched—now to the 
heaven that seemed so pitiless, now to 
those around him—promising gold, gold, 
gold, to any one who would save his boy ! 
The man was as one mad, and kept 
clutching those nearest, and crying, ‘‘ He 
is my only child—my only child !” 

They said this, and they said that; the 
engines and escapes would be there directly ; 
some even vowed they heard the hard 
gallop of the engine-horses ; many tried 
to climb the burning stairway; one, a 
servant of the house, was brought out 
senseless. It was one of those terrible 
fires that smoulder and smoulder, and 
then break out suddenly like a flood, and 
cut off retreat. The master of the house 
had been out with some friends; the 
servants in the basement storey; the 
child asleep in his nursery —the child 
for whom the mother had given her life. 
Filmy curtains hung about his little bed, 
dainty hangings at the windows. So far, 
the closed door had kept the flames back, 
but outside the fiery tongues licked the 
panels and made them crackle, 

The crowd below grew like an in-coming 
tide, though in reality only a few moments 
had passed since the cry of fire was raised. 
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Surging like a sea, the people swayed 
this way and that, the centre of all the 
tumult that wild, despairing figure, the 
father of the child who was known to 
be in the blazing building. But all at 
once a hush fell upon the crowd—an 
awful stillness, broken only by the sound 
of long-drawn breathings that were almost 
cobs, A window in the third floor had 
been slowly opened, and a little white 
figure had crawled out on to the ledge. 

Happily one of those shallow railed-in 
coping-stones for plants ran across the 
window, and this gave the child room to 
crouch half in and half out, and some- 
thing to hold on to, 

A fearful background to the little help- 
less figure was made by the flicker of 
flame—a flicker that caught the gleam of 
golden hair, and the dead-white beauty of 
a small uplifted face. If a crowd can be 
cruel, it can also be kind, 

Some one stripped off his coat and held 
it extended before the starting eyes of 
the wretched father ; some one else spoke 
earnestly to him, and besought him not to 
call to the child, 

“Tf you do he will jump down,” said 
this wise couneellor, and a sort of protesting 
groan rose up from thoze within hearing. 
Many voices called out for a ladder; ecores 
would have rushed up to the boy’s rescue 
had there been a ladder at hand—yes, 
though the flames were now breaking out 
from the windows below. There is plenty 
of courage in the world, and only occasion 
is needed to call it forth. 

Some new houses were being built a 
little further on, but alas! no ladder was 
there. The man in the motley went with 
others to search ; the scarlet grin was still 
there, and he seemed as one who jested 
with death and danger, but he was terribly 
in earnest, and his heat big with pity and 
resolve. A scaffolding had been taken 
down in one place, and three or four slender 
poles Jay upon the ground. 

* Help me to bring along one of these,” 
said Motley, and they helped him, nothing 
believing. 

He gave his directions in a clear, plain 
manner, and presently the tall, mast-like 
pole was standing straight under the win- 
dow where the little white figure still 
crouched and clung, held firm by as many 
hands as could reach to grasp it tight. 

The acrobat stepped up close to the man, 
who was now on his knees in the dust and 
mire, with only hoarse, bubbling sounds 
coming from his ashen lipe. 





“‘T will save your boy, if I can, only 
keep very still. I, too, have an only child,” 
and the red grin on the speaker’s face made 
the words sound like a grim jest, yet in 
the tones of his voice was a resolute resolve ; 
and as he threw his head back and looked 
at the summit of the mast, his eyes were 
those of a hero. 

The silence that then fell on all was 
wondrous, and slowly but surely the white- 
jerkined figure climbed up nearly to a 
level with the open window. 

Nearly, but not quite. 

A woman in the crowd cried out, and in 
a moment her face was crushed against a 
man’s shoulder to silence her. 

Frillums, tenderly held in the arms of a 
stranger, shivered and shook, but had been 
trained never to give tongue without orders, 
The silence was terrible in its complete- 
ness, Then all heard a quiet voice speaking 
authoritatively to the child : 

“ Jump—as near me as you can ; do not 
be afraid ; I will catch you.” 

The banquiste had balanced himself on 
the top of the pole, his legs twisted in 
some inexplicable manner about the body 
of it. His arms were free and out- 
stretched. 

There was 8 moment’s breathless pause, 
and then the child rose and placed one 
little naked foot on the shallow iron tracery 
round the coping-stone. 

A fiercer flicker of flame in the room 
behind threw the white figure into vivid 
relief, caughtanewthe radiance of the golden | 
hair. 

. Then, one swift and horrible moment, 
and the child was in the acrobat’s arms, the 
two figures swaying slightly backward for } 
an instant, then growing steady, 

They saw—that sea of pallid faces all 
turned upwards, that throbbing, silent, 
waiting crowd—they saw the child climb 
upon the man’s shoulders and knit his } 
arms about his neck ; they saw him glance 
downwards where the flames from the 
lower window were now licking the pole 
like living tongues bent on destruction, and 
‘with a flash he was down through the 
flames, and caught and held, while some 
one carried the child to the father, who, 
almost fainting as he was, clasped him to 
his breast and broke out sobbing like a 
woman. Where silence had reigned now 
was wildest tumult, shouts and cheers, 
and mingling with these the rumble and } 
roar of the coming engines, and the crash 
= the falling stairway within the doomed 

ouse. 
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Mr. Spavin had been what he called 
glorifying ” at the ‘Spotted Dog,” with 
the poor Highland Quaeen’s trampery 
brooch stuck in his necktie—unknown to 
Mrs. Spavin, you may be sure — and 
drinking as many glasses as he could get 
at any one else’s expense. He was con- 
sequently rather unsteady in his gait, 
though supernaturally solemn as to 
countenance, and capable of the most 
| cutting irony, When close to his own 
| door, whom should he catch sight of but his 
defaulting tenant, the mountebank, also 

hurrying home. 

} But such a mountebank ! 

Sans drum, sans pole, sans everything, 
save poor Frillums ! 

1 Such a Frillams! : 

Tail drooping, ears to match, frill all 
torn to shreds, following at his master’s 
heels the very picture of abject misery and 
depression. Mr. Spavin stood still—that 
1 is, leant against a friendly wall, pushing 
| his cap to the very back of his shaggy 
head, and leering at his tenant. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ you do look a sight ! 
So the bobbies have been after you at 
last, and you’ve had a run forit? I told 
you I knew you was on the sneak, didn’t 
I? A man don’t paint his face and make 
} his dorg stand wrong side up for nothin’, 
cuss me if he does!” 

Tae acrobat’s face, once so white and 
red, was begrimed with smoke and dust ; 
his dress was torn, and scorched in places, 
his hands blackened, his white conical cap 
not to be seen; he was in trath a sorry 
sight. 

Mr. Spavin came, in a rather uncertain 
4} line, it must be confessed, to meet him; 
} intercepting him just as he was about to 
place his foot on the doorstep. 

“No, yer don’t,” said the glorified one, 
j with overpowering solemnity, “I'd have 
{ you to know as mine is a ’spectable ‘ouse, 
and you owes meamonth’s rent, I must 
have my doos—or—hout you go!” 

The grimy, blackened object before 
him broke into mocking laughter, unclosed 
his clenched fist, and there, glittering in the 
light that was just above them, lay not 
one, but many golden coins. 

The exclamation that escaped from Mr. 
Spavin must not be written down here, 
It was expressive, but hardly polite. The 
whole aspec: of the man changed. 

“ My dear Mr. Jalius, if I have been a 
little—what shall we,say, blunt —forget it. 
I am an Englishman, and bluntness is the 
national—_what d’ye call it?—-—ahem! you 





have had great luck to-day—zreat indeed. 
After you, sir!” bowing politely as the 
door opened, cleverly pulled by a string 
from above. 

Mr. Jalias rushed up the narrow stairs, 
followed madly by Frillams, and into the 
room where he had left Boy that morning. 

There was a bright fire in the room, and 
by its light he could see Mrs, Spavin 
bending over the bed; she had a spoonfal 
of something in one hand, her other arm 
was under Boy’s head. 

“ Boy, Boy!” cried the father, flinging 
himself on his knees on the bare boards, 
and catching the child’s hand in his, “see, 
I have lots of money now, I can buy you 
everything you want—everything to make 
you well,” 

Bat Boy took no heed. He looked at 
the poor begrimed, yet loving face, with 
eyes that did not see. His breath came 
with a strange rattling sound ; his lips were 
livid, and stretched over the white teeth. 

Mrs. Spavin had moved to the fireplace, 
and was crying quietly by the fender. 

“ What is this, Mrs. Spavin?” almost 
shouted poor Julius, ‘ What is the matter 
with my boy?” 

“ Which it’s more than I can say, Mr. 
Jalius,” said the frightened woman, tam- 
pering with trath, and shaking like a lea‘. 

“My God—is he dying ?” 

She made no reply, only wrung her 
wispy apron as one wrings clothes that are 
newly washed. 

Then Mr. Jalius acted very strangely, so 
much so that she came to the conclusion 
he had gone off his head. 

He span the sovereigns in the air one by 
one—till, in their swift revolving, they 
formed a golden ring—laughing out loud 
the while, Then he asked her, first, how 
much he owed her, and paid her on the 
spot ; then to leave him, which she did. 

Ten minutes later a respectably, if poorly- 
dressed man came hastily out of Mrs, 
Spavin’s respectable abode, hurried to the 
end of the dingy street, and called a cab. 

This was an incident never to be for- 
gotten at Spavin’s. In telling the strange 
story of Mr, Jalias the acrobat, in after 
years, Mrs, Spavin always paused solemnly 
after the sentence, ‘‘ Then he called a cab ; 
Spavin saw him with his own eyes.” She 
paused to note the effect of this stupendous 
statement upon her hearers. People who 
“called cabs” were rare at Spavin’s. But 
perhaps we had better tell the rest of this 
strange night’s adventures in Mrs, Spavin’s 
own words, 
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**An’ there was I, standin’ beside the 
dear child as I thought were took for death 
—and up comes Mr, Julius, and with him 
a real, born gentleman as nat’ral as any- 
think, and «a young woman, mighty 
pleasant spoken, too, but with the queerest 
bonnet on her ’ed ever you saw, and says 
the gentleman to me, ‘My good woman’ 
—oh, yes, he did, quite composed and 
pleasant like—‘ we must have a larger room 
for our young friend here,’ and in half an 
hour’s time, if you'll believe me, they was 
all down in my front set on the first floor, 
as happened to be empty by a special 
Providence as you may say, and the poor 
sick child bein’ nursed and seen to same as 
if he was one of the young Princes in the 
Tower, as the sayin’ goes ; and that there 
dratted dog sat on my best ten-and-six- 
penny hearthrug same as if he’d been born 
there, and never known no other. Well, 
well, there’s hups and downs, an’ downs 
and hups, and it was hup with Mr. Julius 
that time, and no mistake ; and there was 
Spavin as perlite as if he’d bin a real dook 
—an’ he’d not been always that, far from 
it ; there’d bin a bit of money owed, and 
me and Spavin had had words about it, for 
you all know what he is ; he’s one of them 
sort as is apt to get on pinnacles, and has 
to come down suddint, as is only to be 
expected ; but he’s a worthy man enough 
in his own way, is Spavin, only given to 
set himself up on pinnacles, now and again. 
Well, the long and the short of it was, the boy 
get well, and all owing to the grand doctor 
and the woman with the grave-yard bonnet; 
and money seemed runnin’ about like so 
much water, so it did,” 

Not once, but twenty, forty, sixty times 
did Mrs, Spavin tell this marvellous 
story, ending up by saying how a carriage 
with two horses came at last, and all the 
street turned out to look at it, and “stood 
gapin’, 20 you might have put an orange 
apiece in their mouths and them never the 
wiser ;” and in this carriage was a lady, 
something wonderful to see, and Boy was 
wrapped in a shawl and carried out and 
set on the seat beside her, and the whole 
vision disappeared, ‘so you might have 
thought it was a dream.” 

That drive on a certain sunny day, when 
the eky was blue as violets even in London, 
was a vast event to Boy. He cast furtive 
glances at the lady beside him, and com- 
muned with himself secretly. She was 
very much wrinkled, something like an old 
apple, he thought, but very beautiful ; and 
her teeth, when she smiled, were like ivory. 





“Do you know who I am?” she said at 
last ; and Boy said : 

“No,” and made wide eyes in his 
wonderment. 

“Tam the grandmamma of the little boy 
your father saved from the burning house, 
little Guy Dennison, and I want you to } 
like me, and call me always your friend, } 
and tell me anything that I can do for | 
you.” j 
‘Have you plenty of money ?” said Boy 
gravely. 

“ Yes, quite plenty,” said the lady; but 
he noticed a little frown upon her face. 

“Then would you buy Frillums a silver } 
collar? He has wanted one a long time, 
you know, because his frill gets crushed, 
and wet days it crumples up and annoys | 
him.” 

“Frillums shall not be annoyed any f. 
more,” said the lady, and now she smiled. | 
Ts there anything else you would like?” |: 
she said, 

“ Yes,” said Boy, and his bonnie blue [ 
eyes shone like the sky above them, 
‘something pretty for Mrs, Spavin ; she’s | 
been so good to me!” 

“ Child,” said the lady, and now there | 
were tears in her eyes, ‘‘ you have a heart | 
of gold.” 

“What is that?” said Boy. 

But she made no answer. 


Money and influence can do a good deal; [ 
and, in course of time, Mr. Julius aspired | 
to the Grande Banque, that is, the pro- } 
fession of one who performs at circuses of | 
the first class. His salary was an ample } 
one, and Boy was sent to school. The lad 
showed much talent in various ways, 
among other things promising to be a | 
great musician. 

And so a high destiny was his; and 
happy days were in store for the acrobat | 
and his only child. 





A COMEDY IN CRAPE, 
By A. L, HARRIS. 


“Tve half a mind to try it,” said Mr. [| 
Timothy Yabsley. ‘Of course, I know 
it’s a risk, but then, sich is life. From the 
moment you draw your first breath you're | 
beset with trials and tribbylations and risks | 
of ail sorts, There’s danger lurking in 
the injerrubber tube of your feeding botile, 
and rocks ahead, with convulsions to 
follow, in the cutting of your own teeth. 
The question is,” reflectively chewing the 
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end of the penholder, “the question is, 
whether, with so many risks ready made 
and lying in wait for you round every 
corner, it’s worth your while looking up a 
fresh one for yourself? I dunno, I really 
dunno, what to be at. Soon’s ever I get 
myself pretty well screwed up to the point, 
the shop bell’s sure to ring, and by the 
time I’ve done serving a customer I’m all 
run down again.” 

He paused to run his hands through his 
hair, which had already—what there was 
of it—somewhat of the appearance of the 
crest of a perplexed cockatoo, Having 
done which he again fell to studying a 
small slip of printed matter which lay 
before him. 

‘‘T can’t but admit as it reads well,” 
he observed, still as though addressing an 
invisible third party. ‘It reads well; the 
question is, would it work as well as it 
reads? I think I'll just run over it again.” 

The text of the above soliloquy proved 


to be an extract cut from the advertising 


sheet of a local newspaper, and ran as 
follows : 

“ Matrimonial Agency ; strictly private, 
confidential, genuine.—Mrs, Wilkins has 
several respectable widows, age thirty-four 
to forty-five ; suitable for small tradesmen 
and others. Write in confidence to nine, 
Crab Apple Row, Cowslip. Stamp.” 

Mr. Yabsley again had recourse to the 
penholder while he continued to muse 
sloud : 

* I’m what you might call a small trades- 
man myself—small but snug. The thing 
is, do I want a widder? I’ve managed 
without one for a matter of five-and-fifty 
year, and I might have done so comfortable 
till the end but for that dratted advertise 
ment, Ever since it caught my eye I’ve 
been sort of unsettled, not knowing my 
own mind two minnits together. I don’t 
doubt but what a widder’d be companion- 
able; and I do find it a bit lonesome some- 
times after the shop’s shut and the boy 
gonehome. But then I’ve heard as widders 
is ticklish handling, and she mightn’t hit 
it off with Jacob.” 

Jacob was the cat, and a by no means 
unimportant member of the ménage. At 
the moment referred to he was sitting 
with his eyes fixed contemplatively on 
the top bar of the grate, and had just 
come to the conclusion that he could relish 
a bloater for his supper. 

“Jacob,” said Mr. Yabsley, disturbing 
his train of thought, “ what’s your opinion 
of widders ?” 





Jacob turned his head slowly round, 
looked at him for a second or so, as though 
casting the matter over in his mind, and 
then winked. 

“Jacob,” said his master reprovingly, 
‘you're a rank bad ’an.” 

Then rumpling his hair, thirdly and in 
conclusion, he remarked decisively : 

* Anyhow, I'll sleep on it.” 

The shop, which bore the name of “ T. 
Yabsley” over the door, was a tobacconist’s 
and newsmonger’s—the composite business 
being conducted by T. Yabsley with the 
aid of the boy. The latter took down the 
shutters, swept out the shop, cleaned 
windows and knives, broke crockery, and 
made himself generally usefal, in return for 
three and gixpence a week and his dinner. 

When the tobacconist came downstairs 
next morning his face was still wearing 
the worried, irrezolute look which he had 
taken to bed with him. 

He was a precise, spare little man, 
clean shaven, with the exception of two 
small straggling tufts of side whiskers ; 
which whiskers, together with the residue 
of a head of hair, were, like his clothes, of 
a useful drab tint. He wore spectacles and 
a blue necktie with white spots, which last 
article of adornment he fondly believed 
bestowed upon him a sporting air, not 
altogether incompatible in one whose 
stock in trade included the “Sportsman” 
as well as “The Christian World.” 

Having taken in the milk and boiled 
the kettle, he next proceeded to cook his 
own breakfast; for the boy did not put in 
an appearance until later; for, with the ex- 
ception of a woman who came in now and 
then to “clean up,” Mr, Yabsley “did” 
for himself. 

There were sausages for breakfast, and 
having carefully wiped out the frying-pan, 
he set about cooking these delicacies 
with a dexterity that bespoke ample 
experience, 

The sausages frizzled gaily. Mr. Yabsley 
gazed beyond them into futurity. 

“** Suitable for small tradesmen,’” he 
murmured, turning them with a fork. 
 * Ages thirty-four to forty-five.’ Which, 
under the circumstances, would be the most 
suitable? A thirty-fourer or a forty-fiver ? 
Being a fifty-fiver myself, I should 
say——” 

Here in his preoccupation he mistook 
the handle of the frying-pan for the 
poker, with such fatal result that the 
sausages rolled in the cinders, while some 
of the boiling fat took Jacob between the 
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joints of the harness and made him swear 
like a trooper. 

“ Drat it!” exclaimed Mr. Yabsley, “ I'll 
write for a widder first thing after breakfast.” 

And before another hour had passed 
over T. Yabsley’s head, a letter bearing the 
auperscription, “ Mrs. Wilkine, nine, Crab 
Apple Row, Cowslip,” had been despatched 
on its way. 

The letter though short was to the 
point. It simply said : 

‘Please forward sample widow on 
approval,” 

Mr. Yabsley’s hand shook a good deal 
that day, and some of the best birdseye 
was scattered on the floor. Also, he once 
ran tho risk of offending an exceptionally 
serious-minded customer by proffering 
“The Family Herald” in the place of 
‘The Methodist Recorder.” 

‘“T rather think,” he communed, apropos 
of this, ‘I rather think as I shall turn this 
branch of the business over to the widder 
—that is if she turns out satisfactory. Bless 
me, though!” with a start, “under sich 
circumstances, she won’t be a widder, she’ll 
be Mrs. T. Yabsley.” 

He looked round nervously as though to 
assure himself that there was no one lurking 
within earshot. 

“Timothy, my man, he continued, “ you 
must be uncommon careful, or you’'il 
be compromising of yourself, that’s what 
you'll be doing. And now I come to 
think of it,” he continued, visibly dis- 
turbed, “I have heard as widders are 
main artful. Bless me, I wish I’d never 
sent that letter! Why, a sample might 
turn up at any minnit, and the boy gone 
home to his tea and never no knowing 
how long he’ll take over it.” 

The perspiration broke out upon his 
forehead at the thought of his unprotected 
condition. Accordingly he retired to his 
patlour behind the shop; and, whenever 
the bell rang, his eyebrows might be seen 
cautiously reconnoitring over the top of 
the red moreen curtain that shielded the 
apartment from the public gaze. Still he 
did not feel altogether safe until the shut- 
ters were up, and the door of the estab- 
lishment secured for the night. 

He came downstairs next day feeling 
quite light-hearted, and ate his breakfast 
with a relish. The boy was late that 
morning—you could have counted the 
days in the month when he wasn’t late on 
the fingers of one hand. Still this was 
more than just the usual half-hour behind 
time which was only to be expected. 








Mr. Yabsley waited for him some while, 
promising him a dressing down when he 
did put in an appearance. 

“T spose I'll have to take down the 
shutters myself, after all” he remarked 
irritably. I’ve a good mind to stop it out 
of that boy’s pay. Anyhow, I'll give him 
another five minnits.” 

So far from any result being attained 
thereby, he might just as well have kept 
the five minutes, for at the end of that 
period there was no boy, and the shutters 
were still blocking out the daylight. 
Whereupon, vowing vengeance, which he 
was perfectly aware he would never have 
the strength of mind to carry out, he pro- 
ceeded reluctantly to perform thederogatory 
task of taking down his own shutters, 

He had only just attacked the second or 
so when his attention was attracted by a 
slight cough, which seemed to come from 
somewhere up in the air, and turning 
round sharply he was, as he subsequently 
described it, struck all of a heap to find 
that it had originated from a black, 
brobdingnagian female figure, which, as it 
loomed before his startled eyes, appeared 
to cut off the street and the sky and 
humanity generally, and leave him a 
solitary, isolated atom beneath the shadow 
of his approaching Fate. 

Even then, however, there was an 
instant’s pause before his mind allowed 
itself to grasp the full significance of that 
black-garbed form. Then it coughed again, 
a cough that was at once interrogative and 
introductory, and Mr, Yabsley perceived 
that it wore weeds! Those weeds seemed 
to choke his very soul. It was the 
sample | 

Still grasping the shutter, he retreated 
step by step until he had gained the com- 
parative safety of the shop. The sample 
followed. 

A third cough of a more assertive nature 
than the other two made the little tobacco- 
nist’s knees knock together. Then: 

“T. Yabsley, I believe?” came the en- 
quiry in an insinuating voice about a foot 
above his head. 

“ Yes, no—that is, quite so,”"he gasped. 

“I’ve come about the advertisement,” 
it went on, 

‘‘Wha—whatadvertisement?” stammered 
Mr, Yabsley, with the intent of gaining 
time, and still making a shield of the 
shutter. 

“ You know,” was the significant answer, 
with a simper that had the effect of a cold 
door-key upon his verteb: x. 
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“If I could only put the counter between 
us,” was his despairing thought. 

“You know,” repeated the apparition— 
if the term could be applied to sixteen 
stone or so of solid flesh and blood. “ The 
advertisement you wrote about. Oh, you 
needn’t try to deceive me, you naughty 
man!” holding up a forefinger cased in 
sanitary black cotton—when I say sanitary, 
I mean to imply that there was no lack of 
ventilation. “You naughty, naughty man!” 
She came a step or two nearer to him, the 
floor quivering beneath her tread, “It’s 
too bad of you, that it is!” 

She was a fat woman as well as tall, 
with a flat, flabby face, surmounted by a 
rusty crape bonnet, and she carried a 
bloated umbrella and a reticule gorged to 
repletion. 

Mr. Yabsley gazed up at her as he might 
have done at the dome of St. Paul’s, 
while his circulation seemed to come to a 
deadlock and the colour fade out of his 
necktie. 

“* Suitable for small tradesmen,’” he 
murmured, 

The face smiled a sea serpent-like smile 
that appeared to swallow up all its other 
features. Then, as though resolved to 
beat about the bush no longer: 

“You wants a wife, don’t you?” 

The effect of this bombshell was to 
cause the tobacconist to drop the shutter 
like a hot potato, and make one dive for 
freedom under the counter. 

He came up dusty but desperate. 

“No,” he cried, shaking his 
violently, ‘no, certainly not.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” with unimpaired 
cheerfulness, “you wants a wife, a nice, 
sensible wife, one what's been married 
before, and so’ll know how to make you 
comfortable.” 

Then, dropping umbrella and reticule, 
she clasped both hands, and gazing 
affectionately round at the stock in 
trade, exclaimed : 

“And how comfortable I could make 
you, there’s no telling !” 

"I don’t want to be made comfortable,” 
disclaimed Mr, Yabsley eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, you do, ducky.” 

Ducky! That he should have led a 
j respectable, sober, law-abiding existence 
| for five-and-fifty years only to be saluted 
as “ducky” at the end of it ! 

“My name,” he began, righteous in- 
dignation momentarily overcoming craven 
fear, ‘my name is——” 

“T. Yabsley,” interrupted his charmer, 


head 





bending over the counter and laying out a 
box of wax vestas as flat as a pancake 
with her elbow. “ And what does T. stand 
for? Thomas, or Titus, or Theodore, or 
Tobias, or what?” 

“Tubal Cain,” murmured Mr. Yabsley 
wildly. 

‘And a very nice name, too. 
never asked me mine.” 

This with a skittishness that made the 
lids of the tobacco jars rattle. 

“Tt’s Susan, Susan Bundle, though not 
for long, I hope—meaning the last—but 
you can call me Susy, if you like,” making 
a playful dab at him across the counter 
with the bloated umbrella. 

Mr. Yabsley dodged the umbrella, and 
she only succeeded in smashing a clay pipe. 

“It’s a mercy she’s the size she is,” he 
thought. “She'd stick tight if she tried 
to get at me round the counter. 

‘You can call me Susy and I can call 

ou——” 

*' Tiglath Pileser,” muttered the tobacco- 
nist, with a sudden upheaval of old, crusted, 
Sunday school memories. 

‘« My favourite name,” cried Mrs. Bundle, 
ecstatically. ‘So, Tiggy, dear, we'll look 
on it as settled.” 

** Woman !” exclaimed Mr. Yabsley, fired 
with a sudden resolution. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, and who do you take me for?” 

“T. Yabsley,” with a smirk. 

“ Bat Iain’t. Nothing of the sort,” he 
shouted. 

The smirk trailed off at one side of the 
mouth, only to reappear at the opposite 
corner. 

“Get along with you,” with lumbering 
playfalness. “ As though I didn’t know 
better. Ain’t there the name T. Yabsley 
over the door? And who else are you if 
you ain’t him? You’re a bad, bad man, 
that you are, to try and deceive a poor, 
lone, lorn widder.” 

‘That's the name, right enough,” ex- 
plained Mr, Yabsley. ‘Bat he’s gone 
away.” 

The flabby countenance became a trifle 
elongated. 

‘‘Gone away—and when’s he expected 
back ?” 

Never.” 

The last traces of the smirk melted away, 
and the jaw dropped. 

“ Never,” she repeated after him. “Then 
I should like to know who’s going to pay 
me my railway fare? One and threepence, 
Parliamentary, it were, and——” 

A sudden lifting of the cloud from the 
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doughy features showed that she had hit 
upon the weak point in the defence, 

“But how about the letter as was 
wrote to Mrs. Wilkins only yesterday, 
asking——” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted the 
tobacconist hastily. “The fact is he 
changed his mind sudden—had a letter— 
left me to mind the business — said I 
wasn’t to expect him till I see him, which 
would be never, and if any one called I 
was to say as his movements was a bit 
uncertain, in consequence of there being 
so many railway accidents lately.” 

All this poured out with great glibness 
and without a stop, as the speaker, having 
once quitted the narrow, uphill path of 
veracity, found himself almost rolling down 
the opposite declivity. 

Mrs. Bundle regarded him with a vacant 
atare. 

“ What’s his address 1” she demanded. 

“Well, I’m sorry to say I forget the 
number, but I fancy New Zealand would 
find him.” 

Blank bewilderment on the part of the 
enemy, followed, however, by the question: 

‘* What’s he gone there for ?” 

‘Benefit of his health,” answered Mr. 
Yabsley, ignoring all previous explanations. 
“ Didn’t I say so before? Doctor ordered 
sea voyage—said it was his only chance.” 

“When’d he go?” 

“Last train last night—I mean first 
train this morning.” 

“I s’pose there’s no chance of catching 
him up ?” 

“*?m—lI’m afraid not,” admitted Mr, 
Yabsley,shaking his head regretfully. “You 
see, he was going to take the express and 
travel right through without stopping.” 

Here the deceiver wiped the sweat of 
falsehood from his brow, while the deceived, 
suddenly giving way, sat down with a 
thud that almost made the cane-bottomed 
chair give way too—‘ And it was only re- 
seated the other day,” was its owner’s 
rueful comment—and burst into tears. 

“ His only chance, indeed "—referring 
to the tobacconist’s last lie but two. ‘* My 
only chance you mean. Ob, I’ve been 
deceived cruel |” 

The other person present was too pain- 


fully conscious of the incontrovertibility of |. 


this latter statement to do more than shake 
his head sympathetically. 

“Why in the world don’t she go?” 
muttered Mr. Yabsley under his breath. 
* Ain’t I told enough lies to satisfy any 
reasonable woman }” 





A sudden awful thought assailed him. 
That boy! He had quite escaped his 
master’s memory during that last terrible 
quarter of an hour. At any moment he was 
liable to turn up and blast the fair structure 
of mendacity that had taken so much pains 
te rear. Something must be done, and 
that speedily. By fair means or foul the 
premises must be cleared, and, having none 
of the former at his command, Mr, Yabsley 
once more had resort to the basest duplicity. 

“ve been turning it over in my mind,” 
he commenced, leaning confidentially over 
the counter, “ and—well, I don’t know, 
but it seems to me that there’s just a 
chance you might catch him after all, if 
you was to be quick about it.” 

Pausing to note the effect of the bait, 
he was encouraged on his downward 
course by the fact that though the 
disconsolate one’s tears did not imme- 
diately cease to flow, yet it was evident 
that she was now sobbing with one ear 
open. 

“You see,” he continued, he'd got to 
catch the express at Cowslip, and I says to 
him at the time as he’d got all his work 
cut out to do it.” 

The sobs had ceased, and it was plain 
that the victim was hanging upon his 
words, 

“Tf only that boy don’t turn up and no 
customer don’t come to give me away, it’ll 
be all right,” was his inmost thought. 
“Now,” holding up an impressive fore- 
finger, “ s’pore, betwixt you and me, as he 
misses that train, which there’s many 
things unlikelier. There mayn’t be 
another for hours, and he’d just have to 
hang about the station until——” 

There was no occasion to complete the 
sentence, Giving her face a hasty and 
final polish with the corner of her shaw), 
she made as though to throw her arms 
round the tobacconist’s neck. 

“Bleas you,” she cried, “ you dear, kind 
soul! Bless you for those words!” 

Mr. Yabsley dodged the embrace as he 
had the umbrella previously. 

‘*Now, don’t you lose a minnit,” he 
urged. ‘And mind, he’s a tall man with 
a bald head, and a brown overcoat with a 
velvet collar and a cast in his eye.” 

Mrs. Bundle collected her belongings, 
and was half-way to the door before the 
words were out of his mouth, 

‘Don’t forget the velvet collar,” cried 
the tobacconist, following her to the door, 
* and it’s his left eye.” 

“Oh, I'll remember right enough, and, 
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what’s more, I'll never forget what you’ve 
done for me, never.” 

‘‘Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Yabsley. 
“Td have done as much for anybody. 
Don’t you waste another second. Good 
morning, and—-—-she’s gone, she’s really 
gone at last. Yah!” apostrophising the 
back of the moving mass, “call you Susy, 
indeed, you—you boa constrictor! I 
should just like to hear myself.” 

It receded farther and farther, finally it 
turned the corner and disappeared like a 
vast black blot from T. Yabsley’s mental 
horizon, 

‘* Bless me, what a morning it’s been!” 
he exclaimed. Then, looking up at the 
name over the door: ‘ When I think of 
the lies I’ve reeled off by the yard, it do 
seem as though it ought to be Ananias 
‘stead of Timothy.” 

Whereupon, his mind reverting to the 
subject of the still partially closed shutters: 

“Drat that boy!” forgetting with 
what leniency, not to say gratitude, he 
had regarded his absence so very recently, 
Tl dust his jacket for him when he does 
take upon himself to turnup. I’ve a good 
mind to——” 

All this time he had been gazing one way 
—that was up the street ; now he turned to 
look down the street, 

“I’ve a good mind to give him——’ 

Heavens! What was that? Three 
figures were approaching from that 
direction. One—masculine, juvenile, and 
corduroy clad with regard to the lower 
limbs—was easily recognised by his master. 
He was strolling along at an easy pace, 
engaging, as he came, in light and agree- 
able converse with two sable-clad female 
figures that walked on either side of him. 

Mr. Yabsley’s jaw dropped and his knees 
seemed to give way under him. Even 
had there been time, he lacked the capacity 
for flight. 

“ That’s him,” he heard the boy exclaim, 
“ That’s T. Yabsley—which T. stands for 
Timothy—as you was asking for. I’m 
afeared I’m a ,bit behindhand this 
morning,” he went on, addressing his 
master; “but I’ve been a-drownding of 
some kittens, They belonged to our cat. 
There was six on ’em, ard I drownded ’em 
one atatime. It was prime!” 

The lust of slaughter glittered in his 
eye, and he was proceeding to details, 
when a prod from one of his gentle escort 
recalled him to a sense of matters of less 
moment, 

“T heared these yer ladies enquiring for 
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you down street, and offered to show ’em } 
the way.” 


Something in the tobacconist’s speech- 
less glare made him quail. 

“T guess I'll be taking them there 
shutters down,” he remarked, sheering off 
and leaving the hapless T, Yabsley to his 
double fate. 

Of the two fresh specimens of the 
opposite sex which now confronted him, 
one was tall, bony, and angular; the 
other was short, broad, and a trifle less 
aggressive-looking. Both wore deep black, 
and each showed a widow’s cap inside her 
bonnet. Having looked him well over 
from head to foot, the tall, bony woman 
opened her mouth and observed : 

“ Mre, Smallchick.” 

Whereupon the short, stout one, follow- 
ing suit, remarked : 

And Mrs. Longclose.” 

Mr. Yabsley, vaguely comprehending 
that this was introductory, stared from 
one to the other and murmured the 
formula : 

Suitable for small tradesmen.’ ” 

Jest so,” assented number one briefly. 

‘*P’raps we'd better walk inside,” pro- 
posed number two. 

So Mrs. Smallchick led the way, and 
Mrs. Longclose brought up the rear; the 
tobacconist being in the middle, in which 
position he only seemed to lack handcuffs 
to present the appearance of a condemned 
malefactor, 

Having pinned him up against his own 
counter, they both opened fire at once. 

“Me and Mrs. Smallchick——” began 
the short woman, 

“Mrs. Longclose and me——” began 
the tall one. 

Pausing simultaneously, they proceeded 
to indulge in mutual recriminations. 

“You never will let me get a word in 
edgeways,” was the former’s accusation. 

“You're always a-interrupting of me,” 
was the companion comment, 

“ Well, I like that,” from the one, 

“Well, of all the untruthfulnesses,” 
from the other. 

“ But there, I might have guessed,” 

* But there, I knowed how t’would be,” 

There was an interval of a second or 
two, at the end of which they made 
another attack upon their victim. 

“You wants a widder?” said Mrs, 
Smallchick. 

“Which is to say a wife?” insinuated 
Mrs. Longclose. 

“It’s the same thing,” snapped the former. 
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‘* Not at all,” contradicted the latter. 

“ What was Mrs. Wilkins’s own words? 
‘Here’s a widder wanted immejit, which, 
4 as you and Mrs. Longclose is both widd:rs 

by marriage——’” 

“Mrs. Wilkins, she says to me, she 
j says, ‘Here’s a gent’s seen my advertise- 
ment, and’s written to me for a wife, and 
seeing as you and Mrs, Smallchick is both 
on my books, to say nothink of living next 
| door to each other ; if I was you,’ she says, 
‘I'd go over first thing to-morrer morning, 
as the situashun might suit one or t’other, 
if not———’” 

‘Which I’ve every respeck for you, Mrs, 
Smallchick,’ she says, ‘and I think it'd 
suit you to a T—that being the inishull 
of his Christian name, and——’” 

“Mrs, Longclose, ma’am,’ she says, 
speaking low and confidential, ‘never 
have I seen the finger of Providence pinting 
straighter thin I see it pinting to you 
a‘ this minnit, Mrs, Longclose, ma'am,’ 
she says, ‘I names no names, and I makes 
no illusions, but if ever there was anybody 
j cut out by nature’s own hand for the 
situashun, you are that person,’ ” 

“When I was a geil,” remarked Mra. 
Smallchick, “pinting wasn’t considered 
manners, and as to cutting out, strikes 


j me nature couldn’t have had much of 


a pattern to 
was blunt.” 

‘Some folks,” was the retort, ‘do seem 
to have been cut on the cross to that extent, 
as act straightforward they can’t.” 

Here Mrs, Smallchick looked at Mrs. 
Longclose and snorted, and Mrs, Longclose 
looked at Mrs, Smallchick and sniffed. 

Meanwhile, the bone of contention had 
| passively submitted to being wrangled 
over, which, considering the way he was 
hemmed in, was the only course of conduct 
open to him. And yet it seemed as 
though he ought to have some voice in 
the matter, thougb, up to the present, 
neither of the ladies had allowed him 
| an opportunity of exercising it. 

} “Goodness only knows how they’ll 
§ settle it between ’em,” he thought, ‘ Any- 
how, they can’s both have me,” 

By this time the shutters were down, 
but observation having shown the boy 
| that his master’s attention was too well 
occupied in minding his own affairs to 
be cognisant of the proceedings of his 
subordinate, the latter had strolled off, 
and was now agreeably employed in con- 
veying a vivid impression of the kitten 
episode to a congenial spirit. 


go by, or p’raps the scissors 





Within the shop there was a momentary 
lull whi'e the competitors recovered their 
breath. 

Mr. Yabsley took advantage of the same 
to make an effort to review the situation, 
Would it—could it be possible, by re- 
verting to strategy, to escape from this 
second position of peril, in spite of the 
odds being so much against him ¢ 

Bat before he could do more than grasp 
the merest outline of a scheme, the on- 
slaught was renewed. 

“Tm sure the business seems to be 
all as I could wish,” remarked Mrs. Small- 
chick, casting a critical eye around, “ though 
I will say I prefer a corner shop as a rule.” 

“What 1 should call snug,” observed 
Mrs. Longclose, looking about her with 
a proprietary air, “though p’raps not 
kep’ jest as I should wish to see it. But 
then, what could you expect with no 
one to see after things?” 

Here Mr. Yabsley was goaded into 
a primary but unsuccessful attempt at 
self-assertion. ' 

*T don’t know——” he began. 

“Of course you don’t, you poor dear 
man,” interrupted Mrs, Longclose. 

* No, indeed, it ain’t likely for a mionit,” 
interpolated Mrs. Smallchick. 

“That's what we’ve come about, sent 
direck by Providence,” 

“By Mrs. Wilkins, and strongly re- 
commended, which she’s less likely to 
be took in than the other party.” 

“Mrs, Smallchick, ma’am, this is past 
bearing !” 

“ Tnen don’t you bear it a minnit longer’n 
you're obliged, Mrs. Longclose, ma’am. 
There’s the door handy,” 

“Which is just what you'd like, I’ve 
no doubt, Mrs. Smalichick, but I’m not 
sich a fool as I look.” 

“Looks is mostly deceitfal, Mrs, Long- 
close, as I’m well aware.” 

“ Really, ladies, really,” the tobacconiat’s 
voice was raised in expostulation. “ Don’t 
let us have any unpleasantness, pray don’t. 
I aseure you, I’m not worth it.” 

“I never said you was,” replied Mrs, 
Smallchick, ‘‘ but so long as the business 
is all right——” 

* Of course, there’s no denying the busi- 
ness is the first consideration,” interrupted 
Mrs, Longelose. 

“The fact is,” went on Mr, Yabsley, 
running his hands through his hair dis- 
tractedly, ‘what with one thiog and 
another, I hardly seem to know what 
I’m doing. Is isn’t only the rates and 
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taxes over due, or being two quarters 
behind with the rent, or the bill of sale 
on the furniture. I might manage to 
get over that in time. Bat to think I 
should live to see myself bankrup’ , 

“ Bankrup’!” was the double exclama- 
tion. ‘“ Why, you never mean it?” 

Mr. Yabsley shook his head dolefully. 

“ Twopence three farthings in the pound, 
if that,” he added with a groan, which it is 
to be hoped was one of contrition. 

But there was a glimmer of suspicion in 
Mrs. Smallchick’s eye. 

‘Why, the business looks all right, and 
you keeps a boy $” 

“A boy? Ah!” from the boy’s 
master, “that’s where it is. I’m obliged 
to keep him. If I was to give him notice, 
I'd have to pay him his wages. It’s cheaper 
to keep him on and owe ’em to him.” 

“Why, you old ruffy’un |” 

Bringing us over here on a wild goose 
chaze !” 

“You ought to be horsewhipped, that 
you did!” 

“You go answering advertisements, in- 
deed! I should like to know what you 
mean by it!” 

“A perfeck man-trap, that’s what you 
are, a-laying snares for the widder and the 
orphan,” 

“The truth is,” explained the culprit 
feebly, ‘the truth is, I thought I might 
meet with some one with a bit of money, 
that’d set me on my legs again.” 

“Set you on your legs! I feel a deal 
more like knocking you off ’em altogether. 
Mrs. Longclose, ma'am, we've been de- 
ceived shamefal !” 

“Mrs. Smallchick, ma’am, I couldn’t 
have put it better myself.” 

‘Vm only a weak woman,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smallchick, towering a head and 
shoulders above the cowering Yabsley, 
‘but when I think how I’ve been took in, 
I declare I could shake you till your teeth 
rattled in your head.” 

“Don’c do that, ma’am, pray,” he im- 
plored, ** for they don’t fit too well at the 
best of times. Think,” and he groaned 
louder than before, ‘think of the escape 
you’ve had.” 

“ He’s right there,” put in Mrs, Longelose, 
“oh, we've had a escape, @ narrer escape, 
Think of our hard-earned savings as he’d 
have swallered up.” 

 Swaller,” cried Mre. Smallchick, “ he’d 
swaller anythink, that man. Bat there, if 
I stop another minnit I shall be doing him 
ainjury. Let's leave him to his deserts, 








and rub the dust off our shoes on the 
door-mat as Scripter says.” 

With a final shower of vituperative 
epithets, they gradually departed. Mrs. 
Smallchick came back once to put her 
head in at the door, and salute him as a 
“disreppytable old cockroach,” but Mr. 
Yabsley, being by this time, as it were, 
morally waterproofed, merely groaned 
deprecatingly. 

“TI reckon I could hardly have told 
more lies to the square inch if I’d been 
putting up for Parlyment,” he lamented 
some five minutes later. 
awfal how easy it seemed to come to me 
once I'd got my tongue in. 
slipped off it like it was greased.” 

He tottered to the door, and looked out. 

It was a fine spring morning, and the 
village street was wearing its most 
picturesque aspect ; but to the tobacconist’s 
jaundiced eye the world was black and 
blighted with widows. The sky might be 
blue and fiecked with clouds like the 
fleeciest Shetland wool, the leaves might 
wear their tenderest green, the tiled roofs 


blush their reddest and the windows wink. 


roguishly in the sun ; they winked in vain 
at T. Yabsley, who, after carefully re- 
connoitring, ventured to raise his voice 
sufficiently to summon the boy. 

‘“‘ Thomas,” he said, “ jest come and mind 
the shop. I’m fagged out, And, Thomas, 
seeing it’s Saturday, you can put up the 
shutters early, and take a half-holiday. 
And, Thomas, if any one calls and wants 
to see me—any lady, you know—=specially 
any one in mourning, say I’ve gone away 
for a few days.” 

The boy nodded, and his master vanished 
into his den, only to reappear in a few 
seconds. 

“Thomas, here’s your wages and two- 
pence over, and if you like to say I’ve been 
a little queer in my head lately, why, I'd 
look over it for once.” 

Thomas nodded again, and grinned 
delightedly. 

‘© You lemme lone, I'll skeer’em proper.” 

Mr. Yabsley was a little taken back at 
the promptness with which his assistant 
prepared to carry out his hint. 

**Don’t—don’t overdo it, Thomas,” he 
entreated. ‘At least—that is—only if 
you find they won’t go peaceable. My 
gracious! Who’s that?” 

It was only a customer for an-ounce of 
sheg, but Mr. Yabsley bolted into his 
retreat as though it had been a rabbit hole, 
and he its legal tenant. 


“Tvs perfeckly | 
They jest | 
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“If this sort of thing is going to last 
much longer, Jacob,” he remarked to the 
cat, “you'll be advertising for a situation 
next, for I believe another day would 
about finish me. Why! bless me! I never 
thought of that. Tl write directly to that 
woman Wilkins, and get her to cut ’em off 
at the main.” 

So seizing pen and paper he sat down, 
and hastily scrawled the following lines : 

“T. Yabsley’s compliments, and please 
not to send any more widows. P.S.—I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

To Mr. Yabsley’s unspeakable relief, and 
Thomas’s bitter chagrin, no more ladies in 
black appeared upon the scene before 
closing time ; whereupon the latter, having 
put up the shutters and bolted his dinner 
—his master following suit by bolting the 
~~ door after him—departed in joyful 

aste. 

“Thomas,” were the tobacconist’s parting 
words, ‘whatever you do don’t forget to 
post that letter, and mind you're here to 
your time on Monday.” 

The firat part of the afternoon passed 
quietly enough, and after a while Mr. 
Yabsley left off starting at the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and was actually 
beginning to read the paper with some 
degree of interest, when the clock, striking 
the half-hour, reminded him that it was 
time to put the kettle on for tea. 

Having done so, he was about to resume 
his seat, when—a tap, light but distinct, 
at the outer door seemed to curdle all the 
blood in his body. 

Jacob heard it, too, and turned one ear 
enquiringly in that direction. 

‘“‘Tt’s another of ’em,” groaned the 
tobacconist. “Well, anyhow, I needn't 
let on to hear.” 

It came again. 

“Tap away,” he exclaimed viciously. 
“T ain’t going to let you in, net if you tap 
ever 80.” 

Tap—tap—tap. Something in the steady, 
monotonous persistency of the sound made 
the cold perspiration break out upon his 
forehead. 

Tap—tap—tap. 

“This is awful. I ain’t a woodpecker, 
nor yet a holler beech-tree, but if this is 
going to keep on there’s no knowing 
a I mightn’t fancy I was either or 

oth,” 

He looked at Jacob for inspiration, and 
Jacob looked at him, as much as to say: 
“Why don’t you see who it is? It might 
be the milk or the cat’s-meat,” 





Tap—tap—tap. 

“Perhaps I’d better open the door half 
an inch or so, and say I’m out, and no 
knowing when I'll be back, or she'll be 
rousing the whole street.” 

Tip-tosing across the floor, he proceeded, 
with infinite precaution—and his heart in 
his mouth—to open the door the least crack 
in the world. 

“Not at home,” he cried tremulously 
through the aperture, and was about to 
slam and rebolt it when the words, “ Lor, 
Mr, Yabsley, sir,” in a familiar and ex- 
postulatory voice, caused him to reconsider 
his intention—his heart at the same time 
resuming its normal position with a flop of 
relief. 

“Why, Mrs. Wardle, if I hadn’t clean 
forgot all about you.” 

It was the woman, previously referred 
to, who “washed and ironed” him, and 
generally came in on a Saturday afternoon 
to tidy him up for Sanday. 

“T dunno what’s come to my head,” he 
added, opening the door jast wide enough 
for her to squeeze through ; “ seems like as 
though it’d been overwound.” Then with 
an air of affected indifference: “I s’pose 
you didn’t happen to see any one hanging 
about outside ?” 

But Mrs. Wardle hadn’t noticed no- 
body. 

Next day was Sanday. Mr. Yabsley 
was a little doubtful as to the safety of 
church-going ; but finally decided to risk 
it, and would have enjoyed the service but 
for the unusual attentiveness and urbanity 
of the pew-opener, who twice came to ask 
whether he felt any draught from the 
ventilator, and generally smiled upon him 
in a way that caused him to recollect, with 
a nervous shudder, that though she was a 
pew-opener by profession, she was a widow 
in private life. 

Was it possible that she had any inkling 
of what had happened? Mr. Yabsley 
chewed the cud of this reflection during 
sermon time, and very impalatable he 
found it. 

Monday morning came. The boy was 
astonishingly punctual, being half an hour 
late to the minute. 

About eleven o’clock Mr. Yabsley, who 
was dusting some of the articles in the 
window, was aware of a sort of eclipse, as 
though some dark, opaque body had 
intervened between him and the sun. 
Looking up, he was almost paralysed at 
the sight of a female in black, with her 
nose pressed against the glass, attentively 
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regarding him. As soon as she caught his 
eye she smiled and nodded. 

The tobacconist’s jaw dropped, and 
there was a wild, hunted look about him 
that might have moved a heart of stone; 
but it had no effect upon the lady outside 
beyond moving her from the window to 
the door. Entering the shop, she was just 
in time to catch sight of her prey 
disappearing through the opposite door, 
which he secured behind him and then sat 
down to think. 

At first he ransacked his brain hope- 
lessly ; the woman, meanwhile, rapping 
impatiently on the counter. 

Then a means of escape, so simple that 
he was amazed it had never before sug- 
gested itself, rose up before his mind. 

“ Why not say I’m suited ?” 

At the same moment there came a tap 
at the door. 

“‘Who’s there?” demanded Mr. Yabsley. 

“ Please, sir, it’s me,” was the answer in 
the tones of Thomas. 

He was a lanky, growing boy, and it 
was surprising what a narrow space he 
managed to squeeze through. 

“There’s a lady wants to see yer most 
pertickler,” he remarked, with a backward 
motion of the thumb. ‘'Come on approval, 
that’s what she says, and I wants to know 
whether I’m to skeer her off or what?” 

“Thomas,” said his master, “of course 
you posted that letter on Saturday #” 

“Oh, lawk!” 

The delinquent fumbled for a moment 
in a trouser pocket, prior to producing the 
letter in an extremely dirty and much 
crumpled condition, with a piece of toffee 
still adhering to it. 

“T been and clean forgot all about it.” 

* Thomas,” with the calmness of despair, 
“you’ve been the ruin of me, I shouldn’t 
wonder. However, you can tell the lady 
I’m much obliged, but I’m suited.” 

Thomas went accordingly, and Mr. 
Yabsley awaited the result with his ear to 
the keyhole, He heard the sound of 
voices, one rather high and shrill, with an 
accent of determination that boded ill. 
Then Thomas's knuckles applied for re- 
admission, and he was allowed to enter 
with the same precautions as before. 

“ Well,” anxiously, “ what did she say ?” 

“She says you may besuited, but she ain’t, 
and she insists on a pussonal intervoo,” 

“ Oh, she does, does she. Very well then, 
Thomas, you can look after the shop. I’m 
going to bed.” 

All the rest of the morning there were 





constant bulletins passing between the 
shop and the chamber over it. 

* Ain’t she gone yet, Thomas?” Mr. 
Yabsley raised his head from the pillow 
to enquire for about the ninth time. 

“Not her, and what’s more I come to 
tell yer as there’s a couple more come by 
carrier’s cart. I told ’em you was in bed, 
but they said as they reckoned they’d wait 
till you got up.” 

“Thomas,” cried the tobacconist, ‘ I’ve 
been a good master to you, haven’t I?” 

*T don’t say you ain't.” 

“ Very well then ; go downstairs and tell 
’em not to be alarmed, but you don’t like 
the looks of me, and, jadging by the spots, 
you're afraid it’s either measles or small- 
pock. Anyhow, say I'll be down direckly, 
and I hope they won’t think of going with- 
out seeing me.” 

A few minutes later the sound of the 
shop door banging violently was followed 
by that of retreating footsteps and gradually 
receding voices, 

The boy came grinning to report that 
the charm had worked. 

‘* Thomas,” said the tobacconist, sinking 
back exhausted, “‘you can put up the 
shutters, and if any one else comes, say I’m 
dead.” 

At the end of half an hour or s0 
another tap at the door roused him from 
the state of semi-unconsciousness into 
which he was sinking. 

That you back again, Thomas? What- 
ever’s up now!” 

“It isn’t Thomas, it’s me, Mrs. Wardle, 
come to see if I couldn’s do anything for 
you, and I’ve brought a little beef tea.” 

The beef tea was good. Mr. Yabsley 
sat up and disposed of it with relish. 
After which Mrs, Wardle rearranged his 
pillows and tidied up. 

She was a comfortable, natty little 
woman, hardworking, too, and honest as 
the day, with a brisk sort of way about 
her that did you good. It did Mr. Yabsley 
good, ; 

Having put everything straight and 
drawn down the blind, she was about to take 
her departure, when a sudden exclamation 
made her start, 

“Lor, Mr, Yabsley, sir, are you took 
worse? Shall I ran for the doctor? Is 
it in your back, or legs, or where?” 

“T’m not worse, I’m better, a lot. It 
was jest a sudden—— Mrs. Wardle, I 
declare I never thought of it before, but 
you're a widder, ain’t you?” 

“Well, sir, you ought to know by this 
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time, seeing I’ve been one this ten year 
and more.” 

‘Mrs, Wardle,” propping himself on 
one elbow, “there’s been alot of women 
about the place to-day wanting me to 
marry ‘em. I’ve managed to get rid of 
’em for the present, but there’s no saying 
when they’ll be back again and carrying 
on worse’n ever. Mrs, Wardle, there's 
only one way of getting even with ’em as I 
can see. You've washed and mended and 
generally done for me for some years. 
S’pose you was to marry me and do for me 
altogether 3” 

‘* Mis—ter Yabsley! I declare I never 
did! I’m that took aback as never 
was!” 

‘You know my ways,” continued the 
ardent wooer, “and you’n Jacob have 
always got on well together. Somehow, 
i’s jest strack me as I might do worse, 
and, anyhow, you'd be able to keep off 
them other harpies. And, Mrs. Wardle, 
the bands might be put up next Sunday, if 
convenient.” 

“Well, Mr. Yabaley, sir, though I 
should no more have dreamed of such a 
thing! Still, I don’t know but what é 

“Then that’s settled, and I’m very glad 
I happened to think of it. You can tell 
Thomas to take down the shutters, and if 
any one else should apply for the situation, 
you can say the vacancy’s filled up.” 








A DOWNSTROKE. 
By A. MOBERLY. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE postman trudging up the lime-tree 
avenue of Holme Royal in the bright 
sunshine of a June morning was made the 
victim of a daring outrage. A band of 
three desperadoes stood in wait for him at 
the first turning, the muzzle of a gun was 
pointed at his knees, and he was commanded 
to “ Stand and deliver !” : 

* You may take me prisoner, Missy, and 
welcome, but I’ve got to be killed before I 
give up my letters, you know.” 

The bandit leader looked darkly at him 
from under the big newspaper cocked-hat 
that covered her yellow curls, and fumbled 
with the big sword stuck in her blue sash ; 
while her aide-de-camp laughed at the 
joke, as only a red Irish setter can laugh, 
his pretty pink tongue curling and his 
feathery tail waving high. The third, 
more bloodthirsty, removed his thumb 
from his mouth, and was proceeding to 





extremities with a flashing tin trumpet, but 
rescue was at hand. 

“ Hullo! What's this? Robbing the 
mail? Lucky I’m a magistrate. To prison | 
with the lot of you.” 

Mr. Carteret stepped from out the 
shrubbery, picked up the second brigand 
and put him on his shoulder, took the 
letters and papers from the postman, and 
walked off whistling. 

“Give the newspaper to poor Pat to 
carry,” commanded the bandit chieftain 
rather breathlessly, as she’ trotted along 
trying to keep pace with her father’s long 
strides. “He does so like playing at 
postman, There! Go find the mistress, 
good dog! Now Baby Claude may carry 
some, and then he won’t put his thumb in 
his mouth.” 

‘‘He won't take them. He hates the 
sight of a letter as much as I do.” 

“So he does. He put all his Cwistmas 
cards into his bwead and milk, Why does 
men hate letters, father ?” pursued Cissio, 
who had a taste for philosophic enquiry. 

“ Got to answer them.” 

“But you doesn’t. You let mother 
write your letters, just as I does for Baby 
Claude when he gets an invitation. Oh, 
there’s mother!” and taking the lead—as 
the womenkind of the Carteret family 
were rather given to doing—she bustled up 
the verandah steps to where Mrs, Carteret 
awaited them, standing in the French 
window of a bright little morning-room 
filled with roses and sunshine, 

Roses on the walls, on the old-fashioned 
chintzes, in the big silver bowl on the table, 
stuck in the belt of Mrs, Carteret’s white 
gown, and meandering all over granc- 
mother’s quaint treasures of china in the 
corner cupboards. Rose-scent wafting in 
with the sunshine and fresh air through 
the open verandah window. It wasaroom 
to make the veriest lie-a-bed forgive an 
eight o’clock breakfast. 

“Seven letters for you, Mamsie. Are 
you glad? Why?” 

* Of course I am. They bring news 
of friends and—and—asll sorts of 
pleasant things,” Mrs. Carteret answered, 
smiling. She was young, happy and 
pretty, one of those women to whom 
friends and pleasant things come by right 
of nature. She tore off two envelopes, 
while the butler brought in the coffee and 
omelette, Cissie scrambled into her chair, 
and Baby Claude drummed impatiently on 
the table with his spoon, making round 
eyes at the bread and milk, 
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** Here’s—oh, a bill from the bootmaker 
at Crownbridge, and another from Vere 
and Oxford’s” — Mr. Carteret was rude 
enough to laugh—“ and a note from Jennie 
Trevor. Now we shall hear when she’s 
coming. Five-thirty this afternoon, You 
shall go with father to meet her ifgou are 
good, Cissie—don’t forget to order the 
luggage-cart, George. An invitation to 
a haymaking party at the Rectory; will 
Jennie be too fine and fashionable a young 
lady for that, I wonder? She was a regular 
romp seven years ago, Here’s a dinner- 
party at the Cedars—that will dispose of 
every day she is with us except Thursday. 
What can we do then, I wonder 3” 

“Tve got to drive over to Crownbridge 
to meet those lawyers in the morning. 
Suppose I take her? I can give her some 
luncheon at the ‘Crown,’ and show her 
the Minster, and then drive on to Bridge 
Park and see the kennels.” 

“ They are sure to catch you and keep 
you to tennis and supper if you go to 
Bridge. You'll have a lovely drive home 
by moonlight.” 

“‘ Aren’t you coming, too?” 

“Can't. There’s a G.F.S. committee 
meeting on, and I have to preside, and, 
George, here’s a notice about that charity. 
I wish you'd get elected churchwarden 
next year—or let me. We can’é leave 
the mansgement in the present hands. 
Now, Cissie, say grace.” 

Trivial— most trivial chatter. A common- 
place, beautiful, happy little family scene ; 
yet, as we treasure the toys and trifles 
that a loved dead hand has touched, so in 
days to come Mabel Carteret found herself 
dwelling on each idle word, each detail of 
the picture; solemn brown-eyed Baby 
Claude feeding seriously, Cissie discursive 
and important—very like herself as she 
admitted amusedly—and her great, silent, 
solid George, with his slow, indulgent 
smile lighting his handsome face whenever 
he looked at her. Pat on the verandah 
outside basking in the sun, an occasional 
glance or cock of the ear indicating the 
intelligent interest he was taking in the 
conversation. 

The party soon broke up and dispersed. 
The children trotted away with nurse, 
George strode off to the Home Farm, Pat 
accompanying him affably as far as the 
end of the avenue, from whence he in- 
variably returned to look after the house 
during the master’s absence. Mabel, left 
to herself, started gaily on her morning’s 
routine of inspection, from housekeepei’s 





room to stables, from conservatories to the 
pretty suite of rooms destined for her 
visitor, with perhaps a touch of extra 
particularity, in view of her guest’s possible 
criticisms. Jennie, her oldest and best- 
beloved friend, had spent the long seven 
years since they had met studying life 
and enjoying it after the latest modern 
fashion of “the bright and beautiful 
English girl,” while Mabel, in her placid 
and hamdrum, albeit dignified existence, 
had followed her career with a mixture of 
astonishment and edairation, in which 
envy had no part. Deep in her simple, 
self-satisfied soul was fixed the conviction 
that to be the mistress of Holme Royal 
and the wife of George Carteret was a lot 
surpassing that of all other women—only 
she was concerned that Jennie should 
admit it. Her progress ended in the 
library, George’s special haunt. It was 
cool and shady and silent. She put the 
few papers lying about tidily under the 
letter-weight, gave an altogether un- 
necessary dusting to the pipes on the 
mantelshelf, aud picked up a stray driving- 
glove that she found lying on the floor, 
putting it to her soft cheek in a foolish 
and entirely unaccountable manner. 
George’s photograph hanging near her own 
peculiar chair caught her eye, and she 
laughed and almost blushed. ‘' You're a 
darling!” she murmured to it confidentially. } 
* You will think that I don’t look older 
than Jennie yet, in spite of seven yeare’ 
marriage, and am still ever so much 
prettier ; and you'll tell me so, and you § 
never say what you don’t believe.” Then 
she fell to remembering the days of long 
ago, when people told her that George 
Carteret was not young, or rich, or clever 
enough for beautiful Mabel Trent, and she 
had had but the one answer to give them : 
“He is the one man in the world for 
me, and I am the one woman for him.” 
“And it was true, and every year has 
made it truer,” said Mabel, smiling at the 
portrait. 

Then a sudden knock at the door 
made her start guiltily away and seat 
herself hurriedly in George’s great library 
chair. Only Pat, after all. He shoved 
the door open avd marched in, tail erect, 
his beautiful amber eyes shining with 
delight, and a letter held softly in his 
brown lipe—a square envelope with an 
address in type-writing. 

‘*Ob, you dear dog! Where did you 
find it? How could they have dropped 
is?” And Mabel, without more ado, 
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opened it. It was so manifestly a 
} circular that she had no hesitation in 
| doing so, though it was addressed to her 
husband. George’s hatred of pen and ink 
} had passed into a proverb. Had it been 
even a private letter of the most confi- 
dential nature it would sooner or later 
have come to her, she knew, either to 
write or dictate the answer. Thus it was 
no scruple that made her stop suddenly in 
the act of tearing it open and re-read the 
direction: ‘To G. Norman Carteret, 
Esq., Holme Royal, Broxham, Loamshire.” 

“Norman.” It was the name her hus- 
band used to be called by in his young 
days, but never since she had known him. 
When, by the death of his elder brother 
George, he became heir of Holme Royal, it 
was considered desirable that he should 
use his firat name, and continue the line of 
| George Carterets that had held the property 
for many generations. “ Norman” struck 
her as unfamiliar and impertinent some- 
how, and set her against the communication 
from the beginning. 

Thus it ran, in italic type : 


“Norman,—I am in London, ill, poor, 
and so friendless that I must even come 
for help to you—to you who have most 
likely forgotten my very name, and be- 
lieved, or at any rate wished to believe me 
dead any time these thirteen years, I have 
heard that you are married. I leave it to 
you to make my existence known to your 
wife or not. I shall not be the one to 
make trouble. Let me hear from you 
before the end of the week, unless you 
prefer that I shall come to you. Perhaps 
{ you may not care that your home should 
be haunted by a ghost from the past—your 
past. I can promise that, once laid, it 
shall darken your path no more, I have 
kind friends abroad, and if you will ‘send 
me the means of returning to them, you 
shall hear no more of her who was once, 
— Yours, “Nora VANE.” 


Mabel’s face slowly crimsoned as she 
read, and her brows knit. What a letter! 
All the more repulsive from its crude clear- 
ness of type—addressed to her husband by 
a woman of whom she had never heard. A 
woman who claimed his past, who called 
him “ Norman,” who wrote in a tone of 
mysterious familiarity and defiance, There 
was no other “Norman Carteret,” no 
cousin between whom and her husband any 
confusion could exist, A woman whom 
her husband had wished to believe dead! 





Why? Thirteen years agot That was 
before she had ever heard of or seen him, 
when she was in the school-room. And he? 
He had been a student at Bonn about 
that time, she remembered. It had been a 
freak of his freakish father to send him 
there, #nd to send for him home again a 
year or two after. Vane! Now she re- 
membered the name. He had English 
friends there—a Mrs. Vane and her 
daughter, or daughters, They had a house 
outside the town, and were so kind to the 
young English students there. Mabel’s lip 
curled. She thought she knew the sort of 
house, and lady, and daughter—particularly 
the daughter, They are to be found near 
several University townax But how dare 
this Nora, after all these years, write as if 
—as if 

‘George will explain it all,” she declared 
to herself sturdily, folding up and pocketing 
the letter. ‘It’s his affair, not mine.” It 
was with an effort little short of heroic that 
she went through the rest of her morning’s 
engagements without allowing herself to 
glance at the clock unnecessarily, or look 
down the long avenue by which George 
would return. 

The luncheon bell rang at last. Cissie 
and Claude in their clean pinafores and 
newly-brushed hair were in their places, 
and the chicken had been carved before 
Mabel heard his voice in the hall, Not 
his voice only, unluckily, A neighbour, full 
of some stable disasters, had accompanied 
him home, and was to be dropped at his 
own gate when George drove to the station 
to meet Miss Trevor. After luncheon 
George left her to entertain his friend 
while he interviewed his bailiff, then 
the two men and their cigars disappeared 
atablewards. It was not till the dog-cart 
was actually at the door and Ciesie de- 
manding the driving-seat, that she could 
catch her husband for a hasty minute in 
the hall. 

“ Gaorge, here’s a letter ; just look at it 
and tell me how to answer it.” 

“Can’t you do it yourself?” he asked, 
taking it with a comical grimace of distaste. 
Then his eyes opened wide as he read, and 
a look, first of incredulity, then of annoy- 
ance, crossed his face. He crumpled it 
into a ball and tossed it away into a 
corner. 

“ Answer it, not I! 
impudent one.” 

‘* But who’s Nora Vane?” * 

‘No such person. Dead, years ago.” 

Really, Who told youso?” 





It’s a fraud, and an 
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‘The man who ought to know best. I’m 
coming, Harris—get in. Five minutes late, 
We shail keep Miss Trevor waiting.” 

‘But, George, what do you mean to 

0 ” 

‘Nothing. Write yourself if you like, 
and say so,” and he was off. 

Mabel picked up the crampled ball of 
paper, smoothed it out, looking at it with 
less bewilderment and more disfavour than 
before. She remembered those people at 
Bonn perfectly now. They were musical, 
literary, or artistic, she thought — not a 
recommendation to the little Philistine. 
“If George had only stayed at home and 
gone to Oxford as an English gentleman 
should, there need have been none of this 
worry,” she thought. ‘“ Anything may 
happen abroad.” She had no shade of 
mistrust of her husband, only of the com- 
pany into which he might have strayed 
without her being at hand to protect him. 

“It must be some mistake about the 
death. It can’t be a fraud, or she wouldn't 
have asked to see him, Well, she shan’t.” 
Mabel could vividly realise George's help- 
lessness in face of a piteous appeal, and had 
already made a clean sweep of sundry 
damsels in distress, importunate widows 
and such-like, who used to beset the open- 
handed young Squire. She thought long 
and carefully, ‘I will see her myself. I 
shali be alone on Thursday. I will accept 
her offer of coming here. If she’s an im- 
postor she'll keep away altogether; if she 
is really one of those Bonn people, why 
then—it will be better to have her when 
George is safely out of the way,” she de- 
cided. To take no notice might subject 
George to a fresh application. The affair 
mast be ended, and promptly, and she was 
the woman to do it. To the real Nora she 
was prepared to behave generously, due 
explanation being given. So without 
farther ado she despatched a note té the 
address given, regretting that Mr. Carteret’s 
| absence from home would prevent his seeing 
Miss Vane, and appointing Thursday for 
the lady’s visit. Then she dismissed the 
disagreeable subject. 

The five-thirty train duly arrived, and 
with it Miss Jennie Trevor— also Miss 
Trevor's big French trunks, and her tennis 
racket, golf clubs, violin and camera, her 
fox-terrier, banjo, fishing-rods, easel and 
sketching umbrella, and other necessaries 
of life. Jennie was a very good specimen 
of the modern young lady, tall, smart, 
and many-gifted. Jennie was equal to 
rubbing it off though. She was a brilliant 





young person, who carried her own atmo- 
sphere with her—or created one—wherever 
she went. The dinner-party given in her 
honour that night was the liveliest on 
record. The simple country men and 
maidens were quite astonished to find how 
brilliant they could be under the magnetic 
influence of the gay young stranger who 
sang them the latest song, told them the 
latest society gossip, and taught them the 
latest absurdity in after-dinner diversions. 

“What charming friends you have, 
Mabel !” she exclaimed as the last departed. 
“Tm ashamed of myself for talking and 
laughing so much, and I’ve promised—oh, 
what have I not promised! To try Mr. 
Harris’s mare—to photograph the Abbey— 
to row to somewhere. I must write it all 
down before I forget.” She stooped to pick 
up some of the numerous envelopes with 
which Pat had strewn the floor in the 
exhibition of his last accomplishment, and 
which he was now conscientiously convey- 
ing one by one back to the library waste- 
paper basket. Mabel gave a little start as 
she saw the one in Jennie’s hand. 

“ Remington,” pronounced Jennie, look- 
ing at the address. “ Very badly done, 
too.” 

‘“‘Why? Doesn't everybody write alike 
with a machine ?” 

‘Not a bit of it. Some folks’ typing is 
as bad as their writing. Mine was worse, 
I believe, the only time I tried it, This, 
you see, is not spaced properly—not room 
enough left for capitale—and look, the 
small ‘n’ has been struck every time 
instead of the ‘m,’ and the third stroke 
added after with a pen—just the blunder 
that shows most in your address. Well, 
now for my engagements. About fifteen 
for to-morrow, and a dozen for the next 
day. And the next?” 

“That is the day you go to Crown- 
bridge with my husband, and I am left at 
home to my own devices.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss TREVOR brought George Carteret’s 
handsome pair of chestnuts home on 
Tharsday afternoon, unaccompanied except 
by the groom, taking the awkward turn 
into the lime-tree avenue in a workman- 
like manner, aud bringing the horses up 
with an artistic flourish at the front door 
exactly as the clock chimed a quarter to 
dinner-time, 

The house was silent, and the hall 
seemed empty as she entered. Coming 
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suddenly upon Mabel’s white face and 
dress in the library doorway, she came as 
near to a start and a scream as her well- 
trained nerves would allow. 

‘Where is George? I want him at 
once !” 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry. I was to tell you 
that somebody—you’ll know all about it— 
somebody whose signature is wanted for 
some deeds, cau’6 be in Crownbridge till 
to-morrow morning, so to save another 
journey Mr. Matthewr, that nice old agent, 
is going to put him up to-night. We 
didn’t go to Bridge Park. Mr, Carteret 
thought I'd better get home in daylight. 
Anything wrong? Children well? You 
looked so pale it startled me.” 

“Nothing wrong. I must see George 
at once, though.” 

“You can’t go now, Mabel! You 
couldn’t get home to-night—and there’s 
nowhere for you to stay. The ‘Crown’ is 
full, we couldn’t get a private room to 
lunch in, And the horses r 

“No, of course. They can’t go out 
again, and there’s nothing but George’s 
hunter in the stable just now. I must 
write after dinner,” 

** Now, what is the matter?” Jennie asked 
herself as she hastily completed her dinner 
toilette ; “she isn’t il), nor the children. 
Business, I suppose, but why can’t it keep 
aday? She looks just as if she had been 
peeping into some Blue Chamber in our 
absence.” 

Mabel was herself at dinner, at least, all 
that a hostess should be, and Jennie was a 
discreet young person of vast experience, 
so a casual observer might have remarked 
nothing amiss at the pretty {éte-d-1ése 
dinner, or in the evening that followed ; 
Jennie sitting in her basket-chair in the 
verandah listening to the nightingales, and 
Mabel in the softly-lighted drawing-room 
writing at her davenport till bed-time. 

“George will not be home to-day,” 
Mabelannounced at breakfast next morning; 
‘‘T am so sorry. We must ask Walter 
Harris to come with us to the flower show 
instead,” 

“T heard the groom go with your letter 
last night,” Jennie answered placidly. 
 Cissie, am I to take your portrait or 
Pat’s this-morning ?” 

“George mayn’t be home before Monday,” 
Mabel went on. “ He has more business 
to get through than he expected.” 

“What a pity! Do you think I might 
tide Champion while he is away? I'll 
take such care of him.” 








Decidedly, if there were anything amiss, 
Jennie would not be the one to notice it, 

So two days slipped by, full of June 
sunshine and mirth, roses and haymaking, 
tennis and strawberries and cream, but 
on the third Jennie up and spoke : 

“Mabel, when a place gets fall of 
— gas or vapours, what would you 

° ” 

‘Do? Open a window, I suppose, and 
let it out — or get some fresh air in 
somehow. Why do you ask? Is it a 
conundrum 3” 

“No, a parable, There are noxious 
fumes of some sort poisoning your moral 
atmosphere, I know. Can’t I blow them 
away?” She glanced from Mabei’s pale 
face to her untouched coffee, ‘I’m vulgarly 
inquisitive, I know I am. I can’t help 
seeing that something is up, and I want to 
know what it is.” 

‘What have you seen?” 

“It began on Thursday. I thought it 
was just married folks’ ways that made 
you look so miserable when I told you 
George couldu’t come home, and that it 
was sheer affection that kept you writing 
that volume of a letter to him all the 
evening. Bat you never cheered a bit 
when you had got his answer, and have 
been going as in a dream ever since, If 
you were engaged you couldn’t do more! 
Tell me all about it, dearie, You always 
used to tell me everything in the good 
old days, and you never repented it, did 
you?” 

‘No, Jennie, never! But I’m not 
wretched, though. Not a bit. I’ve no 
reason to be,” Mabel protested stoutly. 
Then she looked wistfully into Jennic’s 
bright face. ‘‘I will tell you all my 
troubles, You are so much cleverer, and 
have seen so much more of the world than 
I, you may see some explanation, George 
isn’t good at writing, or he could give one 
directly, I wonder sometimes whether I 
have been blundering into a trap by my 
own obstinacy and self-sufficiency, But 
come into the library, we can talk quietly 
there.” 

Jennie picked up her knitting and 
followed her hostess. There was a locked 
despatch-box on the table, which Mabel 
opened in nervous haste, as if she feared 
she might change her mind, She took 
out three papers and passed one to Jennie. 
That astute young person read it without 
exclamation or enquiry till the end, 

“Who is this Nora Vane?” 

‘An old friend of George’s, Dead, he 
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assures me. He was for taking no notice 
of this, but as usual, I wanted to manage 
everything myself, and wrote telling her 
to come here and I would see her. So she 
came,” 

“T understand. On Thursday, was it 
not? What was she like?” 

“A little woman; not young, and not 
quite alady,I thought. She kept her veil 
down, and gat with her back to the light. 
But she says she is Nora Vane, and can 
prove it ; and she says—she dares to say to 
me — that she is George’s wife!” said 
Mabel, coming to the point with a ven- 
geance, 

“ An attempt at extortion, of course.” 

Jennie’s voice was studiedly calm, but 
her knitting needles stumbled and clashed 
together, and the Kilburn orphan who 
got that sock found an unaccountable knot 
in his ankle. 

“‘T was too angry and horrified to stop 
her. I thought she must be mad and I let her 
goon. Then she told me how George used to 
come to her mother’s house at Bonn, and fell 
in love with her at first sight; and how her 
mother, having proper pride, sent her off 
as governess in an English family—gover- 
ness, with that accent! — and George 
followed her to Ems, where they were 
married by the English chaplain, and then 
his father recalled him to England,” 

* Did she give you dates of these events? 
seems as if it would be easy to contradict 

er,” 

“Ob, she had the dates of George’s 
movements right enough, and showed me 
his letters to her from England arranging 
for her to follow him. He dared not ask 
his own people to receive her, but he 
worked upon the feelings of his aunt, Lady 
Margaret Wade, who befriended her, and 
kept their secret. Then she told me 
plainly that she was disappointed to find 
that George, instead of being the eldest 
son and heir, was dependent on a very 
severe tyrannical father. They wearied 
soon of one another, and agreed to part. 
She went to Russia as governess—saw her 
way to a brilliant marriage—and sent 
home news of her death as the best way 
of ridding herself of her husband, She 
didn’t marry, lost her situation, came to 
great grief in some way, and found her 
way back to England. That is the story.” 

Jennie looked at her friend in amaze- 
ment. Her cheeks were flushed with 
anger, and she spoke in a voice white-hot 
with indignation, but of confusion or alarm 
showed no sign. 





“ Bat you say she had letterse——” 

“A bundle of them. She wanted me 
to examine the dates and postmarks, but 
wouldn’t trust them in my hands—and 
books with her name and George’s, and a 
marriage certificate. I told her to take no 
further trouble to produce evidence, as 
nothing she could bring forward would 
weigh with me for an instant.” 

‘My dear Mabel! And she——?” 

“Lost patience and asked what would 
convince me, and I said my husband’s 
word, nothing more or less,” answered 
Mabel superbly. ‘‘ Then she told me to 
take any two of the letters and show them 
to George and ask if he denied them. 
She shuffled them together and held them 
to me, and I took two.” 

‘‘ The two she intended you to take, Ah, 
I know how that’s done,” murmured 
Jennie, “ May I see them?” 

They were written on the rough grey 
paper George still preferred, in his usual 
telegraphic style, and unquestionably in his 
handwritting : 


“DEAR Nora,—Awfally sorry not to 


have written sooner. No good news, 
Mater impracticable, so never even 
mentioned your name, Aunt Margy 


comes to-morrow. 
—Yours always, 
‘ &G, NorMAN CARTERET,” 


Keep up your heart, 


The second was longer : 


“ DEAR NorA,—Took Aunt Margy into 
our confidence. Wouldn’t listen at first, 
ended by sending you her blessing. Start 
as soon as you can. Wouldn’t do to come 
for you, I suppose, but I’ll meet you at 
Harwich. Don’t fret, all will go right 
now. Tell you all when we meet.— Yours, 

“G. N.C. 

“P.S.—Bring the Marriage certificate 
with you. Aunty says it won’t do in 
E-gland, but I know better.” 


Jennie’s breath hardly served for a 
farther question. 

* And the certificate ?” 

“That seemed a regular one, ‘George 
Norman Carteret, to Honora Beresford 
Vane.’” 

“Aud you told all this to George? 
And said you believed him—‘ quand 
méme’?” 

“There was no necessity to add that,” 
replied Mabel with dignity. ‘ Here is his 
answer.” 
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Jennie read the few lines on a sheet of 
note-paper : 


 DEAREST,—Nora died years ago. If she 
didn’t there’s an awful muddle somewhere. 
Can’t explain now. Home on Monday, I 
hope.—Yours ever, “G, N.C.” 


Jennie’s imperturbability gave way. 

“Mabel! And he never denies it !” 

“Denies it! Why should he? His 
letter is enough. I know him.” 

“Glad you do,” murmured Jennie to 
her stocking. ‘I don’t.” 

“Married folks’ ways” were getting too 
much for her. But a glance at Mabel’s 
white face and dark-ringed eyes made her 
pull herself together with all her sharp 
wits at her friend’s service once more. 

“ We'll assume that George has a per- 
fectly satisfactory explanation of all this, 
then, only he doesn’t feel equal to express- 
ing it in writing. Can you tell me any- 
thing more your visitor said ?” 

“She begged me to reflect on my posi- 
tion if she put the case into her lawyer’s 
hands ; to consider the scandal, whichever 
way it ended; to think of my children. 
She offered to go back to Russia, leaving 
all her proofs in my hands for me to 
destroy when I chose, if I would but give 
her a hundred pounds for travelling ex- 
penses and promise her a small annual 
sum 4 

“TI knew that was coming—but you 
didn’t? Not a sixpence, I hope?” 

**T paid her fare and her cab from the 
station, of course, that was only right; 
bat I told her that if her story had been 
true, she would have taken from me what 
no money could buy back. Then she got 
angry and said I had better think it over. 
I might put an advertisement in ‘The 
Times’ before that day week, unless I 
wished her to go direct to George——” 

‘Why hadn’t she begun with him and 
insisted on seeing him first? It would 
have simplified the whole business so 
enormously, He would have paid hand- 
somely to keep all this from you. She 
doesn’t want to see him, and—yes !—you 
didn’t happen to ask why she used a type- 
writer, did you?” 

“No, Why shouldn’t she ?” 

“ Because she is afraid of his seeing her 
writing. She isn’t Nora Vane and she 
hasn’t a bit of Nora Vane’s writing to 
copy, that’s what it is. Just see how vague 
her letter to him is, too. She has nothing 
definite to threaten him with. She has 








concocted that story and prepared those 
forgeries for your benefit only. Many a 
woman would have let herself be black- 
mailed for less.” 

Jennie’s voice and spirits rose as her 
convictions grew. Mabel shook her head 
sadly. 
“TI am afraid of her, Jennie, Though I 
don’t believe her, others may. She can 
annoy George out of revenge — raise a 
scandal in the neighbourhood——” 

“Then we must be beforehand with 
her. We must hunt her down, frighten 
her, threaten to have her up for extortion, 
find her out and all about Miss Vane as 
well!” cried Jennie in the full swing of 
enjoyment. ‘Of course we can do it. 
Here’s her address, the note and the 
envelope, that’s something for a detective 
to go upon.” 

“Jennie! If it could be done!” Mabel 
echoed, taking fire from her friend’s en- 
thusiasm, filled also with righteous wrath 
and the desire to punish. 

“Of course it can. I don’t precisely 
know how to set to work, but I can 
tell you who does—my editor, Mr. Her- 
bert Dudley, of the ‘ West End Review,’ 
you know. By the way, he wanted to 
see me soon about a story of mine, Let’s 
wire to him, order early breakfast, and 
go up to town by the nine forty-five 
to-morrow !” 


CHAPTER III. 


“T'vE thought of something more,’ 
Jennie announced suddenly, She had got 
her way, and the two friends were rushing 
townwards by the morning’s express, with 
a carriage to themselves. ‘‘ Can’t we apply 
to Lady Margaret Wade if she is alive ?” 

“But she isn’t. She died just before 
our wedding. She must have been a 
foolish, romantic sort of woman, I think. 
She actually married an actor — years 
younger than herself,” said Mabel, with 
bated breath. ‘ To be sure, he didn’t live 
long,” as if that somewhat condoned the 
offence ; “but she always kept in his set 
—actors, artists, and that sort of people, 
you know. She would have been the very 
one to encourage a mésalliance,” 

“Tt was an artful touch to bring her in, 
wasn’t it?” Jennie said thoughtfally. 
“Then here’s another point. Do you see 
this letter has the same fault as its 
envelope—an ‘n’ in place of an ‘m’ all 
through? Looks as if it were the machine 
that was wrong, not the operator.” 

Mabel responded languidly. The cold 
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fit was following on the hot. Her courage 
was fast oozing away. She had misgivings 


j as to the wisdom of her errand; didn’t 


fancy the notion of the private detective, 


j and wasn’t sure George would approve. 


Mr, Herbert Dadley’s name gave her some 
confidence. She never read his articles, 


j but she knew that Royal Highnesses con- 


tributed to his magazine, and she was sure 
he would not lead her into anything 


| unbecoming. Still, she wished herself back 


at Holme Royal many a time before they 


| arrived at the office of the “ West End 


Review,” and were ushered into the editor’s 
presence, 

Miss Trevor had taken up novel writing, 
as she had gone in for skirt dancing or 


1 church embroidery in her time, but with 
] not quite the same amount of success, and 
j] there was much to discuss before her MS. 
j had a prospect of acceptance, 


She was 
unselfishly anxious to get to Mabel’s 
business, and “rushed” her own with im- 


politic haste. 


“Mr, Dadley, do you know a detee——” 
she had begun, when Mabel’s face caught 
She was standing near the 
editor's table, her cheeks pale with excite- 
ment, her eyes fixed on the open drawer 


j from which Jennie’s novel had been ex- 


tracted. Some loose sheets of MS. lay at 
the bottom, 

“*Mr. Dadley, I must see the writer of 
this! Will you help me?” 

He turned with surprise to the woman 
whom a moment before he had mentally 
labelled as “that handsome, stupid chaperon 
of Miss Trevor's.” 

‘*T can introduce you,” he said doubtfally, 
gathering up the sheets and placing them 
‘She is a dear old friend 
of mine, That is a child’s story, the 
prettiest you ever read, by Honor Bright.” 

“Oh, the darling! I love her things— 
or his, which is it?” exclaimed Jennie, 

“A lady. Honor Bright is a real name. 
She is old, blind, and so crippled that there 
is little left of her but brain and hands, 
Almost friendless, too——” 

Mr. Dadley stopped abruptly. Jennie 
had seized the MS. eagerly, and was turning 
the pages with flurried fingers. At the last 
her eyes met Mabel’s and flashed in amaze- 
ment, Italic type, and the letter “'m” 
replaced by “ n” from beginning to end ! 

“Tell Mr. Dadley, please,” Mabel 
gasped, dropping into a chair; and Jennie, 
nothing loth, obeyed with discreet reti- 
cence, 

** You shall see her at once,” he declared. 





‘*‘T have half an hour to spare, Bat don’s 
be too sanguine. It is impossible that she 
can have anything to do with your adven- 
turess.. Sach an accident might happen to 
more than one machine—though it is un- 
likely. Do you mind walking? She lives 
close by.” 

It was a quiet, old-world nook of London 
to which he conducted them; a shabby, 
sunshiny square of tall, dingy houses, He 
opened a door with his key, and admitted 
them into a dusky, silent hall. As they 
followed him upstairs they heard the sharp, 
irregular click of a typewriter growing more 
and more distinct. till he opened a door on 
the first-floor landing and disclosed the 
operator. An invalid couch stood in the 
south window, and full in the sunshine lay, 
propped on pillows, a small, worn figure 
with a beautiful, bright, sightless face and 
two tiny, swift-moving hands. Near the 
couch, at a small table, a middle-aged 
woman with a pleasant, heavy face sat 
correcting some proofs. The room was 
sparely, meanly farnished, except for a full- 
length portrait on the wall, some pots of 
choice flowers on the window seat, above 
which two canaries were singing, and the 
invalid’s satin coverlid. She turned her 
face towards the door sharply. 

“Dadley, my dear boy! At this time 
of day. And who have you with you?” 

“Two ladies who want your help, god- 
mother. Mrs. —ah— Oarter, and Miss 
Trevor. I read her story to you last 
night, you know. But it’s your type- 
writer they have come to see.” 

‘‘And what do they want with my 
familiar spirit—-my delight—-my com- 
panion!” asked the old lady, caressing 
the keys with her worn, ivory finger-tips. 
‘*‘T love it, Miss Trevor. It brought me 
back to the world from which I thought 
myself cut off for ever. I never begin 
to use it without first saying grace, and 
praying for a blessing on the giver.” 

‘Hush, godmother ! don’t be profane,” 
said Mr. Dudley with a conscious look, 

“T used to be profane, frequently, in 
the old days, I admit. When I had a 
secretary and heard my own compositions 
read aloud to me. Now this catches 
my thoughts as they run.” 

It was like any other Remington, except 
for the keys, which had the letters in 
relief so as to be legible by touch, It 
stood on a stout invalid’s table across 
the couch. It had a cover with a lock 
and the key hung on a cord round her 
neck. 
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“And who uses it, except yourself?” 

‘‘Nobody! Never, never again,” she 
exclaimed with energy. ‘ Never since 
that fool of a doctor insisted on trying 
it one day, and Mary Burgess, there, hadn’s 
nerve enough to knock him down and put 
it out of his reach. He banged two letters 
together and damaged one. But it can 
easily be repaired if I could but resolve to 
part with it for atime. It has got no worse, 
has it?” She looked full of apprehension. 

“Not a bit. It really doesn’t signify,” 
Mr. Dadley assured her. (“ We rather 
like it,” put in Jennie.) “Bat could no- 
body possibly get at it?” 

“How? I lock and unlock it myself, 
and the key never leaves me. And no 
one could touch it without my hearing.” 

“Oh, but do look at thir,” Jennie began 
heedlessly, then stopped in confusion, 
but Mabel took up the word, and for 
the second time that morning the story 
was told. 

“She did it! There could be no one 
else. I know it must be the same! That 
hateful creature with the dry, nimble 
fingers like a monkey. That spy!” The 
poor little woman almost lifted herself 
up in her excitement. 

“She means the nurse who came in 


to take my place when I had to go home 


at Easter,” the attendant explained. “I 
had no idea how much she disliked her, 
or I would never have left.” 

“The spy!” the invalid went on with 
growing excitement. “I could hear her 
creeping about, peeping and prying. She 
searched my drawers, she read my letters. 
Do you think I couldn’t feel when they 
had been pawed over? I felt her 
stirring about the room at night. I smelt 
the candle burning. She found my old 
diaries and read them as she sat beside 
me, I knew the creak of their backs, 
She drugged me one night, I know. 
She stole—ob, nothing of value, she was 
too clever for that; letters and papers 
from the box of Nora’s things. I felt 
two were gone when I asked for it, 
but I can’t tell which—only the bundle 
had been re-tied. She wanted autographs 
to sell, I suppose. And you say she tam- 
pered with this, too? Ob, blind, blind 
and helpless that I am!” The insult to 
the typewriter seemed the most grievous 
injury of all. 

“Who was this woman ?” Mabel asked. 

“A nurse out of employment, who 
was lodging in the house. Miss Burgese 
had to go home suddenly on business, and 





we took this woman as her substitute 
on the landlady’s recommendation,” Mr, 
Dadley answered. ‘She seemed to know 
her business.” 

“Ob, that she did! The highest walks | 
of the begging letter writing profession, 
I should imagine. She was neater-fingered [| 
than you, Mary, and a woman of education. 
She corrected my proofs beautifully, and 
had a fine imagination of her own. She | 
took me in completely at first by her 
knowledge of Nora’s works,” 

“Nora? Nora who?” demanded Jennie 
breathlessly. 

“My daughter, Miss Nora Vane,” with a 
majestic wave of the hand towards the | 
portrait on the wall, ‘ Perhaps you know 
her best as Mrs, Cyril Houghton. That is 
considered a fine likeness of her as Lady 
Mprtilla in her own play of ‘Second- f 
hand,’” 

Mabel and Jennie gazed at the brilliant 
young face, and the remembrance of the 
pathetic little story of the gifted young 
actress’s short, beautiful life, filled Jennie’s 
eyes with tears. 

“Was she Nora Vane? I never saw 
her, but I know her plays. I have acted in 
‘ Wedding Favours’ myself.” 

“That was the most popular, but I like 
it least. It was taken from a German one, 
‘The Marriage Certificate,’ ” 

Light was streaming in upon Mabel. 
‘When did she come to England} 
Did you know my husband, George Car- 

teret 7” 

“Norman,” corrected Mrs. Vane quickly, 
“my own dear boy. It was he who helped 
Nora when she would come to London to 
seek her fortune—ambitious child. I could 
not come with her. It was the beginning 
of my blindness, But he moved heaven 
and earth and all his family to help her. | 
Lady Margaret Wade took her up. Who's 
that ? Dadley! don’t let any one come 
in!” 

There had been one or more unnoticed 
taps on the door. It now slowly opened, 
and George Carteret entered with a hesi- 
tating step. 

“Mrs. Vane? They told me I should 
find you here. I have been searching for 
you for years. Why, Mabel, have you 
found her first, after all ?” 

‘* Look here,” said Jennie to “her editor,” 
“if you want to get back at once, let’s go. 
Those three have hours of explanation 
before them, and they don’t want ue. Come 
along, and I'll tell you the whole story. 
Iv’s a better one than mine.” 
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THE VISION. 

By SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
‘*T HAVE never pressed thee, dear,’ he said, 
(The wild waves rage over Whitby Scar) 
** But thou know’st, for a month they sailed away, 
An’ twice thou hast counted a year and a day 
With never a word of the ‘ Flying Spray.’ 
For sure thy Jem is dead. 


* Thou wilt never hold me close and near,” 
(The wild waves roar over Whitby Scar) 

‘* But thy lot is lonesome, and drear, and hard, 
An’ if thou wilt give me thysen to guard 

T'll never ask thee for more reward ; 

An’ I love thee very dear.” 


At last she sighed : ‘‘ I will be thy wife,” 
(The wild waves thundered o’er Whitby Scar) 
For she'd learned to lean on his tender care. 
It is ill on a lonely path to fare ; 

And never a woman but fain would share 
The roses and wine of life. 


The wedding-day drew on apace, 

(The long waves call upon Whitby Scar) 
When there ran a lad to his cottage home, 
Who bade him *‘ haste his ways and come,” 
And with piteous eyes and white lips dumb, 
She looked up in his face. 


At last she whispered, ‘‘ No wedding-day,” 
(The white waves surge over Whitby Scar) 
‘* Will ever bring me, dear, to thee. 

A vision came in my sleep to me, 

And I know he lives, though the angry sea 
Roars o’er the ‘ Flying Spray.’ 

**T saw him—dear, it is hard on both °— 
(The deep waves roll over Whitby Scar) 
‘*T saw him weary, and worn, and white, 
But the pledge I gave in his hand shone bright. 
He kissed it under the young moon’s light, 
And said, ‘ We keep our troth.’ 


“ An’ he pointed to the crimson skies,” 

(The low waves whisper on Whitby Scar) 

** An’ cried, ‘ My lass, it is not for long, 

Though youth is fain, and time is strong, 

And Heaven puts straight what earth makes wrong. 
A smile was in his eyes. 


‘I doubt I’se used thee very ill!” 

(The grey waves wail over Whitby Scar) 
‘‘ But thou are tender and true to forgive, 
For the bit of time I has to live. 

To-night the bees have left my hive 

An’ thou will be happy still.” 


Or ever another April came, 

(The blue waves laugh upon Whitby Scar) 
They laid the pale girl to her rest. 

And Will sought to lay on her quiet breast 
The heartsease flowers she loved the best, 
For her weary watch was done. 


That very day on a tropic isle, 

(The ebb tide sobbed upon Whitby Scar) 
A lonely man lay down on the sand, 

A broken sixpence in his hand, 

And passed to the undiscovered land ; 
His dead lips wore a smile. 





OSCAR FAUSSET'S WILL. 
By W. B. TYNDALL. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ How beautiful, Oscar! Really you will 
have to make your will now.” 

The words were words of warning, but 
the scene at that spot seemed instinct 
with the very fulness of life. It was the 





height of a hot Jane following upon a 
moist, growing spring. The flowers which 
bloomed around Kingscote House, and 
climbed up its deep-red walls, were at their 
brightest ; the turf of the smooth lawns 
cut into terraces was as green and smooth 
as nature could paint it; the long stretch 
of descending woodland country, over 
which the eye wandered until it rested 
upon a boundary ridge of blue hills in 
the distance, was thick with foliage at its 
richest. 

Three people stood upon the terrace 
before the garden front of Kingscote House 
—a sister and two brothers. They had 
come upon a pleasant errand, The youngest 
of the three, Oscar Fausset, by a sudden 
stroke of fortune, had come into possession | 
of the house and many acres of the country 
over which he was looking. 

An old man, who had hardly seen him 
during his lifetime, had bequeathed this 
slice of his estates to Oscar Fausset. To 
him, the youngest, because John Fausset, 
the elder brother, had already the place 
belonging to his family in the North, and 
Rosa Malcolm, the sister, was married, and 
so out of the dying man’s ken. 

The three looked down upon the brilliant 
country with different thoughts passing 
through their minds. 

John Fausset was pondering upon the 
old barrack in Cumberland which he 
could scarcely keep up, its failing rents and 
the inherited mortgages, which weighed 
upon him every year with a heavier burden. 
He rejoiced in the good fortune of his 
brother, but how pleasant it would have 
been for himself if a little slice, a few 
thousands, had come his own way ! 

Rosa Malcolm, through the heat mist 
which shimmered over the fields, saw the 
glimmering vision of a country parsonage, 
rather shabby, rather poor, with a figure 
she loved walking in its ill-kept garden ; 
and three little children playing, who were, 
like their house, a trifle shabby and not 
too well kept. Very well would it have 
been for her if some of the fortune had 
passed through the parsonage gate. 

But as for Oscar Fausset, to whom all 
had come, his thoughts were less easy to 
read, They whirled about too swiftly 
between a small, mean studio, which 
already seemed to be disappearing in the 
distance, and a palace of art with the 
shape of Kingscote House. Perhaps be- 
tween studio and palace, drifting upon the 
sea of his thoughts, there appeared at the 
surface the vision of the struggling country 
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parsonage which he vowed to himself to 
succour, and the stern old house besieged 
by its difficulties which he could now do 
something to free. Still the palace was 
first in his mind, and there was in it a 
ruling image not the least like either of 
his companions, ‘ 

“ You must make your will now.” 

‘Indeed I must,” he answered. ‘ What 
a change! How could old Keswick have 
come to leave all this to me?” 

“It is a beautiful place.” said the elder 
brother. “I wish that I had half your 
luck, Oscar! What a contrast between 
this bright south country and that gloomy 
old barrack among the slate hills! Let me 
have Kingscote, and you shall have Castle 
Fausset with all the family gods to- 
morrow.” 

“Not I,” said his brother, laughing. 
“You are a bad bargainer, John, and, as 
you say, I ama lucky fellow. Yes, Rosie, 
I must make my will. Fancy it being 
worth while. I feel changed already.” 

His sister hung upon his arm, and looked 
up at him fondly, Oscar had always been 
her favourite brother, perhaps because he 
had been of weaker health and stronger 
imagination than the other. 

The three turned away from the terrace 
front and went together round the house. 
Everywhere was there some new possession 
to admire, some new plan for Oscar Fausset 
to make and for his companions to sympa- 
thise or laughingly to disagree with. The 
idea of ownership was so novel to him—a 
week was not yet gone since he had heard 
of his good fortune—that, looking at the 
place and knowing that it was all his, he 
could scarcely fancy that he was not ina 
dream, His imagination went rioting into 
the future. By his side he saw a figure 
unknown to his companions, and the steps 
of children kept pace with his own as he 
went to the upper rooms, and he imagined 
their laughter coming up to the open 
windows from the garden outside, 

Early in the afternoon his brother and 
sister left Oscar Fausset to pursue the 
acquaintance with his new possession alone. 
He stayed at Kingscote House for a busy 
week, in which he was fully employed 
about the estate, making arrangements 
for carrying it on until he returned, and 
choosing an agent to represent him in his 
absence, and to take the future drudgery 
of the place off his hands. Here was to be 
& palace of beauty, and into his own part 
in it nothing sordid or worldly should enter. 
_ In the midst of these visionary designs 





he found time to go for a day to Princeton. 
Princeton, eight miles from Kingscote, 
was the nearest considerable town. There 
he spent a day with a solicitor, and re- 
turned to Kingscote House, having fol- 
lowed the suggestion of his sister, and 
made his will. 

Mr. Gregory, the chief lawyer in Prince- 
ton, had merely a hearsay acquaintance 
with the Faussets. If he had known 
Oscar he would have protested against the 
provisions of the will which he was asked 
to draw. That document—from his know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Fausset family— 
was not what he would have expected. 
But at a first interview it was too soon for 
him to interfere, There were other brass 
plates in Princeton which proclaimed rival 
solicitors, who would be willing enough 
to oust him from the lucrative business of 
the Kingscote estate. So he permitted his 
new client to sign a document of which he 
could not approve, and trusted to the 
ripening by neighbourhood of their future 
acquaintance to induce him some time in 
the future to modify it, 

Oscar Fausset returned to London well- 
pleased. The untidy studio, in which for 
the last few years he had lived and worked, 
bore for him an air of novelty after the 
glories of Kingscote. He looked curiously 
at his own sketches lying about the room, 
at the big canvas upon the easel, and near 
it upon the floor the palette with its un- 
cleaned brushes. The mean fireside, the 
screened-off bed, the faded window-curtains, 
even the roar of the streets and the grey 
London twilight outside, already seemed 
to him like the vanishing recollection of a 
dark dream from which he had suddenly 
sprung wide awake. 

He straightened the gas-pipe over 
the chimney-piece, drew the curtains 
across the window, lighted the gas and 
looked round him at the familiar place 
which had been peopled by so many bright 
dreams, darkened by so many disappoint- 
ments, and which had suddenly become so 
hateful to him. A bundle of letters lay 
upon the table, He tossed them aside one 
by one unopened, until he came to an 
envelope which bore the postmark of 
Princeton. It was a copy of the will 
which he had made there, Lighting a pipe, 
he sat down by the naked grate, and began 
to run his eye over the document. It was 
short and to the point, embodying what 
he had intended and making clear enough 
the injastice which, as the lawyer thought, 
it would effect. Here is the epitome of it. 
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To a few old friends various small 
legacies; to John Fausset five hundred 
pounds; to Rosa Malcolm, his sister, two 
thousand pounds; and to Clara Geeson, 
spinster, daughter of Captain James 
Geeson, “the residue of the estate of 
which I am now possessed or shall here- 

after become possessed.” 

j Yes; that very night he would see her. 
In a few short hours he would be by her 
side. He had thought out his plans every 
| day for the last week, and they had come 
to this. 

First, he would place the copy in her 
hands as something which it would be a 
| trust to her to keep for him. Some excuse 
} would rise to his tongue when the moment 
came. The insecurity of his lodgings, the 
value of the document, his own carelessness, 
which was between them a butt of common 
chaff, would carry him through. 

Then, when she had taken the paper, 
that which he told himself had long been 
an ill-kept secret between them should at 
last be revealed. He would bid her open 
| the will; side by side they would read it, 
j and she would know how much he loved 
her. As soon as possible they would go 
| down to Kingscote, and, like another 
Lord of Burleigh, he would show all that 
| she had gained through him. 
| Clara Geeson saw Oscar as he entered 
j the ball-room at the house of Lady Havers. 
She was struck by the change in his 
| appearance, Usually he lingered before 
he could summon courage to approach 
| her. But to-night he came at once and 
quickly to where she was sitting. She 
i looked at him as he threaded his way 
| through the room. Somebody stopped 
him as he came, and seemed to be very 
insistent on taking him by the hand. She 
j could see that he bore the delay with scant 
patience. 
| “How happy he looks to-night!” she 
] said to herself. ‘He has sold a picture, I 
} suppose, or got a commission. About fifty 
{ pounds’ worth of happiness, as his market 
| goes. What a blessing is the artistic tem- 
perament! Down enough generally, but 
| by the least puff blown above the steepest 
| heights.” 

That night Miss Geeson happened to be 
a little bitter. She owed her darker moods 
j more to her way of living than to her own 
j temperament. Her lines had not fallen in 
pleasant places. She was the daughter of 
a man born to a fortune, who had let his 
desires outrun his means, and now lived by 
his wits. She had been left motherless so 





young that she could not be said to have 
known a mother, and the life which she 
had led of late—vacantly brilliant abroad, 
at home of discomfort and almost poverty 
—had hardened and hurt her. These cir- 
cumstances had given to her really great 
beauty a bizarre tone which marred it. 
Of late her eyes had become a little too 
daring, her ways a trifle loud, her voice 
somewhat careless. 

A more complete contrast to Oscar 
Fausset could not be found, but it was the 
very force of the contrast which conquered 
him. He would have laid the world at 
the feet of this Cleopatra. In her were 
centred all his wishes and hopes and 
artistic dreams, Now that he had come 
to her side he was happier than she had 
ever seen him. He met her glance boldly, 
took the empty chair next to her un- 
invited, and altogether behaved more like 
aman, and less like a dreamer, than she had 
ever known him. She looked at him with 
curiosity. 

“You have some good news,” she said. 
“Tell me what it is. Whom are you 
going to paint?” 

‘*No one,” he answered, “that I have 
heard of. Orders hang fire, and my studio 
is choked with my rubbish. What do you 
mean ?” 

“What do you mean yourself?” she 
replied, “‘ by looking as if you were tread- 
ing on air, and were ready to knock the 
stars with your head ?” 

‘* An old simile,” he said. ‘ Has one no 
right to look happy, where every one seems 
to be so happy?” 

He hugged himself in the knowledge 
that as yet she knew nothing, His secret 
had been well kept, though, to be sure, he 
had been congratulated on his way to her 
side, and he had feared that she, too, 
would know. And this thought per- 
meating his mind showed how sure he 
felt of her, how great his trust in her 
was, 

It took him some little time to manceuvre 
her away from the crowded ball-room. 
But at last, sauntering together through 
the room, they made their way down 
& passage to a conservatory which, lighted 
and warmed, made a pleasant harbour for 
the flirting or the wearied. 

So fax his dream was being fulfilled 
in truth, Here was the very place for 
which he had wished. The scent of the 
flowers pleased his senses; their colours, 
mingled and confused by the shaded glow 
of the electric lamps, made a fitting frame 
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for the figure by his side, He let his 
gaze rest on her for a moment—on her 
face with its daring beauty subdued 
by the soft light; on her queenly figure 
and the dress with its heavy folds which 
became it so well. For a moment only. He 
felt that if he looked too long his courage 
would slip away from him, and to-night, if 
ever, it must be screwed to the sticking 
point. He drew two chairs together, and, 
as they sat down side by side, he held out 
the envelope towards her. 

* Will you take care of this for me?” he 
said. ‘I have no place to put it. It is 
of importance, and I should feel safer if it 
were in your keeping.” 

Upon his own ears the bald words fell 
coldly, but his hand shook as he offered 
the paper to her. 

His companion noted the trembling hand. 

“In my keeping,” she said, “and why ? 
Surely, Mr. Fausset, you can take care of 
your own documents of importance. What 
is it?” 

“No matter. It is enough that it is of 
great importance. It will be safer in your 
keeping. Do take it. I have no reason to 
give. It is a whim of mine.” 

Clara Geeson turned half-round and 
looked at him, There was a fever of eager- 
ness in his face, the paper was shaking in his 
grasp like a wind-stirred Jeaf. She could 
not understand the situation, but her life 
had taught her never to lose a chance. 
She took the envelope and began to read 
the address. 

‘‘You are not to look at it,” he said. 
“ At least not yet.” 

“Very well,” she answered, ‘ How 
yielding I must be to-night to obey such a 
mysterious behest !” 

The words seemed to him a good omen. 
The bosom of her dress was covered by a 
complicated mass of lace. It seemed the 
happiest moment of his life When he saw 
her hide this paper—just as he had told 
himself that she would hide it—among the 
lace which clung round her. 

Fate could not have fashioned for him 
a fairer opportunity. His chance had come 
and not a soul was near them. Before she 
well understood his intention, he had 
seized her band and was speaking, he knew 
not what words of love and entreaty. 

Upon his mind and hers were painted 
two different pictures. He saw Kingscote 
House, as he had seen it a week ago, 
brilliant in the sun of midsummer. They 
two were standing upon the terrace, and 
looking together over the bright country 





which stretched away from them to the | 


blue hills in the distance, 
Bat the picture which Clara Geeson saw 
was tinted with no such glowing colours. 


She saw a poor studio which was untidy [ 
with canvases and smelt of paint; a life 


in dreary lodgings ; a long waiting upon 
fortune which might never come ; a weary 


time of disappointments and postponements | 
which she knew that her nature could not | 


endure, 


She liked this boy well enough. He } 


looked very handsome now as he gazed at 


her. She had flirted with him as she had | 
flirted with many others. Bat she did not 


love him, nor, at that time, anybody else. 


Her decision was made at once; and the | 


words, however kindly spoker, strack 
down at a stroke the hope which had 


seemed to him the very foundation of his | 


heart. 
For Oscar Fausset, a builder up of 
dreams until they appeared certainties, the 


revulsion of feeling was too hard a blow. | 
He went, he knew not how, from the house, | 


leaving her where he had spoken. 

It was not until he had returned to his 
studio that thought enough came back to 
him to remember that the copy of the will 
was still in her possession. Bat the re- 
membrance passed away from him as not 
worth thinking about. 

He rose next morning after a sleepless 
night, feeling as if he were wearied out by 
a long illness. He was himself astonished 
by the haggardness of his own face. The 
familiar surroundings irritated him. A 
picture which he had begun before he went 
down to Kingscote stood upon an easel. 
It caught his eye, and he went and looked 
at it. The sketch had pleased him. Now 
his ambition seemed to be dead, and, 
knocking the canvas sideways with his 
hand, he sent it and the easel with a 
clatter to the floor. The sound aroused 
him. If he stopped among these familiar 
objects where everything was remindful of 
a life which was now clozed, he would die. 
He dragged out a portmanteau, packed it 
hastily, and taking down a “ Bradshaw” 
from the book-case, sat with it in his hand, 
wondering where he should go. The 
advertisement of an hotel in Liverpool 
caught his eye, 
thence, when he had bought his outfit, to 
America for a time. 


But before he went he would repair one } 


mistake which he had made—a mistake 


springing out of that other and greater | 


error which had left him, in the midst of 


He would go there, and. 
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the first blush of his good fortune, caripg 
for nothing. He sent a letter to Mr. 
Gregory, the solicitor at Princeton, stating 
his desire to have destroyed the will which 
he had left in his possession, 

The answer reached him in the hotel at 
Liverpool. He had taken his berth in a 
ship which was to sail for New York the 
next day. He was prepared to start,fand 
only waited for the letter from Princeton. 
With that the last moorings which held 
him to his old life would be cast off. 

It had happened that the solicitor was 
away from home when the letter reached 
his office, His son carried out the in- 
structions which it contained. Here is the 
answer : 


‘DEAR Sirn,—We beg to inform you 
that in accordance with the instructions 
contained in your letter we have to-day, 
in the temporary absence of Mr. Gregory, 
senior, destroyed the will left by you in 
our custody. We shall be glad to hear 
from you whenever you have come to a 


{ decision as to a fresh wil], and remain, your 


obedient servants, 
‘‘ JOHN GREGORY AND Son, 
“ Solicitors, Princeton,” 


The business-like conciseness of this 
All 
was now ready for his departure, and he 


} found himself looking forward to the 


voyage with a measure of hope, which 
stirred for a moment the black shadow 
which had fallen upon him. 


CHAPTER II. 


JOHN FAUSSET came down to breakfast 
at Castle Fausset in a cheery mood. The 
morning was fine. His brother-in-law and 
his sister were staying with him. Rosa’s 
presence always brightened the dreary old 
place, and he liked to hear the voices of 
the children as they rambled in the grounds, 
He remembered, as he listened to them 
calling to each other in the shrubbery, 
what a delight in his own young days its 
overgrown walks and natural hiding-places 
had been to him. He turned over his 
letters while his sister poured out his 
coffee, and began opening them. 

“How I wish you were always here, 
“Tt makes the place so 
cheerfal. The voices——” 

He stopped in the midst of the broken 
sentence, and turned white, His sister 
looked up at him. In his hands was a 





letter. It was trembling so that he was 
scarcely able to read it. 

“Terriblenews, Rosie,” he said. “Terrible 
news. Yesterday morning poor Oscar was 
found dead in his bed in an hotel in 
Liverpool.” 

The voices of the children were hushed, 
There were no more sounds of joy round 
Castle Fausset that morning. John Fausset 
sat alone in his study, while his bag was 
being packed and the dog-cart got ready. 
At first his thoughts only rested upon the 
brother who had been so suddenly called 
away, but gradually he could not refrain 
from thinking how much this sudden stroke 
might mean to him. Oscar had gone just 
when ample fortune had come to his hands, 
and before he had had the time to stretch 
out his fingers to take it. Probably he 
had made no will, and the point to which 
all his thoughts tended as he drove to the 
station and throughout the journey to 
Liverpool, was that the old house, which 
had been encumbered during the lifetime 
of his father and his own, might be freed 
at last. 

He had sad duties to perform in Liver- 
pool of which little need be said. The 
medical evidence convinced the coroner's 
jury without difficulty ; and John Fausset, 
after the funeral of his brother, was free in 
less than a week to take his homeward | 
journey. He took the dead man’s papers 
and effects with him. Almost the first 
which he examined was the letter from 
the Princeton solicitors relating to the 
destruction of the will. 

This letter astonished him. He was 
surprised to learn that Oscar had lost so 
little time in making a will, but he could 
not in any way account for its sudden 
destruction. At present there was no ex- 
planation for this, nor for the presence of 
his brother in Liverpool and the steamboat 
ticket which was in his pocket-book. 
However, the will was destroyed—there 
seemed no reason to doubt that—and both 
he and his sister, whatever were the con- 
tents of the short-lived document, were 
now, as next of kin, the heirs to the dead 
man’s estate. Still there seemed to John 
Fausset a mystery about the whole affair 
which he was anxious to unravel. 

After a few days’ stay at Castle Fausset, 
he determined to go down to Princeton. 
There he could see the solicitor, who would 
be able to tell him all about the matter, 
and afterwards he could drive over to 
Kingscoté House. John Fausset found 
Mr. Gregory seated in the snug private 
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room of the Princeton office. The old 
solicitor received him with a clever mixture 
of sympathy and cordiality. The new 
client was welcomed, but the old one was 
not quite forgotten. 

“T could not understand what influenced 
your brother to make such a will,” Mr. 
Gregory said. “To me it seemed most 
unjust, and I hinted my opinion to him 
as broadly as I dared. You and your 
sister, Mr. Fausset, and especially you, 
were left quite out in thecold. By the 
way, was there anybody—ahem—in short, 
was your brother in love with any one at 
the time of his death ?” 

“ Oscar and I,” John Fausset answered, 
‘have seen bat little of each other for the 
last two years. He has been in town, and 
I chiefly in the country, Yet if there had 
been anything of that sort I think that I 
should have heard of it, and I never did.” 

“Then who is Miss Clara Geeson ?” 

“Geeson,” the other replied, “Clara 
Geesop, The name does not appear in 
any way familiar to me. I do not think 
that I have ever heard of her.” 

‘She must have been a great friend of 
your brother, though. If his heart had 
failed three weeks instead of a fortnight 
ago, whoever she is she would have been a 
richer woman to-day.” 

“Really. You astound me. I cannot 


“at all recall the name, But the will is 


destroyed, is it not?” 

“Not a doubt of that, sir. My son 
did it with his own hands. Did you not 
find Mr. Oscar’s copy among his papers?” 

“No, Was there a copy? I saw 
nothing of it.” 

““No doubt he destroyed it himself 
when he sent his instructions to us, A 
good thing. I am glad it is out of (the 
way. It was a most injudicious testament.” 

John Fausset gave the necessary in- 
structions to the solicitor for obtaining 
letters of administration to his brother’s 
estate, and, after a flying visit to Kingscote, 
returned to Castle Fausset. His sister was 
still there, and he told her with as little 
satisfaction in his voice as was possible of 
their sudden access of fortune. 

Naturally, to John Fausset and his sister, 
when the first sharpness of their grief had 
passed away, the horizon seemed to be 
bright enough, But unseen by them, and 
in a quite unexpected quarter, a cloud was 
forming which appeared likely to envelope 
them in a blacker darkness than before. 

The first inkling of trouble came in a 
letter from Princeton. 


\ 





“T do not quite understand this note 
from Gregory,” said John Fausset, looking } 
across the breakfast-table at his sister. | 
“ He wants to know if I have any evidence 
that the copy of Oscar’s will was destroyed ; 
and asks me to make careful search among |. 
any of his papers which I may have in my | 
possession. Now what does he mean by 
that, Rosa?” 

“Only some legal formality, John. 
What else can it mean? There is no use 
in a copy of a will, is there ?” 

“Certainly none, as far as I know. | 
But what can make Gregory so anxious to 
find it?” : 

In a few days a second letter arrived | 
from the solicitor, which, though it offered } 
no explanation, was very disquieting to | 
John Fausset, 

The letters of administration had been 
applied for, but had not been obtained. } 
It would be very convenient if Fausset 
could come down to Princeton to consult | 
with Mr. Gregory upon a difficulty which 
had suddenly arisen. 

A coldness came over Jobn Fausset as [ 
he read the formal words. Nothing as far 
as he could understand but the discovery | 
of another will could now draw back the | 
cup from his lips, and it seemed impossible 
that his brother, in the few hours which 
had intervened between the letter autho- | 
rising the destruction of the will and his 
sudden death, could have made a second 
disposition of the property. Still, try to | 
reassure himself as he would, there was | 
evidently something amiss, and John | 
Fausset went the long journey to Princeton 
with a quaking heart, 

He found Mr. Gregory in his office, 
The solicitor’s manner was not reassuring ; | 
he was very grave, 

“We have applied for administration, | 
Mr. Fausset,” he said, “as I wrote to you, § 
and we find that a caveat has been } 
lodged.” 

“A caveat?” said John Fausset. 

“Yes. <A firm of solicitors whom we | 
know, and by reputation not well, have | 
stopped our application.” 

“T do not understand what you mean. 
How could they stop your application? | 
There is no other will, is there?” 

“That is what I have brought you all 
this way to ask you, sir. Can you answer 
the question ?” 

“T cannot think it within the bounds of 
possibility. My poor brother must have 
been strack down within a few hours after 
receiving your answer that you had de- 
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stroyed his will. If he had intended to 
make another, why should he have troubled 
himself to write to you? The second 
will would have invalidated the first.” 

“ Just so,” replied the solicitor. ‘‘Just so.” 

A sudden thought struck cold upon John 
Fausset’s heart. 

‘‘ Are you sure it was the will,” he said, 
‘and not the copy which you destroyed ?” 

A civil little smile played about the 
corners of the solicitor’s mouth. He lifted 
a speaking tube attached to his desk and 
called down it : 

“ Tell Mr. Miles that I should like to see 
him.’ 

Miles Gregory appeared at once. He 
bowed to the client at the informal intro- 
duction which his father made in the 
words : 

“ Miles, this is Mr. John Fausset. He 
wishes to ask you if it was the will of 
the late Mr. Oscar Fausset which you 
destroyed or merely a copy of it.” 

‘The will, certainly,” the junior partner 
answered. “The signatures which I cut 
from it are in that safe. See, here they 
are,” he continued, opening a drawer and 
taking outa slip of paper. ‘“ Oscar Fausset 
and two witnesses, the signatures of my 
father and myself.” 

“The signature is undoubted,” said 
John, looking rather sadly at his brother's 
handwriting. ‘ Would not the copy also 
be signed ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gregory. “It was 
an accurate copy carefully made, but there 
was no necessity to sign it,” 

“Then where does the trouble come 
from, and how can it be serious?” 

“We do not yet know,” the solicitor 
answered, ‘ But we shall presently learn. 
I thought it better to see you so that 
you might be able to assure us that no 
other will had been made, Are you certain 
that your brother destroyed the copy before 
his death ?” 

“T have no positive evidence, It was 
not among his papers. It seems natural 
to me that he should have destroyed it. 
be use would it be to him or to anybody 
else ?’ 

“Yet I wish we had direct evidence,” 
said the lawyer. ‘ Matters will develope 
themselves in a fewdays. Are you going 
to stay in Princeton, Mr. Fausset 1” 

‘Can I go over to Kingscote? What 
is my position there?” 

“You have no legal right in Kingscote 
House at present, though there is nobody 
with the power to turn you out,” 





“Thanks, I will remain in Princeton.” 

As John Fausset left the room, Mr. 
Gregory turned to his son. 

* Miss Clara Geeson has the copy,” he 
said. ‘I wonder who and of what sort 
she is, Mark me, Miles, we are in a 
difficulty here, There is trouble ahead.” 

John Fausset took rooms in the inn at 
Princeton, and remained there in anxious 
suspense. He was glad when his sister joined 
him. She came with her husband, hoping 
to find out for herself more than her 
brother in his guarded letters had cared 
to tell her. Her presence did Fausset 
good. Her disbelief in such injustice and 
her inability to comprehend that there 
could be any law with power to deprive 
them of their inheritance, when once the 
will had been destroyed, braced his nerves 
and gave him strength. He was much 
more hopeful when the solicitor sent for 
him. Rosa and he went to the office 
together. 

“There is trouble,” said Mr. Gregory. 
“ As far as we can learn, a copy of the will 
has been found.” 

“What then?” said Fausset. “If it 
is only a copy, surely it is valueless,” 

“ That depends,” the lawyer answered. 
“The business is in acute and not over- 
scrupulous hands.” 

“Bat the will was destroyed,” Mrs. 
Malcolm said, ‘ And that is an end of the 
matter.” 

“The law moves cautiously, my dear 
madam, and does not settle matters quite 
so quickly. Suppose that it had been 
destroyed accidentally——” 

“ But my brother’s letter shows that such 
was not the case.” 

“ Or illegally ¢” ; 

“' What then?” John Fausset asked. 

“Why then—mind you, I do not say 
that it is so in this matter, but still there 
have been cases and it has been done— 
then it is quite possible that a copy of the 
will might be admitted to probate.” 

“Do you mean,” said John Fausset, 
“that now, though my brother has given 
definite instructions to have his will de- 
stroyed, and though these instructions 
have been carried out, this copy, 
which has been accidentally preserved, 
can be used as if it were his valid 
will?” 

“There is that possibility, I regret to 
say,” the solicitor answered, “It is a 
delicate point, and I cannot pretend to 
decide it, I have asked you to come to 
me to-day to propose that we should go 
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together to London to consult an eminent 
authority on this subject. I have already 
written to Mr. Fischer, QC. His word in 
such a matter is the law. He can 
receive us the day after to-morrow, if you 
are so inclined.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Malcolm. 
“We will both go. I cannot credit such 
injustice.” 

The heart of John Fausset sank within 
him as he listened to the Princeton 
solicitor explaining the state of the case to 
Mr, Fischer. The eminent Queen’s counsel 
listened for a few moments, then he 
stopped Mr, Gregory. 

* You say that your son destroyed the 
will of the late Oscar Fausset ?” 

Vee.” 

‘Was Mr. Fausset there at the time ?” 

** How do you mean?” 

“Was he present in the room at the 
time of the destruction of the will!” 

“No, certainly not. The will was 
destroyed at Princeton. Mr. Oscar Fausset 
was then in Liverpool.” 

“Do you know this copy to be au- 
thentic ?” 

“If it is the one which I caused to be 
made in my office and checked with my 
own hands.” 

‘Then you cannot go into court.” 

Mr. Gregory looked sadly into his hat ; 
John Fausset seemed to shrink up together 
in his chair; Mrs, Malcolm, only, rebelled 
against the death-sentence. 

“Do you mean,” she said, “that this 
copy will run as if it were my brother's 
will ?” 

Fischer went to a bookcase and took 
down two volumes. He opened one, and 
put his hand directly upon a page which 
he showed to her. In it she read that 
for the destruction of a will to be of effect, 
it must be destroyed in the presence of the 
testator. Then he opened the other book 
and pointed out decisions in three cases. 
Seeing that with her dazed eyes she could 
make nothing of the print, he read the 
three extracts to her in sonorous tones. As 
she listened she found only the slender 
consolation of knowing that, though she 
had thought her brother and herself were 
the two most unlucky persons in the 
country, there had been at least three 
people who, by the interpretation of a 
law designed to meet quite another set of 
circumstances, had been plunged in exactly 
similar misfortune. 

“What are we to do?” 
Gregory. 


said Mr, 





‘That is not my affair,” said the Q.C. 
“T can only give my opinion upon the 
law ?” 

“ There is no hope ?” 

“You cannot go into court. But if I 
were in the place of your clients, I should 
put a bold face upon it, bluster about the 
fight you are going to make, and hope to 
obtain a compromise.” 

“Thank you,” the solicitor answered, 
“we will take up no more of your time.” 

“ What did you say ?” said John Fausset, 
as they came out into the atreet. 

“ T said, sir, that I have a fool fora son.” 

* No!” answered the other. ‘It is fate, 
He could not have reached my brother 
before his deatb, if he had started at once 
for Liverpool.” 

With such small consolation they parted. 


CHAPTER III. 


At Aix-les-Bains spring isa season of 
smiles and tears aselsewhere, But, though 
the snow-gusts and rain-storms are long in 
going, nowhere are the sunny days fuller 
of promises. On a brilliant morning in 
mid-April John Fausset stood at the door 
of his hotel. The house was at the foot of 
the market-place and faced the mountain. 
The crowd which passed before him was 
very novel to his sight. 

The sound of the confused cries of the 
sellers in the market-place; the sight of 
bright colours and quaint garments, of the 
white hotels and the pretentious bathing- 
establishment ; and above all the clatter 
and noise, the silent, clear-cut cliffs of the 
snow-covered mountain rising calmly into 
the blue sky, made up a scene which gave 
him a new interest for the first time for 
months. 

John Fausset had passed .a winter of 
anxiety. Now, in early spring, Kingscote 
House seemed as far away from him as 
ever. Theaction had not yet been brought 
into court, and no compromise had been 
agreed upon. He had determined to leave 
England for a few weeks, and had broken 
his journey at Aix-les-Bains on his way to 
Rome, 

Leaning against the porch of the hotel 
and surveying the novel scene which 
displayed itself before him, he already felt 
less harassed. The Euglish-speaking waiter 
had detected his nationality and was 
hovering near him, flicking the dust with 
a table napkin from the little white tables 
set close together under the awning. 

Presently John Fausset felt somebody 
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brush by him, and saw a lady pass down 
the garden of the hotel and take her way 
into the market-place. He watched her 
as she stopped at a stall and bought some 
flowers, and walked slowly on out of his 
sight amongst the chaffering fruit-dealers 
and sellers of small ware. 

“Who is that lady?” he said to the 
waiter. ‘Is she staying here?” 

“Oh! yes,” the waiter answered, “ since 
some days, ‘ An English mees vairey jolly.” 

“ Jolly?” said Fausset, thinking of the 
tall and rather statelyefigure which had 
caught his eye. ‘ Very jolly?” 

“Jolly,” said the other, “vairey well. 
What d’ye call ’im? Pretty, vairey pretty.” 

“Ah! and is she here alone ?” 

“No, m’sieu, but it is the same thing. 
She is with her father. He is ill during 
much time, vairey invalid.” 

“Indeed. What is the matter with 
him ?” 

‘One says it is the podagre.” 

“The what ?” said Fausset. 

** What d’ye call im?” said the waiter, 
showing his gleaming teeth. ‘It ’ave ‘im 
by the toes.” 

“Oh!” said Fausset. “The gout. And 
he is here to drink the waters. What is 
his name ?” 

‘* Saysong,” the waiter answered. 

“Eh? Saysong? Curious name! Do 
you mean Sassoon, waiter ?” 

“Vairey well, m’siev. You are right, 
Saisoong—that is it. ‘Vairey difficult for 
pronounce.” 

John Fausset found no difficulty in 
making the acquaintance of Miss Sassoon. 
It was easy to manceuvre himself into a 
place next her at the table d’héte, and he 
found her quite willing to talk to a fellow- 
countryman. After a few days, Fausset 
found himself accompanying her upon the 
morning ramble through the market-place, 
and from thence a walk upon the slopes 
of the mountain followed as a matter of 
course. 

The father did not make his appearance. 
It seemed that the gout had him, as the 
waiter said, pretty tightly by the toes. 
For this Fausset was duly thankful, and 
the daughter seemed to have no regrets, 
There was a fascination in this informal 
friendship ; in the snug talk at dinner 
surrounded by strangers ; in the walk in 
the crisp morning sunshine, or the scramble 
up the steep mountain paths until they 
touched the first fringe of snow, and 


pretended that they dared to go no 
further. 





Week after week Fausset delayed his 
departure for Rome, until the time drew 
near to which he had limited his tour, and 
when he had detefmined to go back to 
London and fight out the vexed question 
of his brother’s will. But somewhere 
above in the transparent blue sky, unknown 
to him, a bolt was forging, which in its 
fall was to change all his life, and 
perhaps to supersede the jurisdiction of 
the law courts. 

The change began with an adventure. 
More than once of late, Fausset and Miss 
Sassoon, growing more daring, had passed 
from the bare mountain-side by devious 
tracks, and had stood together upon what 
they chose to think was eternal snow. 
Bat spriug reigned still in Aix-les-Bains. 
Later on, under the hot sun of summer, 
much of this snow would rush rumbling 
down the mountain cliffs to swell the lake 
below. Already the increasing heat was 
beginning to have its effect, and more than 
once they saw the cloud of white dust 
which marked the track of an avalanche. 

It was from this cause that their adventure 
came, They were standing together upon 
a narrow path which wound, half-protected 
by a ledge, round the side of a cliff, and 
were looking down upon the miniature 
town below them. Suddenly the air was 
full of a rush and rattle; a momentary 
darkness enveloped them. By an almost 
involuntary acticn Fausset flung one of his 
arms round his companion, and held her 
againat the cliff, shielded by his own body. 
He was just conscious of a sense of shock, 
of being buffeted by a power which he 
could not resist, until blackness fell upon 
his eyes and the light of day swept away 
from him. 

When he awoke he was lying upon the 
cliff-path, half covered by snow, and his 
companion was kneeling by him, holding 
his head upon her knee, He looked up 
into her face and met her eyes looking into 
his, full of sorrow and anxiety for him. 
At last he struggled to his feet. Below 
him was the gulf down which the avalanche 
had plunged. The overhanging ledge of 
rock which had broken the force of the 
falling snow was all that had saved them. 
But he was more hurt than he had thought. 
A piece of rock hurled down amid the 
snow had lacerated his right arm, and his 
back and loins felt as if they had been 
crushed. It was a difficult struggle for 
him, leaning upon the arm of his com- 
panion, to get down the mountain pathe. 
When at last, almost exhausted, he reached 
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the hotel, the doctor ordered him to bed 
and kept him there for a week. 

A great disappointment awaited him 
when he could go downstairs and sit under 
the awning in the hotel garden. His first 
thought was to ask the waiter about the 
Sassoons, The answer annoyed and sur- 
prised him. 

“The m’sieu ’ave recover, and zay ‘ave 
lef’ Aix zese five days.” 

Still more vexatious was it that their 
destination was unknown. They had gone 

on a tour, the waiter said, through Italy, 
and where they might be now was for 
him a shrug of the shoulders. 

Fauseet could get no more information 
from the hotel manager. The friendship 
which had so charmed him had made an 
abrupt ending. There was nothing for 
him to do but to make as quick a recovery 
as he could and go back to England. 

There, still suffering from the physical 
shock which he had undergone, and as 
much from the soreness of heart which had 
been added to it, he passed a miserable 
month trying to force the matter of the 
will to a decision, but continually foiled 
by the dilatory tactics of the solicitors who 
were against him. 

‘Tt is a good sign,” said Mr, Gregory in 
his office at Princeton ; “‘ but it surprises 
me, The delay is all from the other side. 
They cannot feel safe. I should not wonder 
if something were saved after all.” 

The monotony of waiting was at last 
interrupted for John Fausset by an 
urgent letter from his sister. She was in 
London, and wanted to see him imme- 
diately. He found on going to her hotel 
that she had received a letter which per- 
plexed her. 

The letter was anonymous, It said that 
the writer earnestly wished to see Mrs. 
Malcolm upon the subject of the late 
Mr, Oscar Fausset’s will, and that such an 
interview, if granted, would no doubt lead 
to a settlement of the matter in dispute. 
The desire was added that the interview 
should be with Mrs. Malcolm alone. 

“It is most mysterious,” John Fausset 
said, “most mysterious! I wonder who 
the writer is. You ought not to see him 
alone, Let him say what he has to say 
before Gregory and me. We cannot have 
any hole-and-corner compromise in a matter 
like this.” 

“Yet, John,” his sister answered, “ it 
looks like a chance. And it would be so 
useful if we could save something, Can it 
not be arranged ?” 








* Alone ?” 

“Well, at first, You and Mr. Gregory, 
if you liked, could come in while it was 
going on. There would be nothing to 
prevent you. Your presence would not be 
likely to thwart the compromise if it were 
once broached.” 

To John Fausset this seemed a very 
simple plan, and feasible if not quite fair. 
Still, he was dealing with opponents who, 
he was long assured, were altogether 
upjast, To set such a snare in ordinary | 
circumstances would not have been pos- 
sible for him, But here were people who 
were trying to make capital out of the 
sudden death of his brother, and obviously 
against the dead man’s wishes. Any 
weapons were fair against such combatants. 
The end of his thought was to agree with 
his sister's scheme. The old solicitor, un- 
willing to see the prize slip away from him, 
gave his consent to accompany Fausset. 

At the time appointed for the interview 
Mrs. Malcolm sat in a private room in the 
hotel, awaiting her visitor. As the clock 
marked the appointed time, the door 
opened and a lady was ushered in. Mrs, 
Malcolm rose in surprise. She had been 
bracing herself for a struggle with some 
keen-minded, unscrupulous lawyer, come 
for the purpose of overfeaching her. 
With a woman it seemed that the whole 
affair at once took a different aspect. 

The new-comer was tall, dressed in 
mourning, and veiled. She stood where 
she had stopped on entering, a yard or two 
from the door. 

“T am Mrs. Malcolm. Did you write | 
desiring to see me?” 

“Yes,” said the other; “it was I who 
wrote. I wished to give you this,” 

She brought out her hand from under 
the cloak with a long envelope in it, and 
held it towards Mrs. Malcolm. 

“'T do not understand,” the lady replied. 
“ Who are you? And what is this?” 

“ When you have this you will not care 
to enquire who I may be, You had better 
take it. It is what you have long desired.” 

How Mrs. Malcolm would have acted 
she did not know. At that moment her 
surprise was so great that she could not 
think, This interview was so utterly 
different from what she had expected that 
she found herself dazed and without the 
power to act. Here was what might be 
the disputed copy of the will offered to 
her at a distance of a few yards, and she 
could not make a step, or put forward her 
hand to take it. 
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In the midst of her bewilderment the 
door opened, and John Fausset entered 
with the solicitor. There was a moment 
of awkward silence. Mrs. Malcolm re- 
membered afterwards that she saw the 
extended hand of her visitor tremble as the 
two men looked at her. 

Gregory broke the silence. His question 
was the same as Mrs. Malcolm had put. 

“Who are you, madam?” he said. 
‘And what may this be?” 

* Never mind,” was the answer, ‘ While 
you can get it, take it. I may repent.” 

The voice touched a chord which vibrated 
at once through Fausset’s memory. He 
sprang forward. 

“‘ Miss Sassoon!” he said. ‘ You here! 
What is the meaning of this? Why did 
you leave Aix so suddenly ?” 

The visitor raised her veil and showed 
him the face which he had last seen when, 
battered and half-fainting, the doctor had 
led him into the hotel at Aix-les-Bains. 

“ Forgive me,” she said, “if I allowed 
you to deceive yourself. The name by 
which you called me was not mine. I was 
lonely at Aix, and my name would have 
put an end at once to our pleasant friend- 
ship. Pardon me if I allowed a mistake 
which gave me some happiness. Then 
you saved my life. I owe it to myself to 
be at peace with you. Here is the matter 
in dispute between us, Take it, and let 
me go. I am Clara Geeson!” 

John Fausset stepped back. His mind 
flew to his first morning at Aix. The stirring 
scene, the brilliant sunshine, the snow- 
capped mountain, and the waiter flicking 
the flies from the marble tables, and 
struggling with the English language. In 
the man’s mispronunciation all the mistake 
had occurred. He and his enemy had sat 
and walked and talked together, had 
flirted and thoroughly enjoyed the company 
of each other, until a chance incident had 
deepened the feeling between them, causing 
her flight and his own sullen retreat to 
London. 

Now she stood there with the treaty of 
peace held out in front of her, and he could 
not take it. 

Mr. Gregory came to the rescue. 

“I beg your pardon, young lady,” he 
said, “but I do not quite understand all 
this, You are Miss Geeson, and you are 
Miss Sassoon. We have long supposed 
you to be our enemy, and Mr. John 
Fausset hails you eagerly as his friend. 
We are at this moment prepared to meet 
you in the law courts and you come here 





with the bone of contention in your hand, 
begging us to take it. What does it all 
mean?” 

Clara Geeson smiled sadly enough. In 
her black dress, and with the softened look } 
upon her face, she was very different from 
the bold, hard beauty, who had driven | 
Oscar Fausset from her feet. 

“That you had better take it while you | 
can get it,” she said ; “and leave me to go 
my own way in peace.” 

‘And your father. What will he say. } 
to this sudden surrender ? ” 

“Tam free. My father is dead.” 

‘Dead ?” cried John Fausset. 

‘* He died at Como three weeks after we 
left Aix-les-Bains.’ 

There was a short silence, during which 
the solicitor looked searchingly at the girl. 
Since he had taken up this case he had 


made himself conversant with the affairs of | 


the Geeson family. He knew thoroughly 
the raffish adventurer and his method of life, 
He knew howhardly the daughter had lived. 
He knew the law ; that she held a fortune | 
in her hand if she cared to take it; that | 
she now stretched forth her hand to give 
it up. He knew the greatness of the | 
sacrifice, but he could not understand the } 
reason for making it. 
“Are you left very rich then, Miss f 
Geeson ?” he said. 
The girl intuitively felt the knowledge | 
of her questioner. 
‘“‘T am provided for,” she said evasively. } 
“In what way? Come, come, Miss 
Geeson. You must be frank with us, and 
I shall be so with you, I know that your 
father can have left you nothing. How 
are you provided for?” 
The girl’s eyes sank. The sacrifice | 
which she was making was plain to her. | 
The strain of the interview was breaking 
down her nerve. 
“T have a situation,” she murmured, 
sane raising her eyes. “I am provided 
or.” 
Then John Fausset was carried away by 
an impulse of which at his age he should 
have been incapable. He ran forward and | 
flung his right arm round Clara Geeson, 
holding her as he had held Clara Sassoon } 
upon the mountain above Aix. The copy 
of the will fluttered down upon the floor. | 


‘Come, come, Mrs. Malcolm,” said f 


Gregory ; “let us go. Itseemsto mevery | 
likely that there is going to be a com- 
promise after all.” 


One morning, not very long afterwards, 
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Mrs. Rosa Malcolm gave to Miss Clara 
Geeson quite a charming little locket set 
with pearls and diamonds, Two hours 
later Mrs. John Fausset presented to her 
sister-in-law a deed of gift of exactly the 
amount which she would have inherited 
if the copy of Oscar Fausset’s will had 
never been preserved. 





A SIMPLE EXPLANATION. 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr there was one thing Selford.-was more 
proud of than another, it was its Con- 
valescent Home. It was quite new; its 
erection had been the Jabilee commemora- 
tion that approved itself to Selford ; and it 
was the only one in the county. 
{ These facts will explain the profound 

interest that sat on the brows of seven men 
gathered together in Selford one spring 
morning. For these seven were the com- 
mittee of the Convalescent Home, and 
they were gathered to decide a point of 
infinite moment to that establishment : 
the appointment of a new matron. They 
were assembled in a room with dark 
} wire window-blinds to each of its three 
windows, and:a collection of neat japanned 
boxes grouped in symmetrical order on 
shelves around the walls. There was a 
worn mahogany table in the middle of the 
room, round which the seven were sitting ; 
and there were two clerks in an outer 
room, each ardently engaged, at this 
moment, in drawing the other on his 
blotting-paper. 

Clerks and blotting-paper, table, blinds, 

and room, were the property of a little 
man in a long coat, who sat on the right 
side of the chairman at the top of the 
table. 
} The chairman was the Vicar. Why the 
Vicar always was elected chairman on these 
occasions, when he was the worst man of 
business in Selford, the reat of the com- 
| mittee best knew ; or rather, they did not 
| know, as they had more than once frankly 
owned. “It seems the proper thing to do,” 
Mr. Norton would say, with a deprecating 
wriggle of the skirt of his coat. Mr. 
Norton was the little man at the top of 
the table. 

The Vicar beamed benignantly at the 
table through glasses which, being put on 
at the wrong angle, were just out of his 
proper line of vision, and thus caused him 





to slant his gaze upwards. He was tapping 
the table feebly with a pen, and evidently 
had something to say, but a trim, neat 
man with an alert air at the opposite end 
was too quick for him. 

*T should like it to be understood, 
gentlemen,” he said, in a decided voice, 
“that I, for my part, am ready to place 
perfect confidence in these testimonials.” 

“And coming from you, Doctor, we 
think a lot of that!” struck in another 
member of the committee. He was a short 
man with red hair, wearing a black coat 
that eat so uncomfortably upon him about 
the sleeves as to shadow forth the idea 
that it was not a garment he customarily 
wore. This was the fact. Mr, Mott was 
a grocer; ‘‘in a large way of business,” he 
himself would have added. And shirt- 
sleeves were his comfortable daily wear. 

A little murmur of incoherent acqui- 
escence followed from a short man with an 
amiably smiling face, the manager of the 
Selford bank. It was echoed languidly by 
a middle-aged man by his side, who con- 
sidered that acquiescence was the only 
reasonable course for a man of peaceful 
intentions. 

“Twenty-nine!” said the chairman 
oracularly, after Mr. Mott’s speech and 
its echoes had subsided. ‘ Twenty-nine 
is——” 

“A great deal too young!” The words 
were very quietly spoken. They came 
from the seventh member of the committee. 
He was sitting between Mr. Mott and the 
bank manager. 

It is a frivolous comparison to make, but 
there was in Mordaunt Dennison’s person- 
ality, to an imaginative mind, an ever- 
present suggestion of the hero of that most 
pathetic of myths, Beauty and the Beast. 

He was very plain; ‘‘ugly” would have 
been the word used by every woman 
in Selford. The effect of an awkwardly 
broad forehead, high cheek-bones, a heavy 
mouth, and a chin that threatened to recede, 
was heightened by the dull complexion 
that made the whole of the clean-shaven 
face one brick-red sort of hue. It was 
redeemed only by a pair of singularly frank 
and direct blue eyes; but even they were 
ill-set-—much too sunken, beneath ragged 
and scanty eyebrows. He was also rather 
short, and heavy in figure. The suggestive- 
ness lay not in his actual plainness alone, 
though ; there was something about him 
that carried its perhaps fanciful appropriate- 
ness further; and this something was a 
certain frankly modest consciousness of all 
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these disabilities which was by no means 
without dignity. 

By way of response, the whole committee 
turned to Mordaunt Dennison and stared 
at him in deliberating silence. He placidly 
supported his chin in his hand while he 
waited for them to speak. 

The Vicar was the first to do so. 

‘Too young, you think?” he said, with 
a surprise in his accents that was perhaps 
meant to make up for the lack of originality 
in his rejoinder. 

‘Too young, you think, Mr. Dennison ?” 
echoed Mr. Mott, with the air of one who 
brings deep thought to a subject. 

‘You think Miss Kerr too young for the 
post ?” said Dr. Vinter tersely. 

Mordaunt Dennison took his chin from 
his hand, and laid the latter with a 
characteristic gesture on his knee, 

“Yes, I think it a mistake to entertain 
the thought of appointing her for a mo- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘The position demands a 
woman twenty years her senior. Surely, a 
glance at that,” he pointed to a large 
platinotype photograph that lay in the 
middle of the table on a little heap of 
papers, “is enough to convince you without 
any further words from me.” 

These words seemed to present the 
chairman with an idea) He drew the 
photograph from the middle of the table, 
and took it in both hands, 

It was that of an extremely pretty 
woman. She was wearing the most 
coquettish form of nurse’s dress possible, 
and her eyes seemed absolutely to smile 
out of the picture into the good Vicar’s 
glasses, 

“Sach a sweet-looking person!” he 
murmured, 

Mr. Norton took it out of the Vicar’s 
hand gently. 

“So charming!” he said, with a con- 
tented wriggle. ‘‘ Really, with all respect 
to Mr. Dennison, I do not see how we 
could do better.” 

“May we ask you to state your ob- 
jections more definitely, Mr. Dennison ?” 
said Dr, Vinter. 

“Certainly!” was the answer. “In the 
first place, a woman of that age and 
appearance is not likely to give due atten- 
tion to her duties.” 

* My good fellow,” broke in the doctor 
impatiently, ‘“‘would she have Wilson’s 
testimonial if she hadn’t done so at St. 
Peter’s, do you suppose ?” 

“TI cannot answer that,” pursued Mor- 
daunt Dennison calmly ; “of that you are, 





of course, the better judge. Bat what I 
have to say is that London is one place and § 
Selford another.” 

“ Qaite so!” murmured the Vicar, in a 
harmonious acquiescence quite untinged 
with irony. 

“ And therefore,” went on the objector, 
“the situation is different. There this 
young woman was naturally surrounded by 
people, and her time was fally filled up with 
work. Here, as you all know, gentlemen, 
her duties will be light, and she will be 
sure, in the absence of the stir she has 
been accustomed to, to seek for new ac- 
quaintances, And is it likely, I ask you, 
that so young and attractive a woman will 
be judicious ? ” 

“Tt is not impossible,” said the doctor 
grimly. ; 

“By no means,” Mordaunt Dennison 
answered, ‘‘ but most improbable, And I 
therefore think that Miss Kerr’s application 
for the post of matron to the Convalescent 
Home should be negatived without delay.” 

The lethargic man, by name Mr. Hender- 
son, here threw in another murmur of 
acquiescence. His strong point was a dis- 
passionate equity. 

“Dennison, my good——” 

* My dear Mr. Dennison——” 

“Perhaps Mr. Dennison will recon- 
sider——” 

This trio of speech was simultaneous, 
It came from the doctor, the Vicar, and 
the bank manager. It was the doctor 
who went/on, the two others retiring 
modestly. 

“My good fellow,” he said, “you are 
meking difficulties, it seems to me. Here 
is a woman, possessed of every qualifica- 
tion we could wish for. We want energy, 
she is young and strong; we want ex- 
perience, she comes from one of the best 
training centres in London; we want 
cheerfulness, for the patients’ sake, she 
sends a photograph of a face it does one 
good to look at; her terms suit us; we 
want her immediately, and she is willing 
to come any day. Now, begging your 
pardon, Dennison, would any one but a 
fool turn such an applicant away ?” 

The doctor’s words had grown rather 
breathless towards the end, and his voice 
died away in a concerted little chorus of 
approbation. 

Mordaunt Dennison rose. Apparently | 
what he had to say demanded a standing f 
position. 

‘*T agree with precisely one-half of what 
you say,” he began abruptly. “We do 
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want énergy, skill, and cheerfulness ; you 
are quite right there. But it is possible 
to procure them without combining with 
them beauty, coquettishness, and inex- 
perience—threa wholly unnecessary ad- 
juncts,” he added, with a touch of sarcasm, 
“Which adjuncts you will assuredly find 
yourselves burdened with if you engage 
Miss Kerr.” 

Therewith he sat down very quietly, but 
the attributes he ascribed to Miss Kerr had 
been so emphasized by him as to penetrate 
vaguely to the outer room, and there to 
cause one of Mr. Norton’s overworked 
clerks to express to the other a disturbing 
wonder as to “what Dennison was slang- 
ing the rest about.” 

The emphasis also penetrated to the 
Vicar’s inmost sensibilities, and roused 
there an uncomfortable suspicion which 
did at times just struggle into life in his 
mind, namely, that something was expected 
from him as chairman. He was vaguely 
wondering whether he should tap forcibly 
on the table with his penholder, or whether 
| it was expected of him that he should say 
“Order!” when his doubts and difficulties 
were cut short by Dr. Vinter, who started 
to his feet with a movement that jerked 
the table. 

“It is time this thing was settled one 
way or the other!” he said. ‘* Mr. Chair- 
man, I beg to move that the question of 
Miss Kerr’s engagement be at once put to 
the vote.” 

Mr. Mott and Mr. Norton rose almost 
Mr. Norton sat down 
again with a wriggle; and Mr. Mott 
said, ponderously, that ‘‘he begged to 
second the motion.” 

The Vicar pulled himself together, if 
not rapidly, at least steadily. He dropped 
| the penholder, and proceeded to set in 
motion thetime-honoured British machinery 
for deciding doubtful points. Ten minutes 
later Miss Ethel Kerr had been elected 
matron of the Selford Convalescent Home 

by a majority of six votes to one. 


CHAPTER II, 


“So I have thought it well to give you 
a simple explanation, Miss Kerr, that you 
may quite understand any temporary 
| brusqueness in our good friend Dennison.” 

The Vicar was standing half in and half 
out of a doorway at the side of the entrance 
} hall at the Convalescent Home, with the 
words ‘ Matron’s Room” painted across 
| the panels of its door, 








“Mr. Dennison was opposed to my 
appointment, do I infer ?” 

The voice came from within the room, 
and was sweet, and prettily modulated. 

‘Very much opposed indeed,” the Vicar 
replied cheerfully. ‘He voted against 
you. He was sure you would be incom- 
petent, as you were young; and also—but 
I must definitely state that he was and is 
quite alone in his ideas,” here the Vicar 
attempted a bow which was hampered by 
the door; “he thought you too attractive 
—too pleasant-looking. We all entirely dis- 
agreed with him,” continued the good man 
emphatically ; “entirely! For which I’m 
sure we're all most thankful. We con- 
gratulate ourselves—we are delighted to 
find, in fact, that he was most mistaken. 
But I am sorry to say I must take my 
leave; I have a funeral at four.” With- 
out waiting for any response the Vicar 
precipitated himself out of the Home and 
down the hill towards Selford. 

Left alone in her room, the owner of the 
pretty voice buried her head in a sofa 
cushion, and broke into a paroxysm of 
laughter. Then she sat up, dried her eyes 
with her handkerchief, and tried to com- 
pose her face. 

Miss Kerr was even prettier than her 
photograph. The lines of the platinotype 
had conveyed, very truly, the outline of 
a small oval face; large eyes ; a straight, 
retrouseé little nose; a prettily curved 
mouth; and firm little chin. But they 
could not convey the delicate colouring, 
bright as a young girl’s, that contrasted so 
strikingly with the smooth white forehead ; 
nor could they give the dark Irish blue 
which made the great smiling eyes s0 
beautifal in smiles and repose alike. And 
there could be in the photograph no hint 
of the soft fairness of the hair that was so 
demurely coiled up under her cap. 

She was wearing to-day one of the same 
big frilly caps that she had worn in her 
photograph, with frilly strings tied in a 
bow under her pretty chin. Her dress, 
in its severity of straight blue serge folds, 
spotless cuffs, and white linen apron, 
accentuated all the bright liveliness, and 
colour, and vivacity in the face and figure 
that wore it. And it seemed at the same 
time to emphasize by its plainness all that 
was youthful in her slight, well-knit figure. 
Miss Kerr might have been twenty-nine, 
but she looked much more like nineteen. 

The room round which she glanced 
was pleasant enough, It was nearly square 
in shape, and there were in it two wide 
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windows. Opposite the nearer window was 
a fireplace, this afternoon containing a 
small bright fire. The sofa on which Miss 
Kerr sat was close to the fire, It was a 
pretty little sofa, covered in the newest of 
cretonne. Scattered about the room were 
two or three inviting basket-chairs, and 
small tables, There was a writing-table, 
which looked, in spite of daintiness in all 
its appointments, very practical and busi- 
ness-like, in the window opposite the fire ; 
and there was a great cage of canaries in 
the further one. 

There were pictures on the walls ; and 
there was on the table a glass of violets. 
Everything bore traces of the graceful 
finishing touch which only a womanly 
woman can give to a room, and which 
in itself is comfort. 

Mies Kerr had been established at the 
Selford Convalescent Home for four days 
only ; and it had only taken two of those 
days to transform the bare outlines of her 
private room into what the youngest mem- 
ber of the staff, Nurse Rose, described 
as ‘a really lovely place.” 

Once more Miss Kerr rubbed the tears 
of laughter out of her eyes; and then 
{ putting her little handkerchief into her 

apron pocket with a quick movement of 
a firm, strong hand, became suddenly 
grave, and a quick frown clouded her fore- 
head. 

“Incompetent! Too young for my work!” 
she said musingly, “And pray why 
should this man, whoever he may be, 
sit in judgement on me ?” 

“Come in!” she added, in answer to 

a knock at the door. 

j It was opened by Nurse Rose, a little 
woman with bright dark eyes, and a 
pleasant smile. She had a card in her 
hand, 

“ Matron,” she said, “Mr. Mordaunt 
me has called. Shall I bring him 
n ” 

Miss Kerr stretched out her hand for 
the card; the frown just showed itself 
again on her forehead, and then a little 
flash came into the blue eyes. 

“Four, Gray Street,” she read, half 
aloud. ‘‘ Nurse Rose,” she went on, look- 
ing up quickly, “your people live here. 


4 Who is this Mr. Dennison? What is he?” 


Nurse Rose cast a furtive glance towards 
the door. 

“Mr, Dennison?” she repeated, with 
evident surprise in her tone. “I don’t 
suppose you've been down Gray Street 
yet, though. His shop is on the right- 





hand side as you go towards the church 
—a big bookseller’s.” 

“His shop!” repeated Miss Kerr, with 
ap indescribable intonation. “Ah! Yes, 
Nurse Rose, bring him in, please,” she 
added. “And you might see that some 
tea is sent here, will you? 1 suppose I 
had better give him some.” 

The last sentence was spoken to herself. 
Nurse Rose had left the room with flying 
footsteps. A moment later the door opened 
again, and, unannounced—for Nurse Rose, 
having conveyed him to the door, had left 
to see about the tea—Mordaunt Dennison 
entered. 

In spite of his plainness and heaviness, 
Mordaunt Dennison was never awkward. 
He was too absolutely free from self- 
consciousness to be awkward. The first 
thing that struck Miss Kerr, and it struck 
ber with a curious astonishment as belong- 
ing to “a tradesman,” was his dignity of 
manner. She found herself unable to do 
quite what she had intended. Yet her 
manner was chilling enough as she rose 
from the sofa and said, with the gesture of 
a princess at least : 

“Mr. Dennison, I believe. 
down.” 

Mr. Dennison did sit down ; concealing 
with successful ease the fact that he had 
been prepared to shake hands. He sat 
down in the full light of the lowering 
March sun as it streamed through the 
further window. And in that light Miss 
Kerr perceived him to be what she men- 
tally specified as “the most frightfully 
plain ” man she had ever seen. 

There was an unusual stiffness about 
Mordaunt Dennison, but it came from 
no realisation of her point of view regard- 
ing himself. On the contrary, it came 
from his own realisation of the fact that 
Miss Kerr was far prettier than her photo- 
graph, and quite the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen; and the stiffness made 
his manner almost freezing, as he said : 

“You find your rooms here comfortable, 
I trust?” 

Miss Kerr was nonplussed for a moment. 
His voice, like his dignity, was, to her, un- 
expected. Also, it was difficult to main- 
tain a cold and crushing demeanour to an 
individual who expressed his appreciation 
of it by using the same himeelf. 

But she collected herself in a moment, 
This man must be shown at once his place 
and her knowledge of it. For a mere 
tradesman—a tradesman who had dared 
to object to her—to sit there cool and 
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collected while she felt at a loss, was not 
to be borne. She would “dispose of him” 
at once, she said to herself. 

“Thank you, yes,” she replied coldly. 
“It is very good of you to give yourself 
the trouble to come and enquire as to my 
feelings about them, in your business hours.” 

She accompanied the words with an 
emphasis that was a covert sneer. Miss 
Kerr was more or less a “ great lady” by 
birth, and she knew as well as any other 
of the set she was born into how to sneer 
politely. 

But the occasions on which, through 
life, she had used this accomplishment 
might have easily been counted up on the 
fingers of one hand, and the fact that she 
found it necessary to do so now was a 
curious testimony to the influence the 
personality of the stranger “tradesman ” 
was exercising on her. 

A slight flush made Mordaunt Dennison’s 
plain face plainer yet. But it was not per- 
ceptible to Miss Kerr’s eyes, and no single 
other trace of any discomposure was visible 
about him. 

‘My time is my own,” he said quietly, 
“and I am glad to place any of it at your 
service,” 

He paused. Miss Kerr apparently had 
no response ready. She played with the 
frill of the sofa cushion nearest to her. 
Mordaunt Dennison meanwhile seemed to 
change his tactics slightly. The stiffness 
gave way toasimple, self-possessed dignity, 

“I waited until to-day,” he went on, 
“thinking you would scarcely be prepared 
for visitors earlier ; but the transformation 
you have effected here has indeed been 
rapid and complete.” 

He accompanied the words with a glance 
at the pretty room that was meant to make 
them into a compliment. A spirit of abso- 
lute rudeness rose in Miss Kerr. To have 
her sneer ignored had irritated her more 
than she knew ; to have it condoned, so to 
speak, and put aside was more than she 
could bear, She dropped the frill of the 
cushion, and turned so as to face Mordaunt 
Dennison more fally. 

“You will pardon me,” she said in a 
sarcastic tone, ‘if I fail to understand how 
the satisfactoriness of the arrangements I 
make for my personal comfort can concern 
you, Mr. Dennison. But since you are so 


good as to think that they do, I am indeed 
gratified to have satisfied you in this par- 
ticular. I understand I am likely to do so 
in no other.” 

“Indeed $® Mordaunt Dennison said 





slowly, and turned his direct eyes with 
the word full on Miss Kerr’s face. The 
absolute coolness and apparent indifference 
of the tone and gesture had an effect on 
Miss Kerr like oil on a smouldering fire. 
It turned her cool insolence to personal 
resentment. Five minutes after Mordaunt 
Dennison had gone awayshe was wondering 
at herself, and trying vainly to account for 
the sudden rush of passion that flamed her 
cheeks as she said hotly and hastily : 

“Yes, certainly, You think me in- 
competent ?” 

* T have had no opportunity of jadging,” 
was the reply. 

* You think me——” she hesitated ; 
she could not say to him that she knew he 
had spoken of her aa too pretty. ‘ You 
think me too young and too injadicious 
for the position ?” she said wrathtully, 

“You will pardon my saying that you 
are scarcely giving me cause to alter my 
opinion.” 

The justice of the words, and the quiet 
force with which they were said, checked 
Miss Kerr for an instant. She looked at 
Mordaant Dennison’s imperturbable, quiet 
face, and felt a trifle ashamed of herself. 
Bat it was only for an instant. 

“Your opinion!” she said freezingly. 
“ Fortunately your opinion is of absolutely 
no moment to me,” 

Mordaunt Dennison rose. Miss Kerr 
rose, too, and the two stood facing each other. 

At this auspicious moment Nurse Rose 
came in with the tea. She drew the little 
table towards them, and set the tea 
equipage on it. 

Neither Mr. Dennison nor Miss Kerr 
spoke. Suddenly the latter said in a 
forcedly polite tone, obviously for the 
benefit of Nurse Rose : 

‘* You will let me give you some tea ?” 

“No, I thank you,” was the answer. 
And with a dignified bow, Mordaunt 
Dennison left the room. 

Miss Kerr dismissed Nurse Rose with a } 
curtness that surprised that good little 
soul, walked to the window, and stood 
staring into the canaries’ cage. 

Meanwhile, Mordaunt Dennison walked 
down the rough gravelly road towards 
Selford. His plain face was drawn into 
lines of thought, and his clear eyes, even 
though they were fixed on it, did not seem 
to perceive the stones on the road. 

Some eighty years before, Mordaunt 
Dennison’s grandfather, a man of Quaker 
descent and beliefs, who therefore wholly 
failed to see any barrier between gentility 
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and retail trade, had established in Selford 
its only bookseller’s shop ; and had carried 
his principles into practice by proving it 
possible in his own person to be at once a 
man of culture and refinement, and to con- 
duct his business from behind his own 
counter. At his death, the business and 
its traditions had gone to his son, who 
dying somewhat early, had left to his 
own only son, Mordaunt, then a young 
man of twenty, the task of carrying it on 
and providing for his two sisters, This 
had happened thirty years before; and 
during those thirty years Mordaunt Denni- 
son had fulfilled his trust with a faithfal- 
ness and success that had won for him the 
cordial esteem of all his friends and fellow 
townsmen. He was one of the most re- 
spected and honoured men in the town. 
In his hands rested more than one im- 
portant office; to his judgement many a 
disputed point was submitted, and to his 
energy and his unfailing generosity the 
town gratefully acknowledged its constant 
indebtedness, 

The fact of his trade had never, in all 
those years, proved the slightest obstacle 
to him socially. For any society outside 
Selford he had neither time nor desire; 
and Selford, from the highest to the 
humblest, made him welcome. No one 
ever dreamed of thinking of his shop as 
anything derogatory to him; in fact, they 
never thought of it at all. It was, so to 
speak, a part of him ; and he was too truly 
a gentleman to have his gentility even 
spoken of, or commented on. He was 
Mordaunt Dennison, and to Selford that 
implied so much that there was no need to 
imply anything more. 

Thus it came to pass that the slights 
Miss Kerr had tried to put on him, were 
the very first experience of the kind he 
had ever had. Naturally, being what he 
was, he could not possibly have felt in the 
least wounded by them. And though he 
certainly was thinking over her words as 
he paced so thoughtfully homewards, they 
did not carry the slightest ating of resent- 
ment with them. On the contrary, they 
interested him deeply, most especially 
as coming from Miss Kerr, who, as he 
told himself repeatedly, was thoroughly 
original.” ‘Perfectly sincere,” he added, 
later on in his walk, with a slight smile. 


CHAPTER III, 


“Harry, I really oughtn’t to go ! I’m not 
aoe to be ont so late as this, you 
ow.” 





*T don’t care what you are or are not 
supposed to be! What on earth is the 
good of being the boss of a place, Ethel, if 
you can’t do what you like?” 

“Ob, but think of the committee, 
Harry! Suppose we met them ?” 

‘* Suppose we met Mentor, for instance?” 
he retorted mockingly. 

A little angry flush of colour darted into } 
Miss Kerr’s face. She tapped her foot | 
angrily against the leg of the footstool in 
front of her chair. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Harry,” she said | 
shortly, ‘‘ Mr. Dennison may make himself 
as horrid as he likes, but I don’t care a fig 
more for him than for any one else; rather | 
less, in fact !” 

It was a lovely evening in the middle of } 
May. Two months had gone by since | 
Miss Kerr’s appointment as matron of | 
the Selford Convalescent Home. During | 
those two months the satisfaction with 
which the committee—one member there- | 
of always excepted—had received her, had 
blossomed into enthusiasm, She was ‘‘so [ 
remarkably pleasing,” the Vicar said to 
every one he came across, in season and out f 
of season. ‘‘Sucha affable young person,” 
Mr. Mott declared. These two sentiments 
were echoed in varying forms by the bank } 
manager, Mr, Henderson, and Mr. Norton; [ 
while Dr, Vinter rarely came away from |} 
the Home after his daily visit without | 
saying to himself ia a tone of self-congratu- | 
lation that “really that young woman’s 
head was screwed on the right way.” So | 
highly indeed did Dr. Vinter think of Miss 
Kerr that he had been only too willing to 
embrace a suggestion made to him by her. 
About five weeks before this particular May 
evening Dr. Vinter’s assistant had suddenly 
proved a failure and had been summarily 
dismissed, leaving the doctor somewhat at | 
a loss and in the midst of a heavy press of | 
work. When Miss Kerr stepped into the 
breach by suggesting that a young cousin [ 
of hers might possibly prove eligible for 
the vacant post, he thankfally acted upon 
the ides. She did not know much of | 
Harry West, she said frankly ; they had } 
not met for years. But Dr. Vinter made 
light of that, The young man was Miss [ 
Kerr’s cousin, and he considered himself 
fortunate to get him. 

The female population of Selford cordially 
echoed this opinion when Harry West put | 
in his appearance at Selford. He was a } 
tall, broad-shouldered young man, with more 
than his share of the rather orthodox good 
looks comprised in fair hair, good eyes, 
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and a fair moustache. In addition to this 
his social instincts were of the most highly 
| developed order, and he was unanimously 
agreed to be “ quite an acquisition.” 

The approval with which the young man 
was regarded grew and strengthened as the 
weeks slipped by; but the appreciation 
with which the whole of Selford, prompted 
by the committee, regarded Miss Kerr, 
decidedly fell off, as far as the female Selford 
was concerned, as it became evident that 
i Harry West apparently meant to lose no 
opportunity of making up or lost time in 
improving the acquaintance of his pretty 
cousin. He spent all his spare moments 
in the matron’s room, and all his spare 
energy in inveigling Miss Kerr either to 
come and brighten by her presence his own 
distinctly contrasting habitation, or to take 
walks with him. Before very long there 
were numerous pairs of eyes in Selford that 
looked with disapproval upon the matron 
of the Convalescent Home. 

Among these the one pair of eyes that 
had looked upon her with disfavour from 
the first remained apparently the keenest 
and most direct. During the two months 
of Miss Kerr’s residence in Selford, Mor- 
daunt Dennison had seemed bent upon 
justifying his first impression of her as 
derived from photographic and written 
statements, He had watched her from 
week to week with tacit criticism, and at 
the fortnightly committee meetings the 
criticism had been no longer tacit, When 
the enthusiasm of his brother committee- 
men had reached its flood, its meanderings 
inevitably found themselves stayed by a 
quiet adverse comment of which neither 
the justice nor the reticence was to be 
impugned. When the visit of inspection 
which always ended the committee meetings 
was covering Miss Kerr with a mantle of 
glory, it was always Mordaunt Dennison 
who gently but firmly detected and pointed 
out the rift inevitable to all such mantles, 

The expression of Miss Kerr’s face now, 
as she retorted upon her cousin’s allusion 
to her “mentor,” implied that she had 
returned this criticism with interest to the 
considerable developementof hersentiments 
towards the “ tradesman ” who had taken 
the liberty of objecting to her. An 
understanding of the position which 
Mordaunt Dennison held in Selford had 
necessarily come to Miss Kerr, but the 
contemptuous curl of her pretty lip as she 
finished her statement asserted with almost 
unnecessary vigour that she for her part 
entirely declined to concede it to him, 








Her cousin laughed. 

“ Ab, but you really should,” he said, 
“after the pains he takes to improve you !” 

* How long will it take us, Harry ?” 

Miss Kerr had risen impetuously, her 
eyes flashing with almost unnecessary 
vindictiveness. 

“Oh, about half an hour, I should say,” 
he returned carelessly. ‘And it’s only 
just half-past nine.” 

“ Wait while I go and get my things!” 
she answered impulsively. 

Harry West sat down in the easiest 
chair near to him as she left the room, but 
in an incredibly brief time the door re- 
opened to admit Miss Kerr, looking prettier 
than ever with the brightness of her 
flushed cheeks enhanced by her outdoor 
bonnet and cloak. 

“Tm ready, Harry!” she said rather 
defiantly. And the two set out together. 

Their destination was a little plantation 
just outside Selford, known by the some- 
what enigmatical name, given it in a more 
sentimental age, of “The Walk of Delight.” 
It was celebrated for its nightingales. 
Harry West had developed a sudden desire 
to hear those birds, but though they were 
singing almost clamorously when the two 
reached the plantation, they did not appear 
to make any great impression on him. Nor 
did Miss Kerr pay much attention, as it 
seemed, to what she had been brought to 
hear. There was an odd little air of excite- 
ment about her, a curiously tentative flash 
of defiance in her blue eyes ; and the hand 
she had laid, at Harry West's urgent 
request, just inside his arm, was just a little 
tremulous and shrinking. 

The conversation in the Walk of 
Delight was carried on mainly in a fluent 
monologue by Harry West. Perhaps the 
least abstracted contribution to it on Miss 
Kerr’s part was the little sigh of relief 
that escaped her when the gate of the 
plantation finally closed behind them. 

‘We had better walk fast, Harry,” she 
said ; “it must be getting very late!” 

Harry West looked down at her with a 
smile which threatened to develope itself 
into a laugh. 

‘‘T know it’s Dennison that’s on your 
mind,” he exclaimed. ‘I should cheer 
up if I were you! He's safe in the bosom 
of his family at this hour.” 

Mies Kerr snatched her hand from his 
arm, and gave her head a little contemptuous 
toss. Her shrinking demeanour vanished, 


and her pose was almost aggressively alert 
and confident. 
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“ Let’s go round by the town, Harry!” 
she said, “It isn’t more than five minutes 
longer, and it really is a lovely night.” 

Harry West nodded a ready, delighted 
assent. 

Bravo, Ethel!” he said. “I always 
knew you had grit! By-the-bye, I hear 
that Mentor got you into a kettlefal of 
hot water at the inspection affair yester- 
day?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Miss Kerr, her head very erect, said 
shortly : 

“ Yes.” 

“(Old curmudgeon!” ejaculated Harry 
West sympathetically. ‘ Vinter was wild 
with him. All about nothing, of course?” 

* No,” said Miss Kerr, with conspicuous 
brevity. ‘‘I had neglected something.” 

A whistle of amazement broke from 
Harry West, but it was suddenly cut short, 
Miss Kerr suddenly laid her hand on his 
arm with an insistent grip, very different 
to her previous tremulous touch. 

“ Harry!” she said. There was an odd 
breathlessness about her voice ; her eyes 
were wide, and some of the colour had 
left her cheeks. ‘‘ Harry,” she said, ‘“ there’s 
some one coming !” 

At the same moment footsteps became 
audible coming along the road behind 
them, towards Selford. Harry West bit 
his lips sharply and glanced behind him. 

“ So there is!” he said, with a composure 
that his expression rather belied. “ All 
right, Ethe), we shall keep ahead of him. 
By Jove, what a pace the fellow walks!” 

“ They'll overtake us!” said Miss Kerr 
nervously, ‘They'll see my dress, any- 
how. Stand hack here in the shadow, 
Harry.” 

The footsteps, firm and very rapid, were 
drawing nearer. Before Harry West could 
remonstrate, she had drawn him back into 
a shadow, just as a man’s figure came round 
a bend in the road a few yards behind 
them, He came on in the fall light of the 
moon, and as she saw him Miss Kert’s 
face turned from pale to white, and she 
shrank, as if involuntarily, further into the 
shadow. 

Whether it was the slight sound she 
made, or whether a half-smothered ejacu- 
lation came from Harry West, could not 
have been said, but as he passed them the 
man half stopped, turned his head in their 
direction, and saw the two figures standing 
there together. The next moment he had 
just lifted his hat, and was striding on 
into Selford. It was Mordaunt Dennison. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IT was about two o’clock on the following 
afternoon, and Miss Kerr was writing 
letters; that is to say, she was sitting at 
the writing-table in the window, and to 
jadge from the pile of addressed envelopes 
beside her, the correspondence demanding 
her attention was heavy. But none of 
those envelopes had as yet any letter inside 
it, and on the sheet lying on the blotting- 
pad before her was inscribed the date and 
nothing more. She was sitting with the 
pen poised in her hand, staring blankly 
out of the window. 

On her pretty face was an expression 
that had never shadowed it before. The 
nurses that morning had found Miss Kerr 
for the first time fretfully impatient and 
irritatedly unreasonable, Miss Korr’s eyes 
were very bright and very cold ; upon her 
forehead two lines as of thought or intense 
irritation had graved themselvesdeeply ; her 
pretty mouth was set in a hard, determined 
line. The whole told of something between 
anger and distress. On the end of her 
penholder were several rows of little dents, 
and while she stared out of the window she 
bit it with a fierce gesture of self-contempt. 

A footstep on the gravel outside made 
her look up. She dropped the pen with a 
sudden movement, and started to her feet, 
turning towards the door with a look which 
was expressive of an almost wild desire 
to escape, and which settled gradually into 
a half-concealed defiance and a struggling 
fear. She was still standing staring at the 
door when a knock came upon it, and 
she started violently. 

‘Come in,” she said, in a voice curiously 
like her face. The door opened to admit 
Mordaunt Dennison. 

Mordaunt Dennison was a trifle pale, 
and his keen, direct eyes looked even 
keener than usual. He held himself very 
uptight, and seemed to bring in with him 
an atmosphere of his own; an atmosphere 
of decision. 

Before he could even turn to shut the 
door behind him, Miss Kerr spoke. 

“ Won't you sit down ?” she said rapidly 
and brusquely. 

Mordaunt Dennison gave no sign of 
having heard her. He shut the door 
silently, and as silently took two or three 
steps towards her. 

* Miss Kerr,” he said, “I must apologise 
for disturbing you so early in the day, but 
I want to speak to you on a rather im- 
portant matter.” 
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Mias Kerr's eyes flashed, and the de- 
fiance gained ground. She remained stand- 
ing, one hand resting on the back of her 
chair. 

“Certainly!” she said. She did not 
again ask him to sit down, and Mordaunt 
Dennison paused a moment as he stood 
facing her, before he said tersely : 

“T believe I am not mistaken when I 
say that I passed you and Mr. West just 
outside the town at ten o’clock last night.” 

‘You are not mistaken,” Miss Kerr 
responded, speaking so rapidly as almost 
to cut his words short. If she had turned 
a little pale, her eyes met his with a gaze 
fall as direct as, and considerably harder 
than his own, 

“ May I ask you to explain the circum- 
stances—as I do not doubt you can—which 
led to so unfortunate an occurrence ?” 

Miss Kerr gave an odd little laugh. 

“T shall have pleasure in doing so,” she 
said. ‘‘Mr. Weat was here calling upon 
me. He suggested that I should accompany 
him to the Walk of Delight to hear the 
nightingales. I cousented, and since it 
was necessary that we should return to 
our homes, it fell out that you met us 
on the road leading in that direction.” 

Mordaunt Dennison looked steadily into 
the hard blue eyes. 

“Miss Kerr,” he seid, with a kind of 
grave gentleness, ‘we have not been very 
good friends, I know. Possibly,” he 
added, with the shadow of a smile, “ you 
may desire me to state the fact in the 
present tense. An unfortunate prejudice 
has existed between us from the first. But 
since, unfortunately, it was I who met you 
last night, may I ask you to listen to what 
I have come to say, as though I were some- 
body else?” 

As he spoke, all that modest conscious- 
ness of his own shortcomings which was 
such an essential characteristic of the man 
seemed to rise about him, and invest him 
with a double quantity of dignity which 
was almost pathetic. 

There was a dead silenc», Miss Kerr’s 
eyes had shifted a little, and she was looking 
no longer at him but beyond him, staring 
fixedly at the opposite wall as her hand 
clasped and unclasped itself on the bar of 
the chair. 

“May we not sit down?” he said, his 
eyes resting on that movement of her hand. 

Without a word Miss Kerr sat down 
on the chair to which she had been holding. 
Mordaunt Dennison silently drew one to- 
wards himself and sat down also. 








** Yes,” she said rather faintly. 

‘‘T have thought it all over,” he said, 
“as carefally as I could. I have come to 
the conclusion that there will be no need 
for me to take any steps in this matter, 
except one.” 

He broke off, and there was a little 
pause. Miss Kerr seemed to be occupied 
in tracing out the pattern of the carpet ; 
she neither lifted her eyes nor spoke. 

“That one step is,” he went on, “to 
come, asI have now done, to you, and to 
impress upon you the desirability of your 
setting aside such motives as you doubtless 
have for silence on the subject, and pro- 
claiming to the committee and to the 


world in general, the state of the case as to | 


your relations with Mr. Harry West.” 

** My relations with Mr. Harry West?” 

Miss Kerr had rafsed her face with a 
violence which made the movement. almost 
a jerk, and she was gazing at Mordaunt 
Dennison with blank astonishment in her 
eyes, and her colour coming and going. 

“You see,” he went on steadily, “it 
would be of comparatively little con- 
sequence if it were only I who had seen 
you. But that, I fear, is hardly possible. 
People’s words are apt to outrun their 
judgement, and might, unless the facts 
were known, manage to cause you a great 
deal of unpleasantness, and even involve 
you in some discredit,” 

“The facts!” Miss Kerr’s exclamation 
was a sort of gasp. 


* Yes,” he said quietly. “The fact of 


your engagement, Of course you are en- | 


gaged to Mr. West ?” 

Miss Kerr rose almost tumultucusly from 
her chair, 

* Bat I’m not,” she cried. “I never 
dreamed—ob, I never dreamed of such a 
thing! I couldn’s even think of such a 
thing! Harry West is my cousin, and as 


my cousin I like him and am fond of him, | 


but I should no more think of marrying him 
than of marrying—of marrying ” com- 
parison seemed to fail Miss Kerr. 

“You are not engaged to him?” said 
Mordaunt Dennison slowly. 

“Of course not!” repeated Miss Kerr. 
“Is it likely?” she added vehemently. 
And she turned and began to pace 
rapidly up and down the room. 

“ Then why——” 

Miss Kerr stopped suddenly and con- 
fronted Mordaunt Dennison, who had risen 
from his chair, her hands clasping one 
another almost convulsively, her eyes wide, 
and every muscle of her face quivering. 
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“Why did I go out with him last 
night?” she cried passionately. ‘“ Why 
do you suppose? Because I was tired of 
being found fault with for trifles ! Because 
your incessant carping and criticism is 
more than I will stand! Because your 
constant injustice and persistent prejudice 
cried out for some sort of justification. 
You’ve got your justification now! Take 
what steps you like upon it!” Miss Kerr 
threw herself down upon the sofa, buried 
her head in the cushion, and broke into a 
storm of unaccountable sobs and tears. 

For a long moment the sound of her 
sobs was the only sound that broke the 
silence of the room. For a long minute 
Mordaunt Dennison stood motionless, his 
face growing paler and paler, and that 
curiously pathetic dignity strengthening 
second bysecond. Thenhe took two steps 
towards the sofa. 

‘‘Miss Kerr,” he said, very gently and 
very humbly, “ Miss Kerr!” 


There was a special meeting of the 
committee of the Convalescent Home next 
day. It had been requested with much 
unaccountably sorrowfal circumstance by 
Mr. Mott. He had contrived, indeed, to 
invest the occasion with so much un- 
explained solemnity, that the face of each 
member as the committee assembled one 
by one in Mr, Norton’s office, was fraught 
with vague yet fearfal foreboding. Mr. 
Mott sat in majestic silence until the 
entire meeting was assembled, Mordaunt 
Dennison being the last arrival. Then he 
rose, 

“Mr, Chairman and gentlemen,” he 
began solemnly. “It is my onerous task 
to have a very unpleasant duty laid upon 
me. I must ask you, gentlemen of the 
committee, to prepare yourselves for bad, I 
may say the worst of news,” 

Here Mr. Mott paused, looked round 
the room, and gave three melancholy coughs 
of a preparatory nature. 

“Gentlemen,” he repeated. ‘A lament- 
able occurrence indeed has come to my 
ears, I may say to my eyes. I was 
driving home, gentlemen, on the night 
before last from my son-in-law’s at Glenton. 
My wife had been spending the day there, 
and I fetched her home in my trap. 


| We were just outside the town when my 


wife remarked to me: ‘ Peter, look there!’ 
Following her wish I looked, and I saw 
the lamentable circumstance which I now 
lay before you—Miss Kerr at ten o'clock 
walking arm-in-arm in the Selford Road 





alone with Mr. Harry West. Gentlemen, 
I can only ask you, what is to be done ?” 

With another cough Mr. Mott sat down. 

In the midst of the dead silence that 
filled the room, Mordaunt Dennison slowly 
got up from his place. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen!” he 
said. ‘The occurrence which so exercises 
Mr. Mott is capable of a simple explanation. 
This explanation I am happy to be able to 
give you. But before proceeding to do so, 
I think it right to inform you that Miss 
Kerr has promised to be my wife !” 





PRINCE ASPHODEL. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER IL 


WHEN, on a certain chilly January 
evening, Regy Gunston—aged twenty-two 
—shut behind him the door of his mother’s 
house in Pendragon Square, he believed 
himself to be not merely one of the most 
miserable, but one of the most ill-used men 
in town. Only three hours earlier he had 
proposed to Madge Ainslie and had been 
rejected, and, figuratively speaking, he 
still staggered under the blow. 

“The mater was right in saying that she 
was merely amusing herself with me, and 
I was indeed a callow fool,” he muttered 
as he turned out of the Square. “A 
presumptuous boy was what she called me 
—as if she had not led me on from the 
first! And I would have shed my heart’s 
blood for her. A presumptuous boy!” 
In that phrase, although he did not know 
it, lay half the sting of his rejection. 

His mother had not been in when he 
reached home, for which he was thankful; 
so he had written her a note of three lines, 
telling her what had befallen him, and had 
then fled the house. 

He walked onward, heedless in which 
direction his errant footsteps might lead 
him ; shunning as much as possible the 
main thoroughfares; and choosing in- 
stinctively those dull and quiet streets 
where, after nightfall, the tide of life seems 
nearly at a standstill. 

How long he had been walking he could 
not have told, when, on turning the corner 
of a long, dismal street, he found himself in 
a huge flaring thoroughfare, which was 
wholly strange to him, and was evidently 
a converging point for the traffic from 
three or four different arteries. Regy’s 
abstraction was broken up, and he stared 
around him with some curiosity. He hat 
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not the remotest notion whereabouts he 
was, but he did not trouble himself to 
enquire, Every cab-driver in London knows 
Pendragon Square. 

Not being minded just yet to set his face 
homeward, he turned into the seething 
stream of humanity, and began to slowly 
shoulder his way through it. Ten minutes 
later he found himself opposite the gaily- 
lighted entrance to what was evidently some 
place of public entertainment, and on 
casting his eyes upw&rd he saw, framed in 
a transparency over the portico, the words 
“Thalia Theatre.” It was a place he had 
often heard of, but had never visited, 
situated as it was in an unfashionable part 
of the town, and altogether outside the 
radius of his ordinary peregrinations. 
Regy’s eyes, turning to a poster, there read: 

“To-night, and every night, the enor- 
mously successful Pantomime entitled, ‘The 
Princess with the Golden Locks, or King 
Hocus-Pocus, and the Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe.” 

Then he glanced at his watch, which 
pointed to a quarter past nine, 

“ Why not drop in foran hour? I may 
as well bore myself here as anywhere else.” 

There was plenty of room in the stalls, 
and in one of them he presently ensconced 
himself. He had seen more pantomimes 
when a boy than he could remember, but 
of late years he had felt himself to be 
superior to this class of entertainment. 
To-night, he looked for nothing but to be 
bored, and bored he seemed likely to be. 
To our hipped young man the whole 
business seemed terribly insipid and de- 
pressing, but his was perhaps the only 
solemn face in the house. At the end of 
half an hour he told himself that he had 
had enough of it. é- 

Accordingly he rose to go, but next 
moment he sat down again, for just then, 
there bounded on from the wings a cha- 
racter he had not seen before, in the person 
of a tall and graceful gir], attired in mauve 
silk tights and slashed satin doublet to 
match, whose appearance at once arrested 
his attention. By the time she had been 
three minutes before the footlights, Regy 
no longer felt any desire to quit the theatre, 
Turning to his programme, he read: 

‘** Prince Asphodel, Miss Maud Sinden.” 

“But that, of course, is only her stage 
name,” added the young man to himself. 

That Miss Sinden was a pretty girl was 
undeniable ; and there was a certain grace 
and refinement about everything she did, 
which the almost entire lack of similar 








qualities on the part of those by whom she 
was surrounded only served to bring into 
more marked contrast. But it was neither 
her good looks nor the refinement of her 
acting that attracted Regy after a fashion 
which was an utter surprise to himself. He 
had seen a number of young women in his 
time, chiefly on the burlesque stage, who 
had conspicuously excelled Miss Sinden 
both in looks snd ability, but never one 
who had cast over him a spell at once so 
sudden and unaccountable. As he watched 
her and listened to her, he asked himself 
again and again in what this subtle and 
elusive charm consisted, but at the end of 
the evening he could only reply that he 
was no wiser than at the beginning. 

Next night saw him again in the stalls 
of the Thalia, and the next, and the 
next after that, by which time Madge 
Ainslie’s image had receded very consider- 
ably into the background of his thoughts, 
and he had made the surprising discovery 
that the wound inflicted by her was not 
nearly so deep as he had believed it to be. 
His mother, between whom and Miss 
Ainslie there had been no love lost, had 
merely said, when he met her at breakfast 
on the morning after his rejection: “I 
am very sorry for you, dear, in one sense, 
but unfeignedly thankful in another. You 
have escaped a great misfortune.” 

It was at the breakfast-table three days 
later that an exclamation of pleased surprise 
on his mother’s part, who was engaged in 
the perusal of a letter she had just opened, 
caused Regy to look up and say : 

‘What's your good news, mamsie ?” 

Mrs. Gunston tinished her letter before 
answering. Then she said : 

“Your Aunt Goring has written to tell 
me that a long-expected event has come to 
pass. Your cousin, Barbara Howarth, has 
arrived from Australia, After staying a 
few weeks at Moorhurst, your aunt and she 
will come to town together. Dear child! 
I shall indeed be pleased to see her. Both 
you and I, Regy, must do our best to give 
her a good time while she is with us.” 

Regy made a little grimace to himself. 

“Tt’s to be hoped that she’ll prove to be 
presentable,” he said drily. “Girls 
brought up in the bush are, I believe, 
sometimes——” 

‘* Regy, how dare you! Asif my sister’s 
daughter could be anything but present- 
able!” 

Percy Howarth, the father of the young 
lady in question, and Regy’s father had been 
fast friends as young men, and the fact of 
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their having married two sisters had only 
served to knit their friendship still more 
closely. But after Howarth, in the hope of 
bettering his fortunes, chose to make his 
home at the Antipodes, Colonel Gunston and 
he, although they kept up a regular corre- 
spondence, never met again. This corre- 
spondence it was which gave birth to the 
idea between the long-parted friends that it 
would be a desirable and pleasant thing if, 
when the son of one and the daughter of 
the other should be old enough, they should 
see their way to fall in love with each other 
and ultimately marry, It was a notion 
which took a strong hold of the Colonel’s 
imagination, and when, a couple of years 
later, he lay on his deathbed, he spoke of 
it to his wife as being one of the few things 
the fulfilment of which he would have 
liked to live to see. 

Regy, while loving and respecting his 
father’s memory, and desirous of carrying 
out his wishes in all reasonable things, 
inwardly resented having his future thus 
summarily disposed of, and being fully 
persuaded that his mother would do her 
best to further her dead husband’s wishes, 
he looked forward to the arrival of this 
cousin from the hush with no very 
pleasurable anticipations. 

When Mrs. .Gunston had completed her 
usual morning round of duties, she sat 
down to reply to Lady Goring’s letter. 
With what she wrote we are in no way 
concerned, except as regards one passage, 
which ran as follows : 

“You ask me, my dear Henrietta, 
whether I know of any one who is in want 
of a really competent governess. As it 
happens, that is exactly what I myself am 
in need of., For some months past I have 
had cause to be greatly dissatisfied with 
Miss Meadows. Carrie and Gracie do not 
get on to my liking. They are naturally 
quick children, yet they seem to be scarcely 
a bit farther advanced than they were a 
year ago. In short, before your letter 
came to hand I had made up my mind to 
get rid of Miss M., and I shall at once 
give her a quarter's salary in lieu of notice, 
You may, therefore, engage for me in her 
place the Miss Tew of whom you write in 
such glowing terms. I am quite willing 
to take her on your recommendation, and 
to accept her as the paragon you describe 
her as being, till she herself shall give me 
reason to think differently.” 

A week later Miss Tew, with one modest 
trunk of belongings, arrived in a four- 
wheeler at Pendragon Square. 





CHAPTER II. 


NicHT after night found Regy Gunston 
in the stalls of the Thalia Theatre, drawn 
there by an attractive force into the origin 
of which he did not trouble himself too 
curiously to enquire. It was enough for 
him that it existed, and that he derived a 
certain sense of quiet enjoyment from 
yielding himself up to it. So long as 
Prince Asphodel was in evidence, he 
had eyes and ears for all that went on on 
the stage ; but when she no longer occupied 
the scene he leant back in his seat, and 
stared at vacancy. More than once or 
twice he found it needful to asseverate to 
himself that he was most certainly not in 
love with Miss Maud Sinden, yet he never 
paused to ask himself where his unwise 
infatuation for one so far below him in the 
social scale, if persisted in, might ulti- 
mately land him. He knew that with the 
end of the run of the pantomime, Prince 
Asphodel must of necessity vanish from 
his sight for ever, but, meanwhile, he was 
determined to see as much of him—or her 
—as possible. 

It was on the sixth occasion of his 
visiting the theatre that, at the conclusion 
of the performance, he found himself one 
of a small crowd congregated round the 
stage-door, awaiting the exit of that other 
crowd whose labours for the night were 
over. Presently they began to appear, 
some singly, others in little groups of 
threes and fours. Regy, keeping well in 
the background, scanned each likely figure 
closely. At length he was rewarded. Al- 
though the flaxen wig she had worn on the 
stage was gone, and although aveil hid three- 
fourths of her face, he felt morally sure 
that it was Miss Sinden whom his eyes had 
picked out as by instinct from the rest. On 
reaching the corner of the short street in 
which the stage-door was, as it were, 
hidden away, she shook hands and bade 
good night to two other young women, 
and then plunged into the busy throng of 
vehicles in the main thoroughfare. Regy 
unhesitatingly plunged after her, and when 
he had reached the opposite side in safety, 
thought for the first few seconds that he 
had lost her. Then he caught sight of 
her through a momentary winnowing of 
the crowd, and after that he found no 
difficulty in keeping her well in view. 
Presently she turned into one of the side- 
streets, which at that hour were com- 
paratively deserted, so that she was now 
enabled to increase her pace, Regy, mean- 
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while, following some fifteen or twenty 
yards in her rear. 

A walk of half an hour brought Miss 
Sinden home. When Regy had seen her 
safely indoors he went away satisfied. 

One evening, about a week later, as Miss 
Sinden was on her way home, followed at 
a discreet distance by Regy, who never 
failed now to act the part of her unseen 
escort, three young fellows the worse for 
drink, coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, and walking abreast, on finding them- 
selves face to face with the girl, at once 
joined hands and, with loud whoops and 
yells, began to dance madly round her. 
The next thing the rascals were aware of 
was the sudden appearance on the scene of 
a tall stranger, who, after planting a blow 
in the face of one, which left him with a 
pair of black eyes for a week to come, 
seized the others with a grip like a vice, 
and, after bringing their heads into violent 
contact two or three times, sent the pair of 
them sprawling into the middle of the 
road. Then, raising his hat, he said quietly 
to the trembling girl : 

“Miss Sinden, will you oblige me by 
taking my arm, and allowing me the 
pleasure of seeing you home?” 

She obeyed without a word, being at the 
moment almost too hewildered to know 
what she was about. The three “larrikins,” 
having picked themselves up, apparently 
eame to the conclusion that discretion 
was the better part of valour, and betook 
themselves off, but not till they had 
launched a-few parting gibes at the re- 
ceding couple. 

The girl was the first to speak. 

“T am really very much obliged to you,” 
she said. “1 think their intention was 
more to frighten than harm me, and cer- 
tainly they succeeded in the attempt.” 
Then a moment later she added, with a 
little surprise in her tone: “ Bat you know 
my name!” 

“Is there anything wonderful in that, 
when it is there, on the programme of 
the Thalia, for all the world to see?” 

At that instant they were passing a 
street-lamp, and the gir! utilised it to take 
stock of her companion more particularly 
than she had hitherto done. 

“ Why do you start?” queried Regy. 

“Did I start?” she asked with a little 
laugh. “If I did, it was because I was 
surprised to find in you the gentleman who 
for the past fortnight or more bas witnessed 
from his seat in the stalls every performance 
of the Thalia pantomime.” 





“Ts there anything remarkable about 
that?” 

“Something very remarkable indeed. 
Whoever cares to see the same pantomime 
more than once, or at most twice? So, 
of course, your being there night after 
night got to be talked about in the theatre; 
till at length everybody began to ask who 
you were, and what could be the object that 
brought you there as regularly as the clock 
came round.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to ‘ everybody ’ 
for the interest taken by them in my 
affairs,” said Regy drily. ‘“ That I had a 
certain purpose in acting as I did may at 
once be conceded, otherwise I should have 
been little better than an idiot. What 
that purpose was, Miss Sinden might per- 
haps not find it difficult to guess.” 

There was a brief pause ; then came the 
answer, spoken hesitatingly : 

*'T was never good at guessing things, 
and if I were to try in this case I’m sure 
I should go quite wide of the mark.” 

Regy had expected some such answer, 
and was not disappointed, He had said as 
much as he intended at this, their first 
meeting. Perhaps when he saw her next 
he might venture to say more; but, in- 
dead, as yet he had by no means made 
up his mind how far he intended to 
carry his venturesome and foolish experi- 
ment. It was enough that for the present 
he seemed to be drawn forward as by 
invisible cords, against which he had 
neither the will nor the power to struggle. 

‘‘T was not aware that I was propound- 
ing a conundrum,” he said laughingly. 
“In any case, we will leave the answer 
till another time—if, as I sincerely hope 
and trust, Miss Sinden, I may have the 
happiness of meeting you again.” The 
last part of the sentence was spoken with 
a fervency of utterance not to be mis- 
understood. ‘“ But before another word is 
said,” he went on, “it is only right that 
you should know who I am—that is, pro- 
vided you care to know. My name is 
Gunston—Regy Gunston—and I live with 
my mother at sixteen, Pendragon Square, 
But here we are at your home—already.” 

“What, Mr, Gunston, you know where 
I live!” cried the girl as she withdrew her 
hand, a little abruptly, as it seemed to 
him, from the shelter of his arm. 

For the first time Regy felt at a 
disadvantage. 

“The fact is, Miss Sinden,” he began 
lamely, “ that I—in point of fact——” 

“ That you tracked me from the theatre 
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to my home. Ob, Mr. Gunston! And 
how many times have you done that, 
pray?” 

“The present will make the seventh 
occasion.” 

The girl was silent. She was evidently 
at a loss what line to adopt. On the 
one hand, if she were to assume to be 
offended, she felt that her anger would be 
the merest pretence. She was fully aware, 
even from the little he had already said, 
that she and ehe alone was the bright 
particular star which had drawn him night 
after night to the theatre, and in that 
knowledge there was a subtle flattery 
which bereft her of all power to chide 
him. Then again, in view of the service 
he had rendered her to-night, how could 
she blame him for following her? Find- 
ing herself thus nonplussed, she took 
refuge, with feminine guile, in a side 
issue. 

“By the way, Mr. Gunston, Maud 
Sinden is only my stage name. My real 
name is Fanny Mardin—not nearly so 
aristocratic as the other, is it? My father 
is dead and my mother, and J, and my two 
younger sisters, rent the first floorwhere you 
see the light in the bow window. We are 
obliged to work hard in order to keep the 
home together, such as it is.” She spoke 
with an added sparkle in her eyes and, as 
it seemed to Regy, with a slightly defiant 
air. 
“Like your mother, Miss Mardin, mine 
also is a widow,” said Regy with a sort of 
grave tenderness as he raised his hat for a 
moment, Both tone and action struck a 
chord in the girl’s emotional nature, From 
that moment she began to regard him with 
changed eyes. ‘“‘Do you know, Miss 
Mardin,” Regy went on presently in a 
lighter tone, I like your real name much 
better than your stage one. I do, really. 
It sounds to me simpler and more natural. 
But I must not detain you longer. If the 
hour were not so late, I would ask you to 
do me the great favour of introducing me 
to your mother,” 

Fanny—to give her her proper name— 
gasped. His audacity took her breath 
away. But a moment jater she asked 
herself whether she was sure that his 
request was the result of audacity. Might 
it not have been prompted by some deeper, 
some far different feeling? And as she put 
the question to herself, the warm blood 
eeemed to course more swiftly through 
her veins. In most things she was a girl 
of quick resolves, and in less than a dozen 





seconds her mind was made up, She 
would introduce him to her home and her 
mother, and challenge the result. 

‘‘Do you really mean what you say, 
Mr. Gunston ?” she presently asked. “ Do 
you really wish to make my mother’s 
acquaintance ?” 

“T give you my word, Miss Mardin, 
that I was never more in earnest in my 
life.” 

“Very well, then, if you will follow me 
I will introduce you to her.” 

She tripped up the steps, produced 
her latch-key, opened the door, and, going 
in first, motioned him to enter. The 
entrance hall, from which a wide, un- 
carpeted staircase led to the upper floors, 
was lighted by a paraffin lamp on a 
bracket, 

‘Be careful how you ascend the stairs,” 
said Fanny. ‘They are old-fashioned, 
and have one or two awkward turns.” 

She went up first and Regy followed. 
On the first landing, from which three or 
four doors opened, a smaller lamp was 
burning, Without pausing, Fanny opened 
one of the doors, and holding it wide, said 
to some one inside : 

“Mother, I have brought a gentleman 
to see you, who says he is very desirous of 
making your acquaintance,” 

“Gracious me! Fanny, you might have 
given me time to change my cap,” ex- 
claimed a pleasant, if slightly querulous 
voice. 

“Tvs not your cap, ma, but yourself 
Mr. Ganston has come to see.” Then to 
Regy, who had halted on the threshold : 
* Enter, Mr. Ganston, and allow me to 
introduce you to the ancestral halls of the 
Mardin family.” 

Regy went forward, and, hat in hand, 
made a low bow to a worn but refined- 
looking woman, who still retained many 
traces of former good looks, and who was 
half sitting, half reclining, on a long; 
cushioned wicker chair. 

“ Mother,” resumed Fanny, “ this is Mr. 
Reginald Gunston, a gentleman of such 
singular tastes that he has not once missed 
seeing the Thalia panto for the last 
fortnight. To-night, on my way home, I 
was beset by three young roughs, and I 
cannot tell what might have happened 
had not Mr, Gunston, who, by a remarkable 
coincidence, happened to be close at hand, 
come to my rescue. After that he was good 
enough to offer to see me home, and, lastly, 
he asked to be introduced to you.” 

She had taken her hat off, and the silky 
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coils of her dark brown hair, having es- 
caped from their fastening, fell in a heavy 
mass round ber neck and shoulders, Her 
cheeks were flushed, her large grey eyes 
sparkled with a sort of mischievous defiance. 
Her tall, lithe figure was set off to perfec- 
tion by her close-fitting gown of dark 
homespun. Never, to Regy’s thinking, as 
she stood there, divested of all the adven- 
titious aids of the theatre—if aids they be 
—had she looked so charming as at that 
moment, 

“IT am extremely obliged to you, Mr. 
Gunston, for your kindness to my daughter,” 
said Mrs, Mardin, while a faint colour 
suffused the pallor of her cheeks, “and I 
am very glad you have afiorded me the 
opportunity of thanking you in person. 
It is not pleasant that Fanny should have 
to run the risks of the streets at so late an 
hour, but what must be must, and no one 
has ever attempted to molest her before. 
You will, I am sure, excuse my not rising, 
when I tell you that I suffer with my 
spine, and have been a partial invalid for 
years, But pray be seated. Fanny won’t 
be gone more than a minute.” 

All this was said very simply and 
naturally. Mrs. Mardin was evidently 
superior to her present position. What 
Regy said in answer to her he could not 
afterwards have told. 

As Fanny slipped out, a younger girl 
entered. 

“This is my second daughter, Hetty, 
Mr. Gunston,” Mrs. Mardin now said. 
“She has been to fetch the supper beer, 
and—but what have you done with the 
beer, child ?” 

“ Tt’s on the landing, ma,” replied Hetty, 
flushing to the roots of her auburn hair. 

‘‘ What made you leaveit there? Bring 
it in at once, my dear.” 

Hetty, complying without a word, brought 
in a highly-scoured can containing a quart 
of “‘ six-ale,” 

** And this is the third and last of my 
daughters,” resumed Mrs. Mardin. “Stand 
up, Linda, so that Mr. Gunston can see 
you.” 

Then from a footstool in the space 
between the invalid’s chair and the fire 
there stood up a child whom Regy had 
not seen before, holding a kitten in her 
arms. 

She is eight years old, and, unhappily, 
blind ; the result of an illness when little 
more than an infant,” said the mother. 

A lump rose in Regy’s throat as the 
sweetly pathetic face confronted his for a 





few seconds, and then sank out of sight 
again as silently as it had appeared. 

“ Bat surely,” said the young man, “ you 
are not without hope that her sight will 
one day be restored to her?” 

‘Several doctors have seen her, each of 
whom gives a different opinion, and it is 
just because of those different opinions 
that we allow ourselves to hope. Mean- 
while, Mr. Gunston, I assure the child is 
by no means unhappy.” Then turning to 
Hetty: “ And now, my dear, will you lay 
the cloth for supper ?” 

* Oh, ma!” said Hetty, as if in protest. 

If her mother heard her she took no 
notice, but turned to Regy, who was on 
the point of rising to take his leave. 

“We always wait supper till Fanny 
comes home, so that we can all have it 
together,” she said, “I think we enjoy it 
more than any other meal; at least, I’m 
sure that Ido. We live very plainly ; we 
can’t afford to do otherwise, but if you 
will join us to-night, Mr. Gunstov, I’m 
sure we shall all esteem it as a favour.” 

The offer so frankly made was as frankly 
accepted. Regy took off his ulster and 
handed it to Hetty. As he did so, Fanny 
reappeared, and as soon as the table was 
laid it was drawn up- beside the invalid’s 
chair. Then Regy took a seat opposite 
Mrs, Mardin, with one of the girls on each 
side of him, Fanny doing the honours of 
the table and attending to every one. 
Linda was given her supper where she sat 
by the fire. 

Had Regy known Mrs. Mardin for a 
dozen years that lady could not have been 
more frank and outspoken about family 
matters than she was that night. She may 
have been actuated by the same motive 
that had incited Fanny to introduce him to 
her mother and her home—the determina- 
tion that, should he choose to keep up their 
acquaintance, he should do it with his eyes 
open and with a full knowledge of their 
position and mode of life. Thus among 
other things, Regy learnt that when the 
pantomime season should be over, Fanny 
had no immediate prospect of another 
berth, but that a friend had interested him- 
self on her behalf with the manager of the 
Duke’s Theatre, and that there was every 
likelihood of her being engaged there for the 
next burlesque, whenever the present one 
should have run its course. He was also told 
how Hetty, who was just turned sixteen, 
was taking lessons of a well-known ballet 
master, who spoke of her as being one of 
his most promising pupils, and prophesied 
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great things of her in time to come. Then 
Mrs. Mardin spoke of the work she herself 
did, assisted at every spare moment by her 
daughters, which was that of making caps, 
chiefly the cheap sort worn by domestic 
servants, 

It was not hard work, she went on to 
say, but the pay was so poor that had they 
not all laboured early and late, they would 
have found it a hard matter, plainly as they 
lived, to make ends meet. Even the nimble 
fingers of little blind Linda were utilised, 
she having taught herself to bend and 
shape the crowns of stiff muslin which com- 
pose the foundation of the caps in question. 
To Regy it was a lesson of how some poor 
folk live, which he never afterwards forgot. 

When at length he could no longer 
delay his going, he shook hands with each 
in turn, but Linda he kissed. There was 
no word said on either side about his 
coming to Carton Street again, but both 
Mrs. Mardin and her daughters felt assured 
that they had not seen the last of him. 

“You've made a fair mash, Fan, this 
time, and no mistake,” said Hetty, who 
sometimes indulged in more slang than her 
mother approved of, as soon as he was 
gone; “and, oh my! ain’t he a regular 
swell! Not one of your make-belisves— 
anybody can see that—but one of the real 
upper crust,” 

_ did not answer, but Mrs, Mardin 
said : 

“Mr. Gunston is a gentleman, and wa 
- not concerned with anything beyond 
that,” 

To herself little Linda said : 

“The first time Jack comes I shall tell 
him,” 

CHAPTER III, 


Mrs. GUNSTON, who ordinarily was one 
of those women who never allow either 
their likes or dislikes to influence them, 
“took to” the new governess, before the 
latter had been many days under her 
roof, as she had never taken to any of 
Miss Tew’s predecessors. Mrs, Gunston 
was a busy woman, being connected with 
a number of philanthropic and charit- 
able schemes, and her correspondence 
was necessarily somewhat voluminous. 
Heretofore she had found a pleasure in 
doing all her letter-writing herself, but 
now she installed Miss Tew in the position 
of her amanuensis, and not only did that, 
but took that young person with her to 
sundry of the meetings she made a point 
of attending, and even not infrequently for 





a drive in the Park. Never had Carrie and 
Gracie had such holiday times before. 

Agatha Tew was a slenderly-built girl of 
medium height, with a creamy skin, jet- 
black silky hair, and delicately curved 
eyebrows. Doubtless her eyes also were 
black, only no one ever saw her without a 
pair of close-fitting, smoke-tinted spectacles, 
which had the effect of making her look 
considerably older than her years. She 
was very alert, ready-witted and vivacious, 
and went about all her concerns in a bright, 
self-helpfal way, which sometimes caused 
lymphatic people to stare. To conceivé 
that she had ever “moped” for a single 
hour of her life.seemed out of the question. 
She always dressed with a certain Quaker- 
like precision and neatness. 

To Regy, Miss Tew was simply “the 
governess.” When he encountered her at 
breakfast, or luncheon, he treated her with 
unfailing courtesy, but beyond that he 
hardly noticed her at all, That his mother 
should set such apparent store by her did 
not surprise him. It was only one specimen 
the more of Mrs. Gunston’s “ fads,” 

Of late, that is to say—during the past 
three weeks or so—Regy had not once dined 
at home, except on a Sunday, which was 
quite at variance with his practice before 
that time. His mother, who was under 
the impression that he had taken to dining 
at his club, forbore to question him on the 
point. She believed that Miss Ainslie’s 
rejection of him had wounded him deeply, 
and she wisely considered that the more he 
indulged in such mild dissipations as his 
club admitted of, the less time would be 
left him for brooding over what could not 
be helped. But a question young Perrydew 
put to her one day, when she encountered 
him in the Row, filled her with vague 
alarms. ‘“ What have you been doing with 
Regy this long time?” queried the young 
man. ‘ None of the boys at the Corinthian 
have set eyes on him for a month or more,” 
What Mrs, Gunston answered she hardly 
knew, but she satisfied Mr. Perrydew 
somehow. What she had heard troubled 
her, but still she refrained from speaking 
to her son, Young men will be young 
men, and she did not wish him to think 
that she was desirous of prying too curiously 
into his affairs. 

Two or three mornings later, while 
making one of her weekly tours about 
the house in order to satisfy herself 
that nothing was being neglected by the 
servants, she found herself in her son’s 
bedroom. There her eyes were at once 
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attracted to a couple of cabinet photographs 
on the chimney-piece, She took them up 
and examined them, Evidently they were 
both likenesses of the same person, a young 
woman, although in one case she was 
represented as wearing the dress of every- 
day life, and in the other the tights, trunks, 
wig, etc., of the stage. The face was an 
attractive one, with nothing commonplace 
or vulgar about it, as Mrs. Gunston at 
once admitted, One likeness bore no name, 
save that of the photographer, but the 
other was inscribed, ‘‘ Miss Maud Sinden 
as Prince Asphodel.” Long and earnestly 
the mother gazed, first at one likeness, 
and then at the other; and, when she put 
them down, it was with ‘a strange, sick 
feeling at her heart. 

Looking round the room, she saw on the 
toilette-table a crumpled-up piece of paper, 
the presence of which offended her sense of 
order. She picked it up and mechanically 
smoothed it out, and then she saw that it 
was a theatrical programme. With fingers 
that trembled a little, she arranged her 
pince-nez and began to read, feeling nearly 
sure what she should find before she 
reached the end. Nor was she mistaken. 
Half-way down the list of characters she 
catae to the same name that was inscribed 
on one of the photographs, and after that 
she read no further. As she crushed the 
programme in her hand, she told herself 
that she knew now why for the last month 
her son had never dined at home, and had 
never been seen in his club, 


Mrs. Mardin and her daughters had 
rightly surmised that they had not seen 
the last of Mr, Reginald Gunston. 

The next afternoon found him at Carton 
Street, He had ventured to, bring Mrs. 
Mardin a few flowers—they were expensive 
orchids from Covent Garden—and a doll 
for Linda. Both presents were very 
graciously received, Mrs, Mardin felici- 
tated herself on her foresight in having 
put on her best cap and draped her 
shoulders in an old but very choice black 
lace shawl, which never saw daylight 
except on occasions of high state and 
ceremony, Both she and Hetty were 
hard at work. Fanny had gone to the City 
to take home some completed work, and 
bring back a fresh supply of material, Regy 
stayed for an hour, chatting lightly and 
gaily, and partook of an early cup of tea 
with Mrs. Mardin before he left. 

Earlier in the day Hetty, who was one 
of those girls who have all their wits about 





them, borrowed a Post Office Directory 
from the public-house, and proceeded to 
hunt in its pages for Pendragon Square. 
The result of her search seemed highly 
satisfactory. 

“Sure enough, Mrs. Gunston lives at 
number sixteen,” she said to her mother. 
“ And it must be a regular tip-top square, 
because Lady Tamworth lives at number 
seven, and Sir Somebody Something at 
another number, and a major-general at 
another. Oh! I do hope he'll make up to 
Fan and ask her to marry him, Only 
think, mother, what it would mean to all 
of us !” 

She sighed, and turned up her eyes, and 
clasped her hands. She was an am)itious 
young monkey, 

And now it came to be an understood 
thing that Mr. Gunston should accompany 
Fanny home—not by any means that he 
always went indoors with her, but com- 
monly parted from her as soon as they 
came within sight of the house, Still, about 
one night in three he would accept Fanny’s 
invitation, which she always gave in the 
shape of a message from her mother, and 
stay to supper. Few days passed without 
some token of remembrance from him 
reaching the little household in Carton 
Street, chiefly in the shape of flowers, but 
often accompanied by a parcel of hot- 
house grapes or other choica fruit, or by a 
box of bonbons for Linda. Both Mrs. 
Mardin and Hetty began to treat Fanny 


with a degree of deference they had never | 


accorded her before. They felt that the 
fortunes of the family were in her hands. 

Although Linda’s love for the beautiful 
doll which had been given her amounted 
almost to ecstasy, she had a loyal little heart, 
and more than once she whispered to her- 
self: * When Jack comes I'll tell him all 
about Mr. Gunston.” But day after day 
went by, and “ Jack” never came. 

Jack Goff belonged to the Fire Brigade, 
and at this time he was located at the 
Great Digby Street Station, which is 
within half a mile of Carton Street. His 
family and the Mardins had been inti- 
mate for years, and as long as he could 
remember he had loved Fanny. That 
the girl was aware of his love cannot be 
doubted, but she neither encouraged nor 
repelled him ; still, by degrees it came to 
be tacitly understood between the two 
families that some day the young folk 
concerned would make a match of it. 

But Jack’s poverty held him back. He 
was not in a position to offer Fanny a 
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home worthy of her acceptance, and till he 
could do so he would remain resolutely 
dumb. When, however, a few months 
before the opening of our narrative, by the 
death of a relative he came in for a legacy 
of four hundred pounds, he at once sought 
an interview with Fanny. But by this 
time she had taken to the stage, and was 
just then engaged for a minor part ina 
burlesque at one of the outlying theatres. 
The life fascinated her, and she was un- 
willing to give it up, evén for the sake of 
Jack and his four hundred pounds. Deep 
down in her heart she felt that she loved 
Jack, and had no doubt that one day she 
should become his wife—but not just yet. 
So she temporised. She had no present 
intention of marrying, she told him, but if 
he cared for her as much as he said he did, 
he might ask her again that day twelve- 
month, and then she would give him a 
final answer. What that answer would be 
she thought she could pretty well forecast 
already. But at that time Regy Gunston 
had not appeared on the scene, , 

It was the last night but two of the 
pantomime when, on turning the corner of 
a certain street on her way to the theatre, 
Fanny found herself confronted by Jack 
Goff. She had often wondered why she 
had seen so little of him of late—surely it 
was not possible that he had given her up! 
—and, while inwardly resenting his absence, 
she had derived therefrom a certain sense 
of relief. On no account would she have 
had Jack and Regy come face to face. 

“ How you startle one, coming suddenly 
on one like this!” she said with a nervous 
laugh, as he stopped in front of her and 
blocked her way. ‘‘I was afraid you must 
be ill, or something, it’s so long since we’ve 
seen anything of you.” 

*That’s what you choose to say,” be 
answered sullenly. “But you always did 
like to do the polite, Fan. I don’t suppose 
you've given one minute’s thought to me 
since I saw you last.” 

“You're welcome to think so if you 
like,” said Fanny, with a toss of her head. 
“But I can’t stand here any longer. I’m 
late for the theatre as it is,” 

He stood aside and made way for her. 
She turned and held out her hand as if to 
bid him good-bye. 

‘‘ Ab,” he said. “I’m not going to leave 
you like thie, I'll walk part way with you 
— if I may.” 

Fanny did not answer, but set off with 
ree stepr, Jack striding by her 
side, 





“IT don’t see why a young woman who's 
escorted every night from the theatre, 
shouldn’t be escorted to it as well,” he 
presently remarked. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, with 
a ring of sharpness in her voice. ' 

“Just what I say.” Then, after a brief 
silence, he went on in a voice which be- 
trayed how hard he found it to keep the 
jealous passion which was surging in his 
heart from carrying him beyond himself: 
**Oh, I know all about your having been 
seen home every night for the last month 
or more by some West End Johnnie. I'd 
like to twist his neck—curse him! And 
T’ll do it, too, afore I’m much older.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t, Mr. Jack Goff,” 
replied Fanny, in quiet, cutting tones. “If 
it comes to twisting necks, as you call it, 
you'll find Mr. Gunston a good deal more 
than a match for you. But I suppose 
you've been setting your little brother 
Mike to spy on mo. I can quite believe 
it of you.” 

“ And if I have, what then?” he broke 
out passionately. ‘For all you’ve cold- 
shouldered me as you have, you're still to 
me the dearest thing on earth. Oh, Fan, 
Fan, why do you allow this toff to follow 
you about as he does? Why does your 
mother allow it? Such as he can mean no 
good to such as you.” 

Fanny came toa sudden halt, and turning 
on him with flaming eyes, said, with a 
stamp of her foot : 

“How dare you, Jack! How dare you 
say such things tome! Nothing that has 
paseed between us has given you the right 
todo so. Mr. Gunston is a perfect gentle- 
man and—and Oh! go—go before I 
say something I might afterwards regret. 
Don’t come another yard with me.” 

They were nearing the theatre by this 
time, and, being really late, as she had 
said, Fanny had begun to take off her 
gloves so as to save time when she should 
reach her dressing-room. As she did soa 
diamond hoop on one of her fingers flashed 
in the gaslight and dazzled Jack’s eyes. 

“Yes, I’ll go,” he said bitterly. ‘I’ve 
seen and learnt enough. I suppose this” 
—indicating the ring—“ is the sort of gift 
a ‘perfect gentleman’ makes—of course, 
with the most honourable intentions—to 
any young woman on the stage who happens 
to take his fancy.” 

Fanny caught her breath, while a vivid 
blush leapt into her cheeks. 

“Tt was a birthday gift, and concerns 
nobody but myself,” she said, “Some 
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people remember my birthday, while it 
suits others to forget it.” 

She was gone before Jack could frame a 
word in reply. 

‘And there now! I really did forget 
it,” he muttered ruefully as he stared after 
her. 

That night Fanny walked home alone. 
About nine o’clock a hurriedly-written note 
had reached her, brought by a commission- 
aire. 

* Am summoned by telegram to the bed- 
side of my uncle, who is dangerously ill,” 
it ran. ‘ Cannot tell how long I may have 
to be away, but will make a point of 
calling on you immediately after my return, 
when I hope to put a certain question to 
you which I now regret I did not put 
before I was called away.” 

Fanny turned pale as she read. But 
that night it was neither Regy Gunston’s 
ring, nor his note, that she kissed in the 
privacy of her bedroom and then placed 
under her pillow, but a somewhat faded 
photograph of Jack Goff. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEXT day, as Fanny was leaving the 
theatre, she felt her arm touched by some 
one as if to arrest her attention, and on 
turning, found herself confronted by a 
slender, quietly- dressed young woman 
who wore a pair of smoke-tinted spectacles, 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, in a 
voice at once low and penetrating, “ but am 
I right in assuming that I am addressing 
Miss Maud Sinden ?” 

“That is the name I’m known by on 
the stage,” replied Fanny. 

“Then, perhaps, you will allow me to 
walk part way with you. I have something 
of importance to say to you.” 

Fanny bowed assent and proceaded on 
her way, while Miss Tew, for she it was, 
kept side by side with her. 

“You are, I believe, acquainted with 
a gentleman of the name of Reginald 
Guneton?” resumed the governess presently. 

Fanny gave an involuntary start. 

“‘T certainly have the pleasure of Mr. 
Gunston’s acquaintance,” she said coldly. 

‘For the last month or five weeks, if I 
am rightly informed, he has not missed a 
single representation of the Thalia panto- 
mime. I, too, have witnessed the per- 
formance to-night, and I need no wizard 
to reveal to me the attraction that has 
drawn Mr, Gunston there so often.” 
Fanny stopped short. 





“ You are an entire stranger to me,” she 
said. ‘I neither know who you are, nor 
by what right you address me in so singular 
a fashion.” 

“* My present position is that of governess 
to Mrs. Gunston’s daughters. I have 
come to you to-night because Mrs. Gunston 
has discovered why her son never now 
spends an evening at home, and because 
the knowledge has made her a most un- 
happy woman.” 

“ Mrs. Gunston has discovered 

“‘ Her son’s infatuation for Miss Sinden.” 

Fanny had resumed her homeward 
progress, What Miss Tew had just told 
her had sent a sudden chill to her heart. 
After a minute’s silence, she said : 

“Has Mrs. Gunston commissioned you 
to tell me this ?” 

“She has not. 
my own accord.” 

“‘Why should anything she may have 
discovered, or have been told, make her 
unhappy? What does she take me for?” 

“For nothing that is not virtuous and 
proper—of that I’m fully assured. Her 
fear is lest her son should persuade you to 
engage yourself to him.” 

‘And why shouldn’s he engage himself 
to me if it suits him to do so? He’s of 
age, isn’t he, and his own master? Why 
shouldn’t he choose a wife wherever he 
likes—provided the one he wants cares 
enough for him to marry him?” 

‘‘There’s one very good and sufficient 
reason why he shouldn’t do anything of 
the kind. For Mr. Gunston to marry a 
young woman either in your station of life 
or mine, would mean nothing short of 
positive ruin, Mr, Gunston’s income is a 
very limited one, and were it not for an 
allowance from his uncle, he would not be 
able to live half as expensively as he does. 
Neither is Mrs, Gunston at all well off, 
and, when she dies, two-thirds of her income 
will die with her. In short, Mr. Reginald 
is wholly dependent on his uncle, who is 
the representative of a very old family 
and one of the proudest men in existence. 
Were his nephew to marry beneath him, 
or contrary to the old man’s wishes, not a 
shilling of the latter’s money would go to 
him ; and what, in that case, would become 
of him and his wife?” 

It was a question Fanny did not feel 
called upon to answer, even had any 
answer been possible, 

“And now, my dear Miss Sinden, let 
us suppose a case,” resumed this merciless 
young woman. ‘“‘ Let us suppose that Mr. 
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Gunston, in defiance of all opposition, has 
chosen to marry some one whose position 
in life is as inferior to his own as yours or 
mine. What happens? His uncle dis- 
cards him, his mother refuses to recognise 
his wife, his friends look askance at him, 
or cut him dead—in point of fact, he 
becomes a social outcast, In such cases 
society shows no mercy, none whatever. 
He retires with his wife to a cheap lodging, 
and before long he begins to brood over 
all that he has sacrificed for her sake ; and 
then follows the inevitable doubt whether 
he has not paid far too big a price for that 
pretty face which so took his fancy, but 
which is already beginning to fade, and of 
which he is already beginning to tire.” 

Again there was a space of silence, 
while the two kept on their way side 
by side. 

“Why have you, whom I never saw 
before, chosen to come so far out of your 
way to tell me this?” demanded Fanny 
at length. 

“Certainly not for Mr, Gunston’s sake, 
but for his mother’s—and for yours, if you 
will believe me. If I see one of my own 
sex drifting on to shoals and quicksands, 
shall I not warn her of a danger of which 
I believe her to be ignorant ?” 

“You talk to me,” said Fanny, with a 
break in her voice, “as if Mr. Gunston 
and I were engaged. But we are not 
engaged, nor—nor do I think we ever 
shall be.” 

Mrs, Gunston, on the day following her 
discovery of the photographs, had slipped 
on a piece of orange-peel as she stepped out 
of her brougham, the consequence being a 
severe sprain of the ankle. As she lay on 
her couch she could think of little else than 
those terrible photographs, and of all the 
unknown dangers which Regy’s possession 
of them might imply. Then, out of her 
perplexity and the fulness of her heart, she 
had unburdened herself to Agatha Tew. 

A little later in the day, Miss Tew, 
having, as she said, a private matter of 
importance to attend to, had asked to be 
allowed to have the evening to herself, It 
was a request which wrung a somewhat 
reluctant consent from Mrs. Gunston. 
What the matter of importance was which 
the young governess set herself so resolutely 
to accomplish, we know already. 

It was past midnight when a hansom 
set her down in Pendragon Square, 

‘My dear child, where—where have you 
been till this late hour?” cried Mrs, Gunston, 
the moment she set eyes on her, “You 





don’t know how anxious I have been about 
ou.’ 

Then Miss Tew sat down by the invalid's 
couch and unbosomed herself, 

‘‘And you tell me that, as yet, there is 
no positive engagement between the two?”, 
said Mrs, Gunston, when she had heard ‘all 
there was to tell. 

‘Miss Sinden assured me there is not, 
and she does not strike me as being a girl 
who would try to impose upon any one with 
a deliberate falsehood.” 

“Then the wretched boy may yet be 
saved! Oh! my dear, how can I thank 
you sufficiently for this night’s work + You 
have lifted an immense weight off my 
heart. Yes—yes, now that we know so 
much, we shall find a way to save him !” 

There were tears in her eyes and tears 
in her voice, Rarely had Mrs. Gunston 
been so moved. 

Her hand was resting caressingly on the 
girl’s. After a little space of silence, she 
said, smiling through the tears which atill 
shone in her eyes : 

“ And now, my dear one, I have a surprise 
in store for you. Your aunt Goring arrived 
quite unexpectedly this evening without 
having sent me any premonitory word. 
When I say your aunt Goring, you will be 
aware that I know all. Oh! child, child, 
how could you play me such a trick? But 
I will not chide you—indeed, I forgive you 
from the bottom of my heart. Only, for 
goodness’ sake, take off those horrid spec- 
tacles, and never let me see you with them 
on again!” 

The girl stood up, and did as she was 
told, feeling as if she were one burning 
blush from head to foot. It was, indeed, 
a pity that two such glorious eyes should 
so long have been hidden. They flashed 
one look at Mrs. Gunston, half-humorous, 
half-pathetic, then she cast herself on her 
knees and hid her face in her aunt’s bosom, 
for she was none other than Barbara 
Howarth, that cousin from the bush of 
whom Regy had spoken so slightingly. 

She had persuaded Lady Goring into 
allowing her to personate Miss Tew in 
Pendragon Square. She was genuinely 
wishful to see and judge this English 
cousin for herself, whom her father was 
desirous that she should wed, while he 
himself remained in ignorance of her 
identity. The real Miss Tew, who was 
under considerable obligations to Lady 
Goring, had raised no objection to lending 
Miss Howarth her name and testimonials 
for the time being, on the understanding 
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that the position should still be hers when 
that young lady should have brought her 
little comedy to an end. One thing Miss 
Howarth does not know to this day, which 
is, that Lady Goring wrote a private note 
to her sister a few posts after the girl’s 
‘departure for London, revealing the real 
personality of the self-styled Agatha Tew. 

Happily for Mrs. Ganston, she was not 
called upon to interfere in any way 
between her son and Miss Mardin. When 
Regy got back home, three days later, his 
uncle being much better, he found the 
following note awaiting him : 


“Dear Mr. GuNsTON,—In the note 
you sent me when you were called sud- 
denly from home you said that immediately 
on your return you should make a point 
of asking me a certain question. If the 
question to which you referred is of the 
nature I suppose it to be, you must not ask 
it. It would be useless to do so, I am 
now the promised wife of another. 

‘‘ My husband that is to be belongs to the 
Fire Brigade. We have known each other 
since we were children. That he loves me 
very dearly I have long been aware, but 
when he proposed to me some months ago, 
I would give him no promise. At that 
time I was not willing to give up my 
stage life, so I told him that if he still 
cared for me, he could ask me the same 
question in a years time. Then you 
appeared on the scene, and I willingly 
admit that I was flattered by the atten- 
tions of one so much my superior from 
every worldly point of view. Still, I think 
that all through Jack had my heart in safe 
keeping. 

“Last night, on my way home, I found 
myself, one among hundreds of others, 
looking on at the burning of a house 
which had been let out in floors to different 
families. Several engines were at work, 
and it was said that everybody had been 
got safely out. Then all at once a woman 
rushed into the crowd, screaming out 
that one of her children was still missing. 
She had left it asleep in a room on the top 
floor. By this time either flames, or 





smoke, or both, were pouring through 
every window ; but the escape was at once 
planted against the house, and one of the 
firemen began swiftly to climb it. It was 
my Jack! I knew him the moment I set 
eyes on him. The crowd watched him as 
if they had only one heart among them, 
They saw him reach the window, they saw 
him enter, the room, and in silence they 
waited till he reappeared with the child in 
his arms wrapped up in a blanket. Then 
a great shout went up, and everybody 
breathed again. When still about twenty 
feet from the ground he became enveloped 
in a great sheet of flame and smoke which 
was pouring from one of the lower windows. 
An instant later, overcome, senseless, he 
came crashing to the ground. The child 
was unhurt, but Jack had to be carried to 
the hospital, and I am told that many 
weeks must go by before he will be able to 
leave it. 

‘Dear Mr. Gunston, the moment I saw 
Jack disappear in the burning house, my 
heart seemed to go out to him in a way it 
had never done before. I felt that I loved 
him far more dearly than I had known, 
and that I could never marry any other 
than he. To-day I have seen him and 
told him so. He says that I have made 
him very, very happy. . 

*T have nothing more to add. I return 
herewith the diamond hoop you were kind 
enough to give me on my birthday. 
Under the circumstances, it is far too 
valuable a present for me to think of 
keeping. “FANNY MARDIN.” 


More than a year has gone by since 
Fanny’s letter was written. Regy and his 
cousin have not yet made a match of it; 
indeed, he is far from sure that Miss 
Howarth would accept him if he proposed 
to her. But what may be hidden in the 
fature no one can tell. 

Mrs. Gunston made Fanny’s trousseau 
her especial care; and at her desire and 
expense Linda has been seen by an 
eminent specialiat, who holds out every 
hope that, as she grows stronger, her 
eyesight will gradually come back to her. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scotch CoLLops and mince are two 
very different things, the former being 
decidedly superior in every way. For it 
you require about one pound of lean steak 
free from skin and fat. Mince it carefully. 
Dredge a little flour over it, and season 
with pepper and salt. Melt about an ounce 
of butter or dripping in a saucepan, Then 
add the mince, stirring it constantly for 
about ten minutes. Then pour over it 
about a gill or rather less of boiling stock, 
stir it well, and, if necessary, dredge in a 
little more flour. Fry some three-cornered 
pieces of bread, arrange them round the 
dish, and pour the collops into the centre. 
Scatter a little chopped parsley over, and 
serve. 

CHEESE RicE,—Boil a quarter of a pound 
of rice slowly in a pint and a half of water 
till tender. Drain away any water that is 
not absorbed. Shred two ounces of cheese. 
Pat it in half a pint of hot milk, and with 
it half an ounce of butter. When dissolved, 
add the rice, and season highly with cayenne 
and salt. Butter a pie-dish, fill with the 
mixture, scatter grated cheese over, and 
bake for half an hour. 

CELERY SAUCE is very good for serving 
with boiled fowl instead of white sauce. 
Make it after my recipe and it will be 
much appreciated. Boil two large heads 
of celery in salt and water till tender. Cat 
it in small pieces and put it in a saucepan 
with three-quarters of a pint of milk, 
Blend together two ounces of butter and a 
tablespoonful of flour, add it to the sauce, 
Simmer all together and then pass through 
a wire sieve. Heat the sauce again, season 
to taste, and pour over the fowl. 

LEMON ROLY-POLY is a dish which one 
does not often meet with, bat is one that 
will be popular now that fruit will be 
getting scarce. Make a nice light suet 
crust, roll out thin, spread with lemon-curd 
(the same as would be used for lemon 
cheesecakes), Roll up, wet the edges, tie 
in a cloth, and boil for three hours. 

CHEESE Toast.—Cat some battered 
toast into neat squares and spread with 
this mixture: Soak a tablespoonfal of 
bread-crumbs in a little milk, add a beaten 
egg to it, season highly with made mustard, 
salt, and cayenne. Lastly, stir in two and 
a half ounces of grated cheese. Place ia 
the oven to brown. Over each dust a little 
chopped parsley, and serve. 








How To MAKE A WILL-0’-THE-WISP.— 
Of course you know that a real Will-o’-the- 
wisp is the effect of hydrocarbon gas 
generated by decomposing organic matter 
in a marsh, and in a state of combustion. 
Bat did you know that you could produce 
this phenomenon in your own homes? 
This is how it is done. Take an open- 
mouthed glass jar and place some baking 
soda in the bottom, over which pour a 
little diluted sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, 
or strong vinegar. Then the jar will fill 
with carbonic-acid gas. Now lower a 
lighted candle into the gas until it goes 
out, leaving the top of the flame still 
burning upon the surface of the invisible 
gas. The flame will be fed by the gases 
coming from the smouldering wick. This 
Will-o’-the-wisp lasts but a short time, bat 
it may be reproduced by raising the candle 
until the wick rélights, then lowering it 
again. In order to make a success of this 
experiment, see that the air of the room is 
very still. 

A BasKeET CRADLE is fast going out of 
fashion, and for it we substitate the swing- 
ing iron cot, which has its disadvantages, 
to my mind, in its facility for rocking. 
There is really no better cradle than an 
oblong splint clothes basket, with a nice 
flat horsehair pillow in the bottom for a 
bed and a small down pillow at the head. 
When the baby is fed it can be laid in the 
basket and its digestive organs will not be 
upset by too violent rocking. A great 
feature of the basket cradle is its portability, 
for it can be carried by the handles to any 
room where the mother or nurse wishes to 
work; it can also be taken out of doors 
and placed in the shade so as to give the 
baby fresh air without being carried. It 
can equally easily be taken into the house 
at night, or set on two chairs by mother’s 
or nurse’s bed, till she retires herself, and 
places the cradle on two chairs near her. 
I have often noticed that where a basket 
has been thus used the child goes to sleep 
easily without rocking, and consequently 
much annoyance is saved in putting the 
‘‘ baby to sleep,” and by the time it is too 
old to be satisfied with its basket, the child 
can be put into an ordinary bed or cot. 

Matta Tart. — Line a pie-dish with 
some sponge cake crumbs, then spread 
over a layer of raspberry jam. In a basin, 
mix together an egg, its weight in batter, 
sugar, and flour, Fiavour with a little 
lemon. Spread this over the jam and 
bake in a quick oven. Serve either hot or 
cold. 
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SALMI OF PHEASANT.—Joint a cold 
pheasant, cut into small neat pieces. Take 
the carcase, skin, etc., and stew gently in 
a little good stock. Seasop with a suspicion 
of onion, some peppercorns, » little lemon 
peel, and a bay leaf. Strain the gravy, 
return it to the saucepan with the juice of 
half a lemon, and half a wineglass of sherry. 
Place the meat in the pan. Let it simmer 
gently for half an hour, Arrange the meat 
on a dish. Thicken the gravy, pour over, 
and place fried sippets round. 

APPLE Foot. —Stew some apple as if 
for sauce. Flavour with lemon rind and 
cinnamon, and sweeten to taste. When 
cold, place the apple in a glass dish, Beat 
up some cream with a little sugar, and 
roughly pile it on the top. Sprinkle over 
it some sugar coloured with cochineal, A 
quarter of a pint of thick cream should be 
enough for this dish. If the cream is not 
thick, the white of an egg beaten with it 
will improve it. 

How TO PROVIDE AN ECONOMICAL 
DINNER is @ question I am always being 
asked to advise on, and I trust that this 
recipe will prove a boon to those who 
endeavour to make both ends meet on a 
very slender income. Procure two pounds 
of the scrag-end of a neck of mutton (the 
part next to the head), with a sharp knife 
take out all the bone, roll up the meat and 
then cut it into neat collops, about half an 
inch thick. Dredge these with flour and 
brown quickly in a frying-pan, then place in 
@ saucepan with a quart of water. Slice 
and fry a good-sized onion and add it to 
the meat. Let all come to the boil, then 
throw in equal quantities of carrot and 
turnip cut in slices—say a large cupfal of 
each—and season with pepper, salt, a sprig 
of parsley, and a pinch of powdered herbs, 
Cover closely and simmer for one and a 
half hours. The bones will make some 
nice broth with pearl barley and vegetables, 
or may be stewed with the meat if pre- 
ferred, Cost 1s. 1d., and, with a dish of 
potatoes, it makes a good dinner for six 
persons. 

ECONOMICAL WHITE VEGETABLE Soup, 
—Take two quarts of white stock or milk- 
and-water, add to it a head of celery cut 
small, half a turnip, two onione, and two 
potatoes. Boil till tender, and then pass 
through a sieve. Return to the saucepan, 
season with cayenne and salt, Thicken 
with a tablespoonful of cornflour, stirred 





smoothly into cold milk. Boil up, and | 


serve with fried croutons. Cream is always 
an improvement to white soup. 


| 
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CLOTHING AT NIGHT is a subject I wish 
to draw attention to, for most people do 
not study it sufficiently. First, I would 
advise every one to fold back their thick, 
heavy cotton counterpanes on retiring to 
bed. These weigh down the body without 
giving much warmth, so that the body is 
working during sleep, and is consequently 
less refreshed in the morning than it should 
be. Except the sheets, all coverings of the 
bed should, if possible, be of wool, which 
gives the greatest warmth in proportion to 
its weight. Naturally, the number of 
blankets to be used must vary with the 
weather and season. If there be too much 
warmth, the body is relaxed, the skin made 
sensitive, and health consequently impaired. 
Ono the other hand, if there is too little 
warmth, the body is wasted by the loss of 
heat. For night garments flannel is best, 
and especially so in the case of the very 
young and aged. The sick demand great 
consideration in the matter of bed-coverings, 
and require it to be constantly altered with 
changes of temperature. There is an old 
rule for health which I think applies 
especially to the night hours. Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool. 

Rock CAKES.—A quarter of a pound of 
fine flour, half a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and an ounce of castor sugar. Rab 
into this two ounces of butter, then add 
two ounces of sultanas or chopped dried 
cherries, and an ounce of citron-peel. Mix 
with an egg. Make into a stiff dough. 
Place pieces the size of a walnut on a 
greased baking-sheet, and bake in a quick 
oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 

PEA Soup.—S oak a pint of split peas in 
cold water foraday. Then put them on 
the fire in a saucepan with two quarts of 
water, an onion, two carrots, and a slice of 
lean bacon. Boil slowly till tender. Then 
put the peas through a sieve, and return 
the soup to the saucepan. If too thick, 
add a little water. Season with pepper 
and salt, serve, and with it hand fried 
bread and dried and powdered mint, 

MELTON PUDDING.—Procure a pound 
of lean pork, cut it into pieces about an 
inch square. Line a basin with a good 
suet crust, Put in a layer of pork, season 
with pepper, salt, and a little powdered 
sage. Then a thin layer of sausage meat ; 


continue thus till the basin is full, cover. 


with crust, wet the edges to make them 
adhere. Tie over with a cloth and boil for 
three hours. Some people like two or 
three layers of thinly-sliced potato in this 
pudding. 
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CocoaNuT Icg.—Pat one pound of the 
best loaf sugar, broken into lumps, into a 
saucepan, and pour over it half a pint of 
water. Let it stand half an hour, and 
then place it on the fire and allow it to 
cook for five or six minutes. Remove the 
scum, and boil the sugar until it is thick 
and white ; then stir into it a quarter of a 
pound of the whits of a fresh cocoanut, 
finely grated. Stir unceasingly until it 
rises in a mass in the pan; then spread it 
as quickly as possible over sheets of paper 
which have been dried before the fire. 
Remove the paper before the ice is quite 
cold, and let it dry. 

VARIETY IN WoRK IS TRUE RECREA- 
TION, and without it no one can long 
continue healthy or in good spirits, This 
fact is well understood by many basy 
people, who so arrange their work that no 
one pursuit is allowed to monopolise more 
than a reasonable part of each day. Not 
only, though, is change of work essential, 
but a proper provision for recreation will 
ba made by those who desire to enjoy 
the perfection of happiness. To me there 
is no sadder sight than that of a person 
who, having worked hard all his life in 
one narrow groove, finds, when the ne- 
cessity for work is over, that he has no 
resource, and must continue that work or 
suffer perfect boredom. It is well, there- 
fore, for all busy, hard-working people to 
cultivate a hobby, if they have not a 
natural liking for any particular pursuit, 
which will absorb their few spare hours of 
recreation. 

In Lirrine A CHILD use both hands, 
and place them so as to clasp the body 
about the waist or hips, and the body 
should be raised without any force being 
exerted upon the arms. The arms of 
children are not intended to serve as 
handles for lifting or carrying; strains, 
dislocations, and fractures, causing de- 
formity and imperfect use of arm .and 
shoulder, result from the careless use of 
these limbs. 

MAKE TomATo SAUCE from this recipe, 
and you will be delighted with it. Peel 
one gallon of ripe tomatoes, and five pods 
of red pepper ; cook until tender. Steam 
through a coarse cloth, then stir thoroughly 
into it two ounces of salt, two ounces of 
black pepper, half an ounce of allspice ; 
add one pint of vinegar. Boil slowly for 
three or four hours; whilst still warm, 
bottle and cork tightly. This will keep 
for years, so should be made when there is 
a good crop and tomatoes are cheap, 





SATURDAY’s PUDDING. — Take three- 
quarters of a pound of any cold meat free 
from skin and gristle, and the same quantity 
of mashed potatoes. A dessertspoonfal of 
sweet herbs chopped fine, a suspicion of 
boiled onion finely minced, and half a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon rind, pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix all together with an 
egg and a little milk. Grease a basin, fill 
with the mixture, tie a buttered paper over 
the top, and steam for an hour, Turn out, 
pour over and round a thick brown gravy. 
Sprinkle brown bread-crumbs over the 
pudding, and garnish with slices of carrot 
or small branches of broccoli. 

Rich CAKE FOR KEEPING —Mix two 
teaspoonfals of baking-powder with a pound 
of fine flour. Rub into it half a pound of 
butter and lard mixed; then add half a 
pound of sultanas, a quarter of a pound of 
currants, two ounces of chopped peel, two 
ounces of chopped almonds, and six ounces 
of sugar. Beat up three eggs; mix a small 
teaspoonful of mixed spice in a wineglass 
of brandy. Add to the egg, and then stir 
into the cake. If not sufficient moisture, 
a little milk may be used. Grease a tin, 
line it with paper, and pour in the cake, 
Bake in a moderate oven for two hours or 
two hours and a half. Leave the paper on 
until the cake is required for use. 

MusHrRooM SAvoury.—Fy half a dozan 
croutons about the siz3 of the mushrooms 
which you have. Fry the mushrooms in 
butter, season them highly with pepper 
and salt, Take half a teaspoonfal each of 
minced onion, chopped parsley, thyme, and 
half quantity of grated rind. Blend all to 
paste with butter. Just before serving, put 
a small piece of the mixtare into each 
mushroom, 

STEWED APPLES AND CUSTARD,—Peel 
some nice large cooking apples and care- 
fally remove the core. Boil half a pound 
of loaf sugar in a pint of water, with a 
strip of lemon peel. When the syrup is 
clear, place the apples in it, and let them 
simmer gently till cooked. Then set them 
aside to cool When the dish is required, 
cut three sponge cakes in slices, and lay 
them on a silver or glass dish. Pour the 
syrup over this, only using so much as the 
cake will soak up. Then arrange the 
apples in the top, sticking each with strips 
of blanched almonds. Into the centre of 
each apple place a piece of red currant 
jelly, and round the dish pour a good 
thick custard. An economical custard may 
be made with a pint of milk, two eggs, and 
sufficient cornflour to thicken it. 

















ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





VEGETABLE CURRY.—Cut some onions 
in thin slices, and fry them a good brown 
in butter; add a breakfastcupful of milk 
in which a tablespoonfal of curry powder 
has been mixed. Let all boil together for 
twenty minutes, stirring the whole time. 
Then add the vegetables you wish to curry, 
which should have been previeusly par- 
boiled, and let the whole simmer by the 
side of the fire for about an hour. Pota- 
toes, peas, turnips, and carrots can be used, 
either together or alone, 

PLAIN SWEET BIsculTs are very de- 
licious for tea and can be kept in a tin 
always ready for use, much longer than 
cake. Try this recipe for them. Take 
half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
ground rice, quarter of a pound of castor 
sugar. Make into a stiff paste with milk, 
flavour to taste with lemon or any essence. 
Roll out thin ; cut into small biscuits, and 
prick them, Bake in a moderate oven till 
crisp, but not too brown, To make these 
biscuits a little better, work one and a half 
ounces of butter into the flour. 

HINTS ON PastTRY-MAKING.—An adept 
in pastry never leaves any part of it 
adhering to the board or dish in the 
making. Pastry is best when rolled on 
marble or a very large slate. In very hot 
weather the butter should be put into cold 
water to make it as firm as possible. If 
possible make pastry early in the morning 
and keep it as much as possible from the 
air till it is baked. Salt butter, if well 
washed, makes a fine flaky crust. Keep 
pastry as dry as possible, adding water by 
degrees only. It should be baked in a 
quick oven, 

FLUMMERY IS AN OLD-FASHIONED 
SWEET that one seldom hears of now, 80 
T was surprised at your wishing to make 
it. Here is an excellent recipe. Dissolve 
one ounce of gelatine in one pint of boiling 
water, and let it stand for two hours, 
Pour into a saucepan with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, the jaice and peel of a 
lemon, and the yolks of four eggs. Set 
the pan on the fire and stir the contents 
till it boils. Then strain through a flannel 
bag, and when almost cold pour into a 
mould, 

GoLDEN TaRtT.—Line a pie dish with 
short crust. Take sufficient golden syrup 
to fill the dish, thicken it with bread- 
crumbs, and add the grated rind and juice 
of a lemon. Stir well together, pour into 
the disb, cover with paste, snd bake in a 
quick oven. Sift sugar over and serve 
either hot or cold. 





Our lady readers will now be preparing 
their Spring and Summer Costumes, and 
when doing this they should see that the 
linings are protected with good dress 
shields, and the very best that can be 
procured are the Canfield Patent Seamless 
Dress Shield, which are far superior to the 
old-fashioned Indiarubber ones, which soon 
become stiff and unpleasant. aod will not 
last nearly so long as the Canfield, The 
Canfield Dress Shields are proof against 
the most profuse perepiration, while they 
do not become hard or atrike cold. They 
also can be easily removed from the dress 
and washed, which is another great advan- 
tage over all other so-called dress protectors. 
As there are many imitations placed before 
purchasers, ladies should take care that 
they are purchasing the genuine article by 
seeing that they are stamped with the word 
“Canfield” and “made in the U.S.A.” 
These celebrated shields may be obtained 
through all drapery houses, The whole- 
sale agents for this country are Messrs. 
Wm. E. Peck & Co., Manchester House, 
Friday Street, London, E.C., 

Ws beg to draw our readers’ attention to 
a specific for the care of Eczema and 
kindred complaints : Cullwick’s Skin Oint- 
ment. This has been found to be a very 
effective remedy for eczema, skin irritation, 
and ulcerated sores generally. Numerous 
testimonials have been received by the 
proprietor, and the ointment is not only of 
a very healing character but is pleasant to 
use. Cullwick’s Skin Ointment is procur- 


able at all chemists, or mav be had direct |” 


from the proprietor, Mr. Martin, Chemist, 
Southampton. 4 
LaDIES WHO SEW A GREAT DEAL often |) 
complain of soreness of the mouth and lips, | 
and do not know the cause of it, This | 
has constantly been found to be the result | 
of biting off thread instead of using a pair 
of scissors for cutting. In the case of silk 
thread the danger is well recognised, for | 
to harden it and give it a good surface it | 
is very usual to soak it, during the process | 
of manufacture, in acetate of lead. In 
some cases where seamstresses and dress- 
makers have persevered in this practice, | 
serious results have followed, and even, I | 
am told, lead poisoning, 
RicE WaTER.—The water in which rice | 
has been boiled should not be wasted. It} 
makes a good foundation for vegetable 
soup. Or it may be sweetened and flavoured 
with lemon. When cold it makes a re- | 
freshing drink, which is very good to be | 
given to children. 














